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New  Serb  atrocities 
are  claimed  by  Allies 

Moscow  denies  Russia  will  intervene  in  Balkans  despite  Yeltsin  outburst 


By  Alexander  Hteol  bi  London, 
Boy  Dknon  in  Belgrade  end 
Hal  Buckley  ta  Brussels 

Nato  efforts  to  attack 
Serbian  forces  In  Kosovo 
were  hampered  by  poor 
weather  yesterday  as  the 
alliance  claimed  new  evi- 
dence of  atrocities  against 
Albanian  Kosovars  In  the 
Serbian  province. 

Nato  said  it  had  destroyed 
military  vehicles  and  a 
surface  to  air  missile  site  on 
Thursday.  But  Air  Commo- 
dore David  WJltry.  a Nato 
spokesman,  added:  "The 
weather  has  turned  against 
us.” 

The  continuing  attacks 
provoked  an  outburst  from 
Boris  Yeltsin,  the  Russian 
president  “I  told  Nato,  the 
Americans,  the  Germans  - 
don't  push  us  towards  mili- 
tary action,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a European  war  fbr 
sure  and  possibly  world 
war."  he  said  on  television. 
However,  an  assertion  by  the 


speaker  of  the  Duma, 
Russia’s  parliament,  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  had  ordered  nuclear 
missiles  to  be  targeted  at 
Nato  countries  was  denied 
by  the  Kremlin. 

A White  House  spokesman 
said  in  Washington:  “We've 
been  officially  assured  at  a 
high  level  that  Russia  will 
not  be  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict in  the  Balkans." 

Low  cloud  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  conflict, 
now  in  its  third  week, 
prevented  Nato  aircraft  from 
targeting  Serbian  units 
responsible  for  hounding 
Albanian  Kosovars  from 
their  homes. 

Yesterday,  as  the  weather 
closed  hi  again.  General  Sir 
Charles  Guthrie,  Britain’s 
chief  of  defence  staff,  said 
the  UK  had  reliable  reports 
that  35  people  had  been 
killed  In  Lybenic. 

"In  another  incident,  four 
lorry  loads  of  bodies  have 
been  buried  and  a fifth  load 
burnt,”  he  said.  These  are 


scenes  which  we  hoped  we 
would  never  again  witness 
in  Europe.” 

In  Belgrade,  Spyros  Kypri- 
anou.  speaker  of  the  Cyprus 
parliament,  failed  in  a mis- 
sion to  secure  the  release  of 
three  captured  US  soldiers. 
He  blamed  Mato’s  continuing 
air  strikes. 

The  alliance,  which  had 
denied  causing  damage  to  a 
residential  area  In  Pristina, 
the  Kosovo  capital,  admitted 
one  of  three  bombs  aimed  at 
the  central  telephone 
exchange  had  fallen  200  to 
800  metres  off  target 

It  corrected  an  earlier 
statement  that  Yugoslav 
radio  and  television  facilities 
Could  be  targets,  saying 
transmitters  would  be 
attacked  only  If  part  of  mili- 
tary communications. 

An  air  raid  inflicted  severe 
iiniwigB  on  Serbia’s  Eastern 
car  plant  wounding  more 
than  120  workers  who  had 
stayed  as  “human  shields” 
to  protect  the  state-owned 


complex.  Mian  Beko,  direc- 
tor of  Zastava,  said  six  mis- 
siles or  bombs  had  destroyed 
a power  plant,  the  truck 
assembly  line,  the  car  paint 
shop  and  part  of  the  car  pro- 
duction line.  A separate  part 
of  the  complex,  which  he 
said  produced  hunting  rifles 
and  pistols,  was  also  hit. 
Nato  said  it  bad  inteHigance 
that  part  of  the  plant  was 
matring  military  equipment 
In  spite  of  this  week's  Ser- 
bian declaration  of  a cease- 
fire in  Kosovo.  Nato  Said 
there  was  no  sign  of  any 
withdrawal  of  Serbian  forces 
^ and  some  signs-  of  . a* 
build-up  of  troops  to  the 
north  of  the  province.  Robin 
Cook,  UK  foreign  secretary, 
said  he  was  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of 
displaced  people  still  in  Kos- 
ovo, estimated  to  number 
between  200,000  and  500,000. 

Further  reports,  Page  2 
Comment,  analysis  and  totters, 
Pages  Band  7 


China  may  join 
WTO  this  year 


Spyros  Kyprienou  comforts  a Serbian  Mahan  hrOup^a 


Murdoch  blocked  in  bid  for  . top  UK  soccer  xlub 


By  Patrick  Harverson  in  London 

The  British  government 
yesterday  took  a firm  stance 
against  the  media  ownership 
of  sporting  franchises  when 
it  blocked  Rupert  Murdoch's 
planned  ftlbn  (£623m)  take- 
over of  Manchester  United, 
one  of  the  world’s  biggest 
soccer  clubs. 

The  decision  stands  In 
sharp  contrast  to  policy  in 
other  European  countries 
and  in  the  US,  where  media 
ownership  of  sporting  clubs 
Is  commonplace. 

Mr  Murdoch's  News  Cop 


potation  itself  owns  the  bos 
Angeles  Dodgers  baseball 
teem,  while  to  Europe  the 
Italian  soccer  dub  AC  Milan 
is  owned  by  Silvio  Berlus- 
coni, bead  of  the  Mediaset 
group,  and  the  French  dub 
Paris  St  Germain  is  owned 
by  fbinfli  plus. 

The  bid  had  been  made  by 
British  Sky  Broadcasting, 
the  country's  dominant 
sports  broadcaster,  which  is 
controlled  by  News  Corp. 

Ownership  of  United 
would  have  allowed  Mr  Mur- 
doch's broadcasting  compa- 
nies to  exploit  the  full  com- 


• mercial  potential  of  the 
dub's  vast  worldwide  follow- 
ing among  soccer  Sans. 

The  decision  was  taken 
after  the  competition  author- 
ities concluded  the  deal 
would  give  the  satellite 
broadcaster  an  unfair  advan- 
tage In  the  negotiation  of  the 
lucrative  television  rights  to 
soccer  matches  in  the 
English  Premier  League. 

Although  referring  only  to 
the  BSkyB -United  deal,  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the 
Competition  Commission's 
report  about  the  Impact  of 
media  ownership  on  soccer’s 


future  cast  doubts  over  the 
chances  of  other  British 
clubs  agreeing  takeover 
deals  with  media  groups. 

The  strength  of  the  com- 
mission's opposition  to  the 
takeover  surprised  analysts 
and  lawyers,  and  made  it 
easier  fbr  Stephen  Byers,  the 
UK  trade  and  Industry  secre- 
tary, to  take  what  had  been 
Been  as  a politically  uncom- 
fortable decision. 

The  government  has  been 
criticised  over  its  links  with 
Mr  Murdoch,  whose  Sun 
newspaper  advised  its  read- 
ers to  vote  Labour  at  the 


0097  general  election,  -tom 
the  hid  had  attracted  vocifer- 
ous opposition. 

BSkyB  and  Manchester 
United  both  expressed  disap- 
pointment at  the  decision. 
Mark  Booth,  BSkyB 's  chief 
executive,  said  the  decision 
set  an  unfortunate  precedent 
fbr  other  dubs  and  compa- 
nies looking  to  join  forces. 

“This  is  a bad  ruling  for 
British  football  clubs  who 
will  have  to  compete  in 
Europe  against  clubs  who 
are  backed  by  successful 
media  companies,”  he  said. 

The  decision  was  hailed  by 


. 'Murdoch,  th&pressure  group 
which  led  the  light  to  Mock 
the  bid,  'as  "a "victory  for 
football,  a victory  for  broad- 
casting and  a victory  for  the 
-ordinary  fan".  . 

Same  supporters  called  on 
Martin  Edwards,  the  club’s 
chief  executive,  to  step 
down.  However,  the  club 
insisted  the  management 
would  remain  In  place 

FoothaD  share  prices  fell 
sharply  on  the  London  stock 
• market  "after  tbe  ndtog. ' 


By  Stephen  Rdter  and  Haney 
Mine  in  Washington 

China  could  enter  the  World 
Trade  Organisation  by  the 
end  of  the  ‘year  if  the 
momentum  of  negotiations 
was  sustained,  Charlene  Bar- 
she&ky,  US  trade  represen- 
tative. said  yesterday. 

However,  significant  work 
needed  to  be  done  on  a num- 
ber of  issues  to  secure  Chi- 
nese entry. 

In  particular,  she  said,  the 
US  needed  to  be  satisfied 
that  China  would  implement 
its  part  of  any  deal  systemat- 
ically. 

The  US  and  China  failed 
on-  Thursday  to  agree  a deal 
on  WTO  entry  that  would 
have  capped  a summit  meet- 
ing between  US  president 
Bill  Clinton  and  Zbu  Rongji, 
the  Chinese  premier. 

But  Ms  Barshefsky  said 
negotiators  had  advanced 
more  In  the  past  few  months 
than  In  the  previous  .13 
years. 

“On  toe  current  trajectory, . 
I’d  say  that  we  should  expect 
China  to  enter  by  tbe  end  of 
this  year.”'  she  said-  lit  an 
interview. 

But  she  .said  there  was  a 
need  for  a .review  mecha- 
nism . of.  Chiba’s  implementa- 
tion' dibits  that- would  act  as 
an  "early  . wanting  system”. 

■ issue  is  not -so  much 

some  means  to'  help  China 
get  hack  on  track,"  ape  said. 
She  said  the  European ' 
Union,  with  which  the  US 
had  worked  closely  on  Chi- 
nese accession,  had  similar 
concerns. 

US  business  groups  yester- 
day welcomed  toe  progress 
made  in  the  negotiations. 
But  some  expressed  concern 
that  failure  to  sign  a bilat- 
eral trade  deal  during  this 
week’s  US  visit  by  Mr  Zbu 
could  jeopardise  prospects 
for  Chinese  entry. 

Mr  Zhu  yesterday  met  US 


lawmakers,  opened  a confer- 
ence on  the  environment 
and  development . with  A1 
Gore,  US  vice-president,  and 
was  due  to  meet  Alan  Green- 
span, the  Federal  Reserve 
chairman,  and  Robert  Rubin, 
the  Treasury  secretary. 

Business  groups  praised 
US  negotiators  for  toe  much 
improved  access  to  the  Chi- 
nese market  that  would 
result,  once  China  joined  the 
WTO.  But  they  also  said  the 
administration  should  move 
quickly  to  capitalise  on  the 
.gains  made.- . 

“It  Is  now  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  momen- 
tum of  the  negotiations  be 
maintained  so  that  China's 
accession  package  can  be 
completed  at  the  earliest 
date,” ‘ said  Ernest  Micek, 
nhainrnm  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American 
Trade.  - 

US  officials  said  a deal  on 
market  access  was  within 
the  grasp  of  negotiators  this 
week,  but  concern  by  the 
. president  about  an  adverse 
reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  led 
him  to  decide  not  to  seal  an 
accord.  Officials  of  the  US 
trade  representative,  State 
Department  and  National 
Security  Council  favoured 
signing  a deal  this  week, 
while  those  opposed 
Included  the  Treasury. 

Observers  were  divided  on 
■ whether  this  was- a wise  tac- 
‘rtfcdl  decision  by. the  presi- 
.-dmstr  some  arguing  that  a 
deal  would  be  easier  to  con- 
clude away  from  the  public 
spotlight  in  the  summer, 
with  others  saying  toe  Chi- 
nese might  well  be  exasper- 
ated that  their  extensive 
concessions  bad  failed  to  sat- 
isfy toe  US. 

Mrs  Barshefsky  refused  to 
comment  on  cabinet  discus- 
sions on  the  deal  She  attri- 
buted the  advances  to  the 
personal  involvement  of  Mr 
Zhu. 

Entry  apposed,  Page  4 


European  rate  cut  welcomed  Goldman  in  ‘partnership  pool’ 


Thera  was  a broad  welcome  fbr  the  European  Central  Bank's 
decision  to  cut  Interest  rates,  but  some  analysts  doubted  that  toe  cut 
would  promote  economic  growth.  MeenwhSe,  the  euro-zone's  eco- 
nomic difficulties  were  underlined  by  figures  showing  that  unemploy- 
ment has  not  dropped.  Page  3;  Editorial  Comment,  Page  B 

Nationalist  leader  talks  of  Scotland  in  euro-zone 

A Scottish  National  party  administration  in  Edinburgh  would  aim  to 
hold  an  early  referendum  on  independence,  and  could  establish  a 
separate  Scottish  currency  while  it  seeks  to  join  the  euro-zOne,  Alex 
Salmond,  party  leader,  said.  Page  St  A blow  for  Scotland,  Page  7 

US  producer  price  rise  below  expectations 

The  US  Labor  Department  said  Its  producer  price  Index  rose  mfldly 
by  a seasonally  adjusted  0J2  per  cent  last  month,  following  a 0.4  per 
cent  drop  In  February.  The  figure  was  marginaSy  below  analysts' 
expectations,  triggering  a slight  rise  In  band  prices.  Page  4 

Justice  starts  to  catch  up  with  Argentina’s  ex-rulers 

The  babies  token  from  women  who  disappeared  during  Argentina's 
"Dirty  War"  In  the  1970s  are  only  now  discovering  their  true  Identity. 
And  the  former  mfUtary  rulers,  including  ax-dictator  Leopoldo  Galt  led, 
are  discovering  that  justice  is  catching  up  with  them.  Page  4 


Goldman  Sachs,  toe  investment  banking  partnership  that  b set  to 
become  a public  company  next  month,  b creating  a "partnership 
poor  that  wfU  continue  to  Bnk  compensation  for  high-fliers  to  the 
performance  of  the  company  following  Its  IPO.  Page  24  and  Lex 

Dresdner  Bank  to  boost  core  capital  for  acquisitions 

Dresdner  Bank,  Germany's  third  largest,  signalled  It  was  preparing  a 
large  acquisition  when  It  announced  plans  to  Increase  its  core  capital 
by  DMZSton  (S1.53bn)  in  May.  Page  24 

Ventura  capital  fund  buys  French  car  parts  maker 

PftUdraw  Ventures,  a London-based  venture  capital  fond  controlled 
by  Swiss  bank  UBS,  has  become  Europe's  biggest  independent  sup- 
plier of  automotive  castings  following  tts  FFr2. 5bn  ($4 10m,  €380tn) 
acquisition  of  Vaffond,  a leading  French  car  parts  mater.  Page  24 

Russia’s  comments  on  Kosovo  unsettle  markets 

European  stock  markets  started  strongly,  as  Investors  welcomed 
Thursday’s  half-point  rate  cut  by  the  European  Central  Bank.  But  the 
markets  tost  momentum  In  toe  afternoon,  aa  a weak  opening  on  WaU 
Street  and  concerns  about  Russian  statements  over  Kosovo 
prompted  profit-taking.  The  DAX  in  Frankfort  ended  1.3  per  cent 
higher.  World  stocks.  Pages  20  and  21;  Bonds,  Page  8;  Curren- 
cies, Page  9[  London  stocks,  Paga  17;  Treasure  island,  Page  ? 
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Going,  Going,  Gone.can? 


Il  Mastering  Information  Management 


The  latest  instalment  In  the  FTs 
12-part  series  is  published  on  Monday. 
Part  Seven: 

Extract  from  Peter  Drucker’s 
forthcoming  book 


FTxoni:  the  FT  web  site  provides  updated  news  and 
an  online  archive  of  back  articles  at  http://wwwJT.com 
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KOSOVO  CRISIS  


‘Tomahawk  democracy’  decried  as  car  plant  bombed 


Or  Buy  Dtanore  In  Belgrade 


Nato  air  raids  early 
yesterday  inflicted  severe 
damage  on  Serbia's  Zastava 
car  plant,  wounding  more 
than  120  workers  who  bad 
stayed  as  “human  shields" 
to  protect  the  state-owned 
complex  which,  according  to 
officials,  also  produced  hunt 
ing  rifles  and  pistols. 

Milan  Beko,  the  director  of 
Zastava  and  Serbia's  former 
privatisation  minister,  was 
outraged  that  Nato  had  tar- 
geted a civilian  factory  that 


had  been  in  privatisation 
talks  with  Italy’s  Plat  and 
Peugeot  of  France. 

“What  are  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  new  millennium? 
Tomahawk  democracy?"  he 
said  as,  accompanied  by 
thousands  of  workers,  he 
inspected  the  wrecked  plant 
in  the  southern  city  of  Kra- 
gujevac. 

"After  so  many  years  of 
sanctions  we  were  on  the 
edge  of  starvation  and  now 
we  were  starting  to  do  some- 
thing: With  Fiat  or  Peugeot 
we  were  on  the  road  to  a 


good  future.”  the  director 
said. 

Mr  Beko  said  six  missiles 
or  bombs  had  destroyed  a 
power  plant,  the  truck 
assembly  line,  which  was  46 
per  cent  owned  by  Italy’s 
Iveco.  as  well  as  the  car 
paint  shop  and  the  finishing 
section  of  the  production 
line. 

He  said  the  strikes  had 
injured  124  workers,  who 
had  ignored  requests  by  the 
Yugoslav  army  to  leave. 

A separate  part  of  the 
industrial  complex,  which 


Mr  Beko  said  produced  only 
hunting  rifles  and  pistols, 
was  also  hit. 

He  said  the  factory  had 
stopped  producing  weapons 
for  the  military  more  than  is 
months  ago.  although  Poli- 
tika,  Serbia's  leading  official 
newspaper,  reported  last 
month  that  Zastava  had  pro- 
duced a new  multiple  gre- 
nade-launcher ready  for 
export  and  ideal  for  combat- 
ing “terrorists". 

The  Zastava  car  plant  was 
the  pride  of  former  Yugo- 
slavia. producing  220.000 


cars  a year  in  its  heyday  and 
employing  40.000  workers. 
During  sanctions  imposed  on 
Belgrade  from  1992  to  1996. 
following  the  wars  in  Bosnia 
and  Croatia,  output  feD  to  an 
annual  5.000  units,  but  under 
Mr  Beko  s new  management 
this  had  risen  to  12,000  in 
the  last  five  months  of  last 


year. 

Ironically,  a year  ago, 
when  be  was  privatisation 
minister,  the  entrepreneur 
with  no  party  affiliation  was 
courted  by  western  govern- 
ments as  a leading  reformist 


within  the  Serbian  govern- 
ment and  a favourite  guest 
on  the  diplomatic  dinner  cir- 
cuit. 

Zastava  produced  the  ubiq- 
uitous Yugo.  which  once 
made  inroads  on  western 
markets,  as  well  as  the  latest 
model  - still  14  years  old  - 
the  Florida  hatch-back. 

“It  won’t  have  that  name 
any  longer.  We’ll  have  to 
find  something  more  appro- 
priate," Mr  Beko  said. 

On  Thursday  night  Nato 
also  targeted  radio  and  tele- 
vision transmitters  used  by 


RTS.  Serbia’s  state-run 
broadcaster.  Air  Commodore 
David  Wfiby,  Nato’s  military 
spokesman,  said  RTS  was  a 
“legitimate  target  which 
the  airways  with  hate 
and  with  lies  over  the 


years”. 

But,  he  said,  RTS  would 
escape  further  punishment  if 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  Yugo- 
slav president,  gave  six 
hours  of  air  space  to  western 
news  broadcasts  each  day. 
The  defiant  reply  from  RTS 
was  a message  to  Nato  head- 
quarters giving  its  address 


KOSOVO  LIBERATION  ARMY 


Serb  aggression 
helps  KLA  to  win 
hearts  and  minds 


While  the  army’s  effectiveness  is  unclear, 
there  is  no  doubting  Its  support  in  the 
province,  writes  Stefan  Wagstyl 


A soldier  in  a green  cam- 
ouflage  uniform  with  an 
eagle  badge  on  one 
shoulder  and  automatic  rifle 
slung  over  the  other  looks 
with  his  partner  in  the  back 
of  our  car  and  in  the  boot 
before  waving  us  through. 
“We  are  fighting  to  free  Kos- 
ovo.” be  says. 

This  is  the  Kosovo  Libera- 
tion Army  on  duty  in  the 
mountains  of  northern 
Albania.  The  two  men  are 
running  a checkpoint  on  the 
road  from  Kukea,  the  main 
border  town,  to  the  Albanian 
interior  - the  principal  exit 
route  for  Kosovar  refugees. 
They  are  looting,  they  say, 
for  Serbian  spies  and  for 
young  Kosovar  Albanian 
men  trying  to  evade  KLA 
service. 

In  a nearby  valley  there  is 
a tented  camp,  a receiving 
point  for  recruits.  These 
include  many  volunteers, 
the  press-ganged,  and  a 
smattering  of  emigre  Koso- 
vars who  have  returned 
from  other  countries  to  fight 
for  their  homeland.  They  are 
responding  to  a KLA  “mobi- 
lisation” call  made  soon 
after  the  start  of  Nato  bomb- 


ing. 

Most  have  no  military 
experience,  but  all  seem 
determined  to  do  battle.  The 
fighting  has  dearly  radical- 


ised the  ethnic  Albanians  of 
Kosovo. 

Serbim  filezkurtaj,  a 36- 
year-old  father  of  three  from 
Zhur,  near  Prizren,  who  ran 
a building  company,  is 
nobody’s  idea  of  a hot-head. 
But  speaking  in  Kukes  he 
says  he  has  lost  everything 
- a house  and  its  contents 
worth  DM500,000  (€260,000, 
$280,000).  “I  have  to  fight,” 
be  says. 

Aside  from  its  ability  to 
recruit,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  KLA  is  hard  to  judge.  It 
seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  in  slowing  Serb 
assaults  on  civilians  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  Jakup  Kras- 
niqi.  KLA  political  director, 
says  this  is  not  surprising  as 
the  army’s  main  aim  in 
recent  days  has  been  to  sup- 
port civilians,  not  to  attack 
Serb  forces. 

However,  even  the  support 
for  civilians  has  been 
patchy,  at  best.  Refugees 
speak  warmly  of  the  KLA 
but  few  have  specific  exam- 
ples of  receiving  KLA  aid  on 
their  way  from  Kosova 

Visar  Reka,  a KLA  spokes- 
man working  with  Mr  Kras- 
niqi,  bristles  at  suggestions 
that  the  force  has  been 
weakened  by  the  most 
recent  Serb  attack.  He  says 
that  even  this  week  a KLA 
unit  in  its  stronghold  in  the 


MOSCOW 


By  Andrew  Jack  to  Moscow 


Comrades  in  arms:  A unit  of  the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  honours  a dead  colleague  recently 


Drenica  district  west  of  Pris- 
tina attacked  and  killed  30 
Serb  policemen  while  they 
were  looting  a village. 

“All  were  eliminated.” 
says  Mr  Reka.  a claim  which 
is  impossible  to  verify. 

The  KLA  is  also  helping 
Nato  by  supplying  informa- 
tion, including  bomb  daraagp 
reports,  Mr  Reka  adds. 

Weston  military  officials 
say  the  KLA  was  hit  badly 
by  Serb  forces  during  most 
of  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Nato’s  air  action,  as  the 
Serbs  took  advantage  of  the 
limits  imposed  by  poor 
weather  on  Nato  pilots.  How- 
ever, the  Serbian  forces  are 
now  being  hampered  by 
Nato  attacks  on  units  on  the 
ground  in  Kosovo. 

Nato  says  there,  is  evi- 
dence of  KLA  counter-at- 
tacks. but  Air  Marshal  Sir 
John  Day  of  the  UK  believes 


they  “have  a difficult  job  on 
their  hands". 

Whatever  its  military 
strengths,  the  political 
power  of  the  KLA  among 
Kosovars  seems  higher  than 
ever,  particularly  since  Ibra- 
him Rugova,  the  unofficial 
Kosovo  president,  appeared 
on  television  with  Slobodan 
Milosevic.  Yugoslav  presi- 
dent 

Even  if  he  was  acting 
under  duress,  as  many  Koso- 
vars believe,  the  sight  of  his 
powerlessness  has  under- 
mined his  reputation. 


This  war-induced  popular- 
ity is  new  to  the  KLA. 
Founded  in  1992.  it. had 
little  support  until  the  mid- 
1990s.  Many  Kosovars,  par- 
ticularly middle-class  urban 
people,  preferred  to  trust  the 
genial  Mr  Rugova  than 
the  Marxist-influenced  KLA. 


However.  attitudes 
changed  as  Serb  pressure 
mounted  and  the  Kosovars 
found  themselves  ignored  by 
the  international  community 
In  the  1995  Bosnia  Dayton 
accord. 

Money  for  fighting  started 
to  flow  in  from  the  Albanian 
diaspora.  The  KLA  took  its 
share  from  a 3 per  cent 
“income  tax”  levied  on 
emigres  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  by  a Kosovo  gov- 
ernment-in -exile. 

West  European  police  are 
Investigating  claims  that 
some  of  the  KLA's  funds 
came  from  drug  smuggling 
and  other  criminal  activities 
- allegations  rejected  by  the 
organisation. 

As  it  grew  stronger,  so  did 
Serb  assaults  on  its  forces, 
notably  in  the  1998  summer 
campaign.  Mr  Reka  says  sur- 
viving this  attack  was  the 


KLA’s  biggest  success  so  far 
- which  some  might  see  as 
an  admission  of  its  limited 
attack  capability.  While  it 
has  smuggled  numerous 
rifles  and  grenade  launchers 
from  Albania,  it  has  nothing 
to  match  Serb  armour. 

With  growing  ethnic  Alba- 
nian support  has  come  inter- 
national recognition,  culmin- 
ating in  the  Rambouillet 
peace  talks,  where  western 
governments  paid  less  heed 
to  Mr  Rugova  than  to  the 
KLA  delegation  led  by  29- 
year-old  Hashlm  Thaqi,  who 
was  nominated  prime  minis- 
ter of  an  interim  govern-, 
meat. 

The  KLA  is  by  no  means 
united.  Having  evolved  from 
military  units  which  retain  a 
high  level  of  operational 
independence,  it  suffers  from 
internal  divisions.  An  over- 
all military  commander  - 


Suleiman  Seliml  - was 
named  only  at  the  time  of 
Rambouillet,  and  his  rela- 
tionship with  Mr  Thaqi  is  by 
no  means  clear. 

Equally  undear  is  the  rela- 
tionship these  two  have  with 
Adem  Demaci,  a 63-year-old 
veteran  political  prisoner 
and  hardliner  who  opposed 
RambouflleL 

Mr  Demaci  was  dismissed 
from  the  KLA  leadership  for 
blocking  the  accord  because 
it  gave  Kosovo  only  auton- 
omy. not  independence. 
However,  be  may  have 
retained  considerable 
authority. 

Most  Kosovars  want  to  set 
aside  their  internal  divirions 
for  the  duration  of  the  con- 
flict. As  Mr  Reka  says: 
“What  matters  now  is  fight- 
ing the  Serb  forces.” 
Additional  reporting  by  Alex- 
ander Nicoll 


BONN  J0SCHKA  FISCHER  HAS  NOT  TRIED  TO  HIDE  FRUSTRATIONS  BRUSSELS  OFFICIALS  PUT  FIRST  TWO  TOUGH  WEEKS  BEHIND  THEM 


War  takes  its  toll 


on  pacifist  minister 


United  front  helps 
to  lift  mood  at  Nato 


The  Russian  leadership  sent 
out  dangerously  contradic- 
tory messages  bn  Yugoslavia. 
yesterday  after  .President 
Boris  Yeltsin  was  reported  fa 
have  ordered  the  country's 
missiles  to  be  targeted,  on 
Nato'  countries  involved. in 
air  strikes,  before  other 
senior  officials  denied  any 
such  action  had  been  taken. 

Gennady  Seleznyev;_Cam.- 
munist  speaker  of  the  Duma, 
the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, said  in  the  morning 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  had  told  Mm 
during  discussions  on  Yugo- 
slavia that  hfi  had  ordered 
nuclear  missiles  to  be  retar- 
geted on  the  west 

The  Kremlin  fuelled  confu- 
sion by  initially  refusing  to 
either  confirm  or  deny  the 
president’s  statement,  while 
Russia’s  Strategic  'Rocket 
Forces  said  it  was  not  aware 
of  any  change  in  its  standing 
orders. 

In  a sign  that  Mr  Yeltsin 
may  have  been  muddled  in 
his  statements,  Mr  Seleznyov 
stuck  by  his  version  of 
events  while  Kremlin  offi- 
cials suggested  that  the  pres- 
ident had  been  . misunder- 
stood. 

By  late  afternoon  Igor  Iva- 
nov, foreign  minister,  was 
emphasising  that  he  was 
unaware  of  “any  orders  con- 
cerning missiles’’. 

Mystified  by  what  the 
president  had  actually  said, 
the  British  embassy  in 
Moscow  said  it  was  urgently 
trying  to  obtain  clarification, 
while  Robin  Cook,  British 


By  Haig  Sfanonian  in  Botin 


Joschfca  Fischer,  torment 
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Every  -crag  and  crevice  on 
Joscbka  Fischer’s  crumpled 
face  speaks  volumes.  Ger- 
many’s foreign  minister  has 
visibly  suffered  in  his  public 
appearances  In  the  17  days 
since  Nato  started  bombing 
Yugoslavia. 

Indeed,  Mr  Fischer  and 
other  leading  members  of 
the  Green  party,  the  junior 
member  of  the  Red-Green 
coalition  of  Socialists  and 
environmentalists  in  Bonn, 
have  made  self-examination 
something  of  a trademark. 

With  Luftwaffe  aircraft  in 
combat  for  the  first  time 
since  1945,  Nato’s  policy  has 
come  as  a shock  to  a country 
which  believed  war  had  been 
consigned  to  the  history 
books.  Instead,  for  Mr 
Fischer,  SO,  the  fighting  in 
Yugoslavia  has  prompted 
some  bitter  soul-searching. 

The  foreign  minister,  like 
Chancellor  Gerhard  SchrO - 
der.  represents  the  first  gen- 
eration of  German  politi- 
cians to  have  grown  up  after 
the  Nazis.  But  unlike  the 
chancellor’s  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  (SPD),  which 
has  been  rocked  by  the  Kos- 
ovo crisis  because  of  its 
strong  anti-military  wing, 
the  pacifist  Greens  have 
been  positively  convulsed. 

For  many  party  members 
the  foreign  minister  is  a 
turncoat  who  has  sold  out 
pacificism  in  his  desire  for 
power.  Rather  than  seeing 
the  former  taxi  driver  turned 
politician  as  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  acci- 
dent-prone coalition, 
die-hard  Greens  have 
branded  Mr  Fischer  as  a 
warmonger.  Some  have 
called  for  bis  resignation. 

Hans-Chiistian  StrObele,  a 
leading  Greens  pacificist. 
claims  the  party  is  shedding 
members  by  backing  Ger- 
man involvement  in  the 
fighting.  Last  week  Mr  StrO- 


bele and  others  demanded  a 
special  party  congress  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue.  After  first 
agreeing  to  a lower  profile 
meeting  with  about  100 
regional  representatives  this 
week,  party  leaders  have 
now  approved  a special  con- 
gress next  month  - the  sec- 
ond in  60  days. 

Mr  Fischer  will  have  some 
explaining  to  do.  The  Nato 
strikes  have  exposed  two 
weaknesses  among  the 
Greens:  first,  a moral  crisis 
over  whether  the  fighting  is 
justified;  and,  second,  a prac- 
tical dilemma  on  how  to 
keep  disillusioned  voters  on 
board. 

This  week  the  Greens' 
headquarters  in  Bonn  were 


‘I’m  convinced 
that  what  we’ve 
done  has 
been  right  from 
the  start* 


even  occupied  briefly  by  a 
band  of  anti-fhscists  protest- 
ing against  its  policy. 

Quite  how  many  Greens 
are  banding  back  their  mem- 
bership cards  is  hard  to 
judge.  The  former  commu- 
nist Party  of  Democratic 
Socialism,  now  Germany's 
only  anti-war  party,  says  it 
has  gained  267  members 
since  the  Nato  strikes 
started.  That  is  a significant 
number  for  the  PDS.  which 
is  haemorrhaging  support  as 

its  predominantly  elderly 
members  from  the  east  die 
off 

Desperate  to  win  new  vot- 
ers amnng  younger  Germans 
in  the  west,  the  party  sees 
disenchanted  Greens  as  rich 
pickings. 

But  even  if  grass-roots 
defections  are  still  relatively 


limited...  tbe  Greens  could 
face  a more,  embarrassing 
drubbing  at  ..the  ballot  box. 
Disappointment  over  their 
initial  showing  in  govern- 
ment lay  partly  behind  tbe 
drop  in  support  seen  in  state 
elections  in  Hesse  in  Febru- 
ary - tbe  Greens’  first  test  at 
the  polls  since  taking  power 
with  the  SPD  in  October. 

With  European  Parliament 
elections  looming  in  June, 
many  party  leaders  are  wor- 
ried about  further  losses. 

Senior  party  members  are 
divided  over  how  to  respond. 
An lje  Radcke.  the  party's  co- 
leader, has  said  Nato  should 
halt  its  strikes  and  return  to 
the  negotiating  table.  But 
she  also  argued  Greens 
should  remain  in  govern- 
ment as  long  as  they  could 
influence  policy  to  end  the 
conflict 

Mr  Fischer  has  attempted 
to  steer  a similar  line.  He 
has  not  tried  to  hide  the 
Inner  frustrations  and  tor- 
ments Kosovo  has  prompted. 
“I'm  convinced  that  what 
we’ve  done  as  the  German 
government  has  been  right 
from  the  start,"  he  said. 
Alluding  to  the  country's 
heavy  historical  burden  of 
fascism  and  genocide,  be 
noted:  “Germany  couldn't 
have  acted  any  other  way.” 

“There  is  no  innocent 
party  in  this  situation.  Who- 
ever takes  action  carries 
grave  responsibility.  But  so 
do  those  who  don’t  act.” 

He  has  noted  tbat  he 
opposed  the  Vietnam  war 
and  Augusto  Pinochet.  He 
has  also  recalled  bow,  as  a 
child,  he  used  to  ask  his  par- 
ents why  they  had  not  done 
more  to  oppose  Hitler. 

“I  haven’t  only  learned  ’no 
more  war’."  he  said  this 
week,  referring  to  one  of  the 
mantras  of  the  German  paci- 
fist movement.  "I’ve  also 
learned  ‘no  more  Ausch- 
witz’." In  Germany,  such 
words  carry  much  weight. 


By  Nei  Buckley  in  Brussels 


Just  as  tbe  skies  cleared 
over  Yugoslavia  this  week, 
so  spirits  began  to  lift  a little 
at  Nato's  nerve  centre  In 
Brussels. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the 
campaign,  officials  admit, 
were  difficult.  There  were 
private  admissions  that  the 
allies  had  underestimated 
the  cunning  and  resilience  of 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  the 
Yugoslav  president,  and  the 
ferocity  with  which  he 
would  pursue  ethnic  cleans- 
ing in  Kosovo. 

There  were  leaks  suggest- 
ing military  commanders 
had  warned  tbat  an  air  cam- 
paign alone  would  not  be 
enough  to  drive  Mr  Milos- 
evic’s forces  from  Kosovo, 
and  fears  that  the  alli- 
ance's resolve  might  splin- 
ter. 

“It  was  fairly  grim  here 
the  first  week,”  admitted  one 
Nato  diplomat  yesterday. 

But  as  the  air  campaign 
entered  its  third  week,  sev- 
eral factors  brightened  the 
mood. 

One  was  Tuesday's  swift 
agreement  to  denounce  Mr 
Milosevic’s  unilateral  cease- 
fire announcement  - seen  as 
an  attempt  to  seize  the 
moral  high  ground  and  split 
the  alliance  - as  insufficient 
to  stop  the  bombing. 

The  unity  extended  even 
to  Greece,  where  public  opin- 
ion has  been  most  hostile  to 
bombing  and  which  might 
have  been  sympathetic  to  an 
Orthodox  Easter  ceasefire. 

“We  now  have  a feeling  of 
being  united."  said  another 
Nato  official. 

“During  the  first  few  days 
we  were  not  so  sure  that 
everyone’s  support  would 
remain  solid.  We  didn’t 
know  what  impact  public 
opinion  might  have.” 

Not  only  was  unity  pre- 
served. but  opinions  con- 
verged on  Nato's  objectives. 


Within  hours  of  Tuesday’s 
Yugoslav  offer.  Nato  ambas- 
sadors in  Brussels  had 
endorsed  a new,  five-point 
list  of  demands  for  Mr  Milos- 


evic. 

The  Ifst  was  a strength- 
ened and  clarified  version  of 
demands  first  released  by 
Javier  Solana,  Nato  sec- 
retary-general, last  Saturday 
evening,  but  from  which 
some  Nato  members  had 
initially  distanced  them- 
selves. 

Views  also  began  to  con- 
verge on  the  humanitarian 
crisis,  which  a senior  diplo- 
mat said  this  week  had 
caused  “great  heartache" 
within  the  alliance.  Splits 
over  whether  to  absorb  refu- 


‘During  the  first 
days  we  were  not 
so  sure  that 
support  would 
remain  solid1 


gees  into  Nato  countries  or 
keep  them  in  the  Balkans 
were  healed  through  a cam- 
promise  agreement  to  do  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

The  alliance  began  to 
prove  it  could  both  carry  on 
its  air  campaign  and  provide 
military  support  to  the 
humanitarian  effort. 

Another  foctor  lifting  the 
mood  was  that  air  strikes 
finally  began  bitting  Serbian 
forces  on  the  ground  in  Kos- 
ovo - coupled  with  signs 
that  the  cumulative  effect  of 
two  weeks'  bombing  was 
being  felt. 

Nato's  daily  briefings  for 
journalists  could  finally 
show  pictures  of  a bombed- 
out  Serbian  military  convoy 
and  tanks,  and  cockpit  film 
of  a missile  striking  an 
armoured  personnel  carrier. 


“The  strikes  are  beginning 
to  have  an  effect,"  said  one 
diplomat  “And  we  are  better 
able  to  assess  their  impact 
when  the  weather  Is  clear.” 

Other  officials  suggested 
there  was  evidence  Mr  Milos- 
evic's forces  were  having  dif- 
ficulty moving  around  due 
to  fuel  shortages,  and 
destruction  of  infrastructure 
and  lines  of  communication. 

But  the  clouds  were  com- 
ing down  again  yesterday  - 
and  the  alliance  showed  it 
still  had  a capacity  for 
embarrassing  gaffes.  It  bad 
to  correct  two  main  points 
from  its  Thursday  press 
briefing,  when  it  suggested 
Yugoslav  TV  and  radio 
might  be  targets  (they  are 
not)  and  that  Nato  did  not 
cause  civilian  damage  in 
Pristina  that  Yugoslavia  dis- 
played to  foreign  journalists 
Ot  did). 

Difficult  choices  lie  ahead, 
any  of  which  could  break  the 
diplomatic  consensus  In 
Brussels. 

One  is  the  circumstances 
under  which  an  interna- 
tional security  force  might 
enter  Kosovo  to  protect 
returning  refugees. 

Nato  says  it  will  only  send 
such  a ground  force  into  a 
“permissive”  environment. 
Interpretations  differ  on 
what  that  means. 

There  is  also  the  danger 
that  a desperate  Mr  Milos- 
evic could  use  Kosovars  as 
human  shields  to  protect  tar- 


Despite  all  protestations  to 
tbe  contrary,  should  air 
strikes  tail  to  break  Mr  Mil- 
osevic's forces  the  alliance 
could  still  face  a decision  on 
a ground  invasion.  Senior 
diplomats  say  no  planning  is 
being  carried  out  beyond 
preliminary  work  done  last 
summer. 

But  in  a conflict  situation, 
they  say.  nothing  can  be 
ruled  out  definitively. 


foreign  secretary,  stoked  the 
controversy  by  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  an  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

“It  cannot  be  in  Russia's 
long-term  interests  to  isolate 
itself  in  the  Balkans  with 
[Yugoslav  President  Slobo- 
dan] Milosevic  at  a time 
when  he  himself  is  more  iso- 
lated than  ever  among  the 
countries  of  the  region."  Mr 
Cook  said. 

Struggling  with  ill  h^ith, 
Mr  Yeltsin  has  periodically 
made  statements  that  have 
bemused  and  confused 
observers. 

In  late  1997  at  a press  con- 
ference in  Stockholm  he  mis' 
took  Sweden  for  Finland  and 
Norway,  and  referred  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan  as  nuclear 
powers. 

At  a briefing  with  journal- 
ists during  the  visit  of  US 
President  Bill  Clinton  to 
Moscow  last  September,  the 
Russian  president  appeared 
to  believe  he  was  hosting  tbe 
press  conference  at  tbe  con- 
clusion of  the  discussions, 
when  in  fact  the  talks  had 
not  yet  begun. 

In  an  indication  of  the 
intense  domestic  political 
pressure  that  he  is  under,  Mr 
Yeltsin  said  in  a statement 
yesterday  that  "some  depu- 
ties and  politicians”  had 
demanded  that  he  give  tbe 
go-ahead  to  military  inter- 
vention in  Yugoslavia  or 
they  would  vote  against  him 
in  Communist-inspired 
impeachment  hearings 
scheduled  for  April  15. 

Having  Just  returned  from 
a meeting  in  Belgrade  with 
Mr  Milosevic.  Mr  Seleznyev 
also  said  yesterday  that  the 
talks  with  Mr  Yeltsin 
touched  on  tbe  proposal  for 
a union  between  Russia, 
Yugoslavia  and  Belorussia.  '' 
Andrei  Piontkovsky,  head 
of  the  Centre  for  Strategic 
Studies  In  Moscow,  called 
the  president's  statements 
“foolish  and  counter-produc- 
tive”. 

He  said  they  risked  jeopar- 
dising Russia's  potential  role 
as  a broker  in  the  Yugoslav 
conflict,  and  would  alienate 
support  and  do  little  to  help 
the  president’s  efforts  to 
fight  impeachment 
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NATO  CAMPAIGN  'HUMAN  SHIELDS'  WOUNDED  AS  FACTORY  HIT  □ MOSCOW  SOWS  CONFUSION  □ RELIEF  AT  NATO  HEADQUARTERS 
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K It  ... 


in  Belgrade  - lQTakovska 
Street 

RTS  is  the  main,  propa- 
ganda tool  ot  the  Serbian 
regime  and  has  kept  its 
viewers  in  the  dark  oyer  the 
depth  of  the  refogee  crisis  in 
Kosovo  province-  . 

State  television  routinely 
refers  to  Nato  as  “fascist1 
aggressors”  and  compares 
OS  President  Bin  Clintoh 
with  Hitler.  Some  relay  sta- 
tions were  knocked  out  ear- 
ner this  week,  blanking  tele- 
vision screens  in  central 
Serbia. 
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COMPETITIVE 

Taiwan  cuts  tariffs  on 

semiconductor  parts 

SK  Vesterday  it  was  halving 

SuS  used  in  etectoonlc 

c^Pattive  edge  by  irim- 
0 15  oer  for  23  of  the  products  will  fall  to 

^ ^ ^ others  to  025  p*  cent, 

a varie*y  of  krteg  rated  circuits, 
transistors,  were  described  as  upstream 

TTan*s  hu9e  electronics rranufac- 
cuts  W,w  production  costs  of 
^^J^onductOf  industry  and  upgrade  makers’  export 
OUr  industrtaJ  technology  dS/ef- 

the  wortd’s  advanced  countries." 
me  ministry  sa»d.  Reuters,  Taipei 

EAST  TIMOR 

Guerrilla  leader  threatened 

The  East  Timor  guerrilla  leader.  Xanana  Gusmao.  will  be 
rwnpved  from  house  arrest  and  returned  to  jail  unless  he 
retracts  a calf  to  arms  within  one  week,  Indonesia’s  justice 
rmnistei^  Muladi.  said  yesterday.  The  written  statement 
has  to  be  withdrawn  in  writing,  if  it  is  only  withdrawn 
orally,  it  must  be  done  so  firmly."  Mr  Muladi  said. 

Mr  Gusmao  was  jailed  fpr  20  years  after  his  capture  in 
1992,  but  was  moved  tqhouse  arrest  in  February  to  afiow 
him  to  play  a leading  role  on  talks  on  East  Timor’s  future. 
On  Monday  he  issued  a statement  calling  on  East  Tlmo- 
rese  to  take  up  arms  against  Jakarta's  forces  in  the  former 
Portuguese  colony.  .On  Wednesday,  he  denied  that  the 
constituted  a declaration  of  war.  Pro-Jakarta  militias  have 
called  the  statement  an;“offer  of  war".  Reuters,  Jakarta 

WEST  AFRICA 


Niger  president  assassinated 

The  president  of  landlocked  Niger,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Sahara  desert  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  bodyguards 
during  a military  coup  yesterday.  Niger’s  {Mime  minister 
said  in  a televised  address  the  National  Assembly  had 
been  dissolved  and  all  political  activity  suspended.  He 
added  that  a government  of  national  unity  would  be' 
formed  in  a few  days.  He  said  Ibrahim  Bare  Mainassara 
had  been  killed  in  a "tragic  accident"  but  US  officials  said 
the  president  was  assassinated  by  his  guards. 

The  turmoil  comes  amid  opposition  calls  for  Mr  Mainas- 
sara’s  resignation  after  the  annulment  of  regional  elections 
held  earlier  In  the  week:  There  were  unconfirmed  reports 
of  violent  attacks  on  vote  counters  and,  on  Wednesday,  - 
the  Supreme  Court  annulled  the  elections  and  ordered  a 
new  round  of  voting.  Opposition  politicians  claimed  they 
were  winning  the  elections  and  accused  the  government  of 
inciting  the  violence.  Mr  Mainassara.  a former  army  coto- 
riel,  seized  power  in  a Coup  in  Janumy  1996,  ousting  the 
first  democratically  elected  government  AP,  KBamey  - 


IVORY  SALES 


Elephant  tusk  auction 

Fourteen  Japanese  buyers  gathered  at  a country  dub  rn 
Namibia  yesterday- to  bid  for  13.8  tons  of  elephant  Tusks  in 
tHeflrst  legal  bale  of  ivory  since  an  international  ban  .was4"' 
imposed  in  1989-  . 

The  safe  fofows  the.granting  of  permission  fo  February 
by the  United  Nations  to  dispose  of  efophant  tusk  stock- 
piles. The  gcnahead  provoked  criticism  by  some  conserva- 
tionists, who  Tear  The  sale  would  promote  poaching.  The 
ivory  ban  was  inposed  to  help  stem  the  slaughter  of  ele- 
phants, whose  numbers  declined  in  some  partsofAlrica. 

The  Namibian  auction  will  be  followed  by  auctions  for  58 
tons  next  week  In  Zimbabwe  and  .Botswana.  The  ban  wffl 
remain  in  effect  after  the  safes,  said  Jkn  Armstrong,  ctf  toe 
UN  committee  that  approved  the  sale.  He  safcf that  inhere 
vires  any  evidence  In  an  upsurge  in  poaching  because  of 
the  sale,  future  auctions  would  be  ruled  out  . 

The  ivory  up  for  auction  comes  from  natural  deaths  and 
toe  culling  of  problem  animals  only,  sad  MaJan'Lirideque*' 
the  environment  ministry’s  chief  elephant  export  Nearly 
every  tusk  sold  can  be  traced  to  individual  elephants  that 
tied  over  the  last  15  years.  Another  28  tons-  of  Nory  con- 
fiscated from  poachers  and  smugglers  remakv  under  tack 
and  key  in  a government  vault  elsewhere  in  Windhoek. 

Most  of  the  14  buyers  represent  traditional  "hanfco"  - 
carving  businesses  in  Japan,  which  create ’elaborate  signa- 
ture seals  from  toe  mafleable  ivory  for  wealthy  clients.  • 
Japan  is  the  leading  consumer  of  ivory  .AP,  Wiricfooek 


HONG  KONG  ■ • ' ' • 

* Lending  rates  cut  to  8.5% 

Hong  Kong  banks  yesterday  cut  their  tenting  rates  by  025 
percentage  points  to  8.5  per  cant  - the  sixth  such  reduo- 

'.  ik»  since  October  last. year.  The  latest- cut  comes  amid 

other  gflmrriers  of  optimism  in  toe  territory  arid  Should  help 
ddltoer  a boost  to  the  economy. 

Anticipation  of  the  reduction  helped  fuel  a 1.6  per  cent 
rise  oh  toe  stock  market  yesterday,  driving  toe  benchmarir 
m Hang  Seng  Index  to  Its  highest  dose  since  October  1997. 

’ - Analysts  also  expect  it  to  help  Kft  sentiment  si  the  property 
market,  a pillar  of  the  economy  which  has  plunged  in  the 
: wake  off  the  Asian  financial  crisis.  ‘ . \ . 

- . to recent  weeks  toe  outlook  for  toe property  sectors  has 
turned  slightly  brighter,  three  plots  sire  set  to  go  under  toe 
hammer  next  week  at  the  first  government  land  aurtwn  m 
rdhe  Tnorrtos.  Yesterday’s  cut  means  mortgage  mterest 

betov^crfefe tevete.  CombfortJ^aSO 
per  pent  tell  in  home  prices,  that  Increases  affordabffity.  - 
. Louw  Lucas,  Hong  Kong 

UGANDA  BANK.  ' • • - 

>%  No  need  for  alarm,  says  IMF 

~Th*  itoalional  MonW  pund  has  ^ 
aauwnaisTtfe  decision  to  put  Uganda  Commercial  Bank 
fteaJtoe  cDunto/s  largest  bank,  wider  statutory  manage- 
ment should  be  no  cause  for  alarm.  *lt  ® Just  a matter  of 

r 

Har^nvZadeh,  the  IMF  \ 

'The  Bank  of  Uganda  said  on  Thtasay  that  it  had  ttiren . 

control  of  UCB  'in  order  to  ^ 

' agwrait  to  protect  the  krterests  . 

, ^ wn^VtesS^  Land  Asia  from  toe  management  of  toe 

^ bouoht  48  per  coif  of  the  bank  last  April,  tat 

in  December wt^lfean- 
Salim  * . 

* -SS^sk^^SS^: 

Drovi^bye^ndbgc^to^^bo^owerewell  .. 

excess  oflhe  limits  permuted  undarfaw.  . 

Mark  Turner,  Nairobi 


EUROPEAN  CENTRAL  BANK  MOVE  SEEN, AS  ENHANCING  THE  YOUNG  INSTITUTION’S  CREDIBILITY 

European  rate  cut  wins  plaudits  but 
doubts  remain  on  growth  prospects 


By  Tony  Barber  ta  Frankfort 

Financial  markets  and  econ- 
omists yesterday  broadly 
welcomed  the  European  Cen- 
tral Bank'S  HwHcirm  to  cut 
Interest  rates,  saying  it  was 
a sensible  response  to  weak- 
ness in  the  euro-zone  econ- 
omy that  should  enhance  the 
young  bank’s  credibility. 

But  some  experts  said  they 
doubted  the  rate  cot.  would 
promote  economic  growth, 
despite  the  ECB’s  hopes. 
Others  even  suggested  the 
bank  might  have  compro- 
mised its  chances  of  inherit- 
ing the  Bundesbank's  rock- 
solid  reputation  for  mone- 
tary discipline. 

In  Its  first  such  move  Since 
the  euro’s  launch  in  Janu- 
ary, tie  ECB  cut  its  main 
refinancing  rate  on  Thurs- 
day to  is  per  cent  from3  per 
cent,  describing  the  action 
as  a contribution  to  creating 
a climate  for  growth  in  the 
11-nation  euro-zone. 

The  association  of  com- 
mercial German  farnir*;  said 
the  ECB  had  correctly 
judged  that  -tie  cut  would 
not  undermine  its  anti-infla- 
tionary strategy,  as  euro- 
zone inflation  was  a mere  0.8 
per  cent  and  money  supply 
growth  was  moderate. 

“The  ECB’s  rate  move  can 
favourably  Influence  the  eco- 
nomic climate,"  it  said.  Like 
other  private  sector  com- 
mentators, however,  the 
association  contended  that 
lower  rates  would  not  of 
themselves  boost  growth. 

Businessmen  and  invest- 
ment bankers  said  Germany 
and  other  eurozone  govern- 
ments should  reform  their 
tax  and  social  security 
systems,  free  up  labour  and 
goods,  markets  and  reverse  a 
recent  tendency  to  looser  fis- 
cal policy. 

"Both  the  tuning  and 
extent  of  the  move  are  sur- 
prising. No  additional 
impulses  for  tie  economy  or 
for  employment  can  be 
expected."  said  Germany's 
Chamber  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  known  for  its 
view  that  tax  incentives, 
deregulation  and  other  lib- 
eral reforms  are  the  key  to 


Persistent  unemployment  rate  of  10,5%  of  workforce 
reflects  economic  difficulties  in  the  euro-zone 


The  economic  difficulties  of 
toe  11-nation  euro-zone 
were  underlined  yesterday 
when  official  figures  showed 
that  10.5  per  cent  of  the  . 
workforce  was  unemployed 
in  February,  the  same  level 
as  in  January,  writes  Tony 
Barber. 

Unenptoymerit  in  toe 
15-nation  European  Union 
as  a whole  feU  slightly  to  9.6 
per  cent  in  February  from 
9.7  per  cent  in^ January,  said 
Eurostat,  the  EU*s  statistical 
agency.  About  13.5m  people 
were  unemployed  in  the 
euro-zone  si  February, 
compared  with  16.3m  in  the 
EU  as  a whole. 

Although  euro-zone 
unemployment  has  declined 


creating  jobs  and  growth. 

Analysts  at  Morgan  Stan- 
ley Dean  Witter,  the  invest- 
ment bank,  disagreed.  “A 
central  bank  gains  credibil- 
ity by  making  tie  right 
moves  at  the  right 
time... The  cut  should  bol- 
ster, not  reduce,  tie  ECB’s 
credibility.* 


comeback  - as 
Slovak  president 


By  Robot  faferaon  fe  PtapK 


Vladimir  Metiar,  three 
the  premier  of  Slovakia,  yes- 
terday bandied  his  political 
comeback  as  a presidential 
candidate  just  boors  after  a 
parliamentary  vote  reopened 
the  biggest  scandal  of  his 
government.  . 

Mr  Meciar’s  surprise 
move,  after  retiring  in  Octo- 
ber  following  a poll  defeat,  is 
certain  to  raise  tensions  to 
an.  election  tie  new  govern- 
ment hoped  would  set. the 
seal  on  the  country's  politi- 
cal rehabilitation.  The 
authoritarian  style  of  tire 
premier  was  widely  blamed 
for  Slovakia^  failure  to  Qual- 
ify for  Nato  and  European 
Union  membership  in  1997. 

But  his  candidature  in 
next'  month's  first  direct 
election  for  tie  ceremonial 
pod  of  president  is  also  a 
huge  personal  gamble  for  Mr 
Meriar  and  an  opportunity 
for  tie  government  finally  to 
destroy  his  invincible  aura. 

Mr  Medal's  Movement  for 
a.  Democratic  Slovakia 
(HZDS)  is  the  largest  party 
in  parliament  hot  its  opinkm 
poD  rating  has  halved  to  14 
per  cent  since,  last  year’s 
election.  ■ 

The  left-right  coalition 
government  has  spent  much 
of  Its  first  five  months  in 
power  trying  to  expose  and 
then  demolish  the  legacy  at 
Mr  Meciar.  who  has  domi- 
nated Slovakia  since  he  led 
it  to  independence  In  1993. 

It  has  published  a safes  of 
allegations  about  his  govern- 
ment's . record,  including 
alleged  secret  sendee  dirty 
tricks  ..operations  against 
neighbouring  states. 

It  has  also  parsed  tie 
bureaucracy,  (fiptomatic  ser- 
vice and  state  media,  and 
destroyed  his  party’s  eco- 
nomic influence  by  changing 
title  .heads  of  state-owned 
companies  and  T>ersuading 
businessmen  to  return  com- 
panies privatised  in  rospl- 
cious  drcnmstaocesl 

But  the  trial  of  Ivan  Lexa; 
tie  former  bead  cf  tie  secret 
service,  for  tie  kidnapping 
of  tie  then  president's  son  in 
1395  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
damaging  move. 

After  a 16>bbur  debate  on 
Thursday  night  Jhe  Slovak 
parliament  stripped  ib  Lexa 


Vtadfcnir  Mecfan?  undertaking 
hug*  personal  gsnMa 

of  his  Immunity  from  prose- 
cution as  a deputy  and  he 
will  now  face  trial  for  alleg- 
edly masterminding1  Hia  kid- 

napping  of  Hfichal  Eovac  Jnr 
and  other  offences. 

Mr  Lexa  has  denied  any 
wrongdoing,  saying  the 
charges  were  “state  terror 
organised  by  a group  of 
criminals"  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  cri- 
minalise its  political  oppo- 
nents.' 

Mr  Kovac,  who  was 
wanted  in  Germany  on  fraud 
charges,  was  forced  into  a 
car  at  gunpoint,  assaulted, 
made  to  drink  several  bottles 
of  spirits  and  then  dumped 
unconscious  ontslde  a police 
station  In  Austria.  . 

Mr  Meciar  has  long  been 
accused  of  ordering  the  kid- 
napping because  the  extradl- 
tkm  of  Mr  Kovac  from  Aus- 
tria to  Germany  would  have 
harmed  tie  president,  who 
was  a constant  thorn  in  bis 


'However,'  if  that  was.  the 
intention  the  pi*"  backfired 
because  Austria  let  Mr 
Kovac  go  and  implicated  the 
Slovak  secret  service.  • - 
''To-.tiy ^ I4r  Lexa  the  govern- 
mfittt  has  had  to  withdraw 
two  immunities  given  to  him 
by  Mr  Meciar.  When,  parlia- 
ment firiled  to  elect  a succes- 
sor to  Mr  Kovac  in  March 
1998,  Mr  Meciar  assumed 
presidential  powers  and 
immediately  pardoned  every- 
one in  the  case.  After  Mr 
Meciar  lost  the  election  last 
year  ire  even  gave  up  his 
seat  to  Mr  Lexa  to  allow  him 
to;  claim  parliamentary 
hmnimity  as  WelL 


somewhat  since  standing  at 
11.2  per  cent  In  February 
1998,  it  remains  wed  above 
US  levels  and  is 
uncomfortably  high  in  the 
euro  area's  four  largest 
economies  - Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

. In  Germany,  which 
accounts  for  a third  of 
euro-zone  economic  output 
figures  published  on  . . 
Thursday  showed  that 
4.07m  people  were . 
unemployed  in  March,  or 
10.5  per  cent  of  the 
workforce. 

Inflation  in  Germany 
remaned  subdued  in  March, 
rising  0.4  per  cent  in  annual 
terms  and  only  0.1  per  cent 
monto-on-monto.  according 


Is  announcing  the  rate 
cut,  Wim  Duisenberg,  tie 
bank's  president,  empha- 
sised that  it  was  not  a 
cure-all  for  Europe’s  slug- 
gish economy,  but  required 
complementary  structural 
reforms  of  the  fond  advo- 
cated by  private  sector  busi- 
ness. But  some  economists 


to  a report  yesterday  from 
the  federal  statistics  office  in 
Wiesbaden. 

Eurostat  also  released 
data  showing  that  toe 
euro-zone  had  run  up  a 
trade  surplus  with  toe  rest  of 
the  world  last  year  of 
€83.2bn  ($89.5bn). 

This  was  5.9  per  cent  less 
than  the  €88.4bn  surplus 
recorded  in  1997,  but 
sBghtiy  above  an  estimate  of 
€B2-7bn  issued  by  Eurostat 
last  month. 

Separately,  the  European 
CommissiQn  reported  that  its 
consumer  confidence  index 
for  the  euro-zone  had 
dropped  slightly  to  103.5  in 
March  from  103.6  in 
February. 


said  it  was  wishful  thinking 
to  8 oppose  that  the  euro- 
zone's mainly  centre-left 
governments  would  fulfil 
their  part  of  tie  bargain  and 
introduce  free-market 
reforms  to  match  the  rate 
cut. 

“The  cut  is  not  in  line 
with  the  monetary  policy 


strategy  of  tie  European 
system  of  central  banks," 

commented  the  Dutch  bank 

ABN  Amro,  "and  the  hope 
that  politicians  will  now  live 
up  to  their  tasks  will  prove 
to  be  an  iDusion". 

The  rate  cut  was  larger 
than  the  0J25  percentage 
point  reduction  expected  by 
financial  markets,  and  recal- 
led a similarly  surprising 
action  last  December  when 
the  ECB  co-ordinated  a rate 
cut  in  tie  countries  about  to 
adopt  tie  euro  to  3 per  cent 
from  33  per  cent. 

The  ECB  may  therefore 
acquire  an  early  reputation 
for  concentrating  on  prob- 
lems of  economic  growth  as 
much  as  on  exchange  rate 
levels  or  the  .pace  of  money 
supply  growth. 

The  bank  has  already  per- 
mitted a fall  of  8 per  cent  in 
tie  euro's  value  against  tie 
dollar  m the  past  three 
months,  assisting  European 
businesses  which  have  strug- 
gled to  maintain  exports  to 
the  US,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Some  economists  say  a 
more  direct  focus  on  growth 
and  a willingness  to  cut 
rates  aggressively  when  nec- 
essary would  place  tie  ECB 
more  in  the  tradition  of  the 
US  Federal  Reserve  than  the 
Bundesbank. 

However,  Mr  Duisenberg 
said  on  Thursday:  “With  the 
greatest  force  I can  put  in 
my  voice,  1 want  to  deny 
that  we  have  changed  our 
strategy  in  any  way.  We  are 
not  pursuing  a cyclically  ori- 
ented policy." 

According  to  Mr  Duisen- 
berg. only  a few  members  of 
the  ECB’s  17-strong  policy- 
making Governing  Council 
were  reluctant  to  cut  rates. 
Central  bank  watchers  say 
these  may  have  included 
Italy’s  hawkish  central  bank 
governor,  Antonio  Fazio. 

• It  is  100  days  since  the 
euro  was  launched.  In  a spe- 
cial report  on  Monday,  the 
Financial  Times  analyses  the 
single  currency’s  progress 
and  the  impact  of  monetary 
union  on  the  markets,  the 
banking  sector  and  European 
consumers. 


Blair  and 
Aznar  in 
drive  for 

jobs  in 
Europe 

By  Tom  Bums  in  Madrid 


The  UK  and  Spain  will 
announce  new  job-creating 
proposals  today  at  Chequers, 
the  residence  of  the  UK 
prime  minister,  where  Tony 
Blair  hnc  invited  Ms  Spanish 
counterpart,  Jose  Maria 
Aznar,  and  his  family 
for  a country  house 
weekend. 

The  declaration  will  focus 
on  micro-economic  policies 
and  will  take  forward  a joint 
statement  to  December  that 
emphasised  the  need  to  liber- 
alise labour,  capital  and 
product  markets. 

That  statement,  which  was 
issued  ahead  of  the  Vienna 
summit,  distanced  the  two 
governments  from  calls  at 
the  time  in  France  and  Ger- 
many for  reflationary 
measures  in  order  to  boost 
jobs. 

Officials  said  the  new  pro- 
posals would  detail  specific 
economic  and  employment 
initiatives  dealing  with  job- 
friendly  tax  and  benefit 
systems,  decentralised  nego- 
tiations on  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  public 
investment  in  re-training 
and  life-long  education. 

The  Chequers  weekend 
returns  a holiday  spent  by 
the  Blair  family  with  Mr 
Aznar  a year  ago  in  the 
south  of  Spain  and  will  serve 
to  cement  further  the  sur- 
prisingly similar  political 
viewpoints  of  tie  Labour 
prime  minister  and  Spain’s 
centre-right  leader. 

Almost  exact  contempo- 
raries and  said  to  be  increas- 
ingly close  personal  friends, 
they  have  made  common 
cause  with  "third  way”  ini- 
tiatives mixing  market  eco- 
nomics and  socially  progres- 
sive policies. 

Other  main  issues  to  be 
discussed  at  Chequers  con- 
cern the  dispute  between 
Britain  and  Spain  over 
Gibraltar  and  the  conflict 
in  the  Balkans,  officials 
said. 
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BQs  Holiness  . 

Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi 
wto  introduced  Transcendental 
Meditation  to  the  vodd  forty 
years  ago,  and  opened  the  goxe- 
ytaytfenS^ueanenttom^ons 
of  people,  has  now  established 
die  Endowment  Fund  for  Per- 
petual World  Peace  to  forever 
free  our  world  famfy  from  the 
fear  cf  terrorism,  war,  and  de- 
struction. 

T^oday  the  UN  has  become  a 
A laogbiiig  stock,  fading  eve- 
rywhere, and  is  ignored.  So 
NATO  bin  attempted  to  con- 
trol fee  Yugoslavian  situation 
with  violence.  But  its  bombard- 
ment. has  intensified  toe  disas- 
ter, and  created  a new  Moody 
history  of  the  world.  World 
peace  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
those  with  toe  power  to  destroy. 

The  danger  to  toe  wodd  posed 
. by  NATO’s  bombardment  is 
testifying.  It  has  set  an  exam- 
ple to  every  nation  in  the 
wodd— if  you  don’t  Else  an- 
other country,  and  they  won’t 
obey  you,  thenbamb  than  and 
destroy  them. 

NATO  has  effectively  legiti- 
mized the  principle  of  foreign 
policy  through  violent  attack. 
The  result  is  that  now  bom- 
Kq  iftru»nf  ran  happen  £0  any 
coanoy  in  the  world  at  any 
time.  This  is  the  reality— ^xtr 
city  could  be  next  Therefote, 
'can  we  wail  even  a angle  mo- 
inau  m establish  wodd  peace? 

■ What  is  Happening  In 
Yugoslavia  Can  Happen  To 
Any  Nation  At  Any  Time 

Cm  yon  imagine  if  bombs  be- 
gs® to  fall  on  Washington, 
D.C,  and  to  destroy  the  high- 
rises  of  toe  money  markets  of 
New  York?  Wm  NATO  be  aHe 
to  prevent  this?  When  this 
happens  it  will  be  beyond  the 
power  evm  of  toe  weal  toy  to 
sve  the  situation. 

WbmourhcaiaBmancoiard- 
iablc  flames,  it  tstoolate  to  tog 
a well  to  get  toe  watec  Better  to 


Endowment  Fund  for 
Perpetual  World  Peace 

WORLD’S  WEALTHIEST  CALLED  UPON 

Hphe  horrors  of  war  being  witnessed  io:  Yi^osia  via  are  creatiag  fear 
X in  the  hearts  of  everyone  everywhere.  This  crisis  is  a challenge  to 
the  wealthy  of  the  world  to  save  their  own  wealth  and  the  life  of  ah  the 
people  in  their  nation. 


prevent  toe  house  from  catch- 
ing fire  in  toe  first  place.  A new 
approach  to  creating  peace  is 
or^ntiy  needed — one  that  pro 
vents  wan  And  if  such  an  ap- 
proach exists  it  mist  be  toed. 

Persuasion  does  not  create 
peace — the  UN  has  proven 
that  Violence  does  not  create 
peace — NATO  has  proven 
that  In  fact  toe  whole  human 
history  has  proven  that  neither 
Of  these  approaches  works. 

So  our  choices  ate  to  accept1 war 
througbom  the  wodd  re  inevi- 
table, w to  do  something  new 
that  really  has  been  dmnon- 
strated  to  create  indomitable 
wodd  peace. 

Peace  Can  Only  Be 

Created  By  TUing 
Recourse  to  Natural  Law 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  take  re- 
course to  Natural  Law.  It  is 
possible  now  to  create  a pow- 
erfnl  influence  of  ooheteace  in- 
side and  outride  of  any  coun- 
try with  a group  of  expects  in 
the  technologies  of  Nataral 
Law  (such  as  Transcendental 
Meditation  and  Yogic  Flying). 

The  effectiveness  of  tins  ap- 
proach has  been  demonstrated 
througboiX  human  history  and 

by  many  scientific  research 
studies  in  toe  past  20  years  in 
different  small  areas  of  the 
.wodd.  This  approach  wfll  cre- 
ate such  an  integrated  and  bar* 
momous  wodd  consciousness 
fhar  virilent  thoughts  will  sun- 
plynot  arise,  and  there  will  be 
permanent  wodd  peace. 

A German  physicist  Albert 
Einstein  in  1939  proposed  to 
Prcskknl  Roosevelt  a weapon 
of  mass  destruction  which  was 
used  to  destroy  Hiroshima,  and 
has  controlled  the  destiny  of 
mankind  ever  since. 

Now  a young  German  scien- 
tist of  this  generation,  Profes- 
sorMjlkerSchanbacher,  is  pro- 
posing anew  weapon  of  Natu- 
ral Law  which  is  nourishing 


and  peace  creating — a technol- 
ogy of  peace  which  every 
Head-of-State  can  use  to  make 
bis  country  the  Country  of . 
World  Peace,  and  erase  the 
memory  of  Hiroshima,  and  toe 
present  disaster  of  NATO. 

The  choice  now  for  our  gen- ' 
eration  is  whether  to  go  for 
destruction,  or  rise  above  de- 
stractive  power,  and  go  for  toe 
nourishment  of  all  life  on  earth 
through  the  technologies  of 
Natural  Law. 

The  Wealthy  Should 
Wisely  Protect  Their  Own 
Wealth  and  the  life 
of  the  Nation 

The  wealthy  leaders  of  soci- 
ety would  be  weD  advised  to 
ensure  that  they  do  riot  become 
subject  to  the  influence  of  de- 
struction that  their  govera- 
mems  are  creating  in  toe  world. 
Otherwise  toe  destroyer  will 
become  the  destroyed,  and  toe 
people  of  the  nation,  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  toe 
life  of  the  natiem  will  be  scat- 
tered to  toe  winds. 

The  wealthy  would  be  wise — 
for  tfarir  own  sake— to  talrn  ad- 
vantage of  the  existence  of 
proven  technologies  of  peace. 

They  nwiw  an  Fnrina. 

meat  Fund  for  Perpetual  World 
Peace  to  prevent  terrorism  and 
dhdnaeihefearofdestnictioa. 
They  should  give  1%  of  their 
wealth  to  this  Endowment 
Rmd— thereby  protecting  the 
atber99ft  of cbexr weafth—and 
gmihaneotisly  save  the  filtnre 
of  their  country  and  the  wodd. 
This  is  not  oidy  charity — it  is 
seif-insurance. 

The  Endowment  Fund  for 
Popebud  Wirid  Peace 

The  time  is  now  to  establish 
the  Endowment  Rmd  for  Per- 
petual World  Peace  in  response 
to  the  global  demand  of  people 
everywhere  for  toe  creation  of 
world  peace. 

The  income  from  this  Fund  wiD 
be  used  by  the  donors  for  one 


purpose  alone — the  training 
and  maintenance  of  spenm- 
new  force  of  experts  in  creat- 
ing World  Peace — who  create 
peace  not  by  talking  or  by 
bombing  bat  by  radiating  peace 
from  die  level  of  infinite  peace 
in  toe  unbounded  ocean  of  con- 
sciousness within  every  human 
bring. 

Creators  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  for  Perpetual  Wodd  Peace 
may  create  their  own  family 
endowment  fund  in  toeir  name, 
and  contribute  the  annual  in- 
come from  this  fund  to  sap- 
parting  a group  of  experts  in 
the  technologies  of  Natural 
Law.  Or  alternatively  yon  may 
demate  to  the  Maharishi  Glo- 
bal Development  Fund,  which 
has  established  its  own  En- 
dowment Fond  for  Perpetual 
World  Peace,  toe  income  from 
which  will  support  the  peace 
creating  groups. 


Maharishi  Global  Development 
Fund  is  a non-profit  organisa- 
tion exempt  from  taxation  in  the 
United  States  under  Section 
50HcH3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Donations  made  to 
MaharisM  Global  Development 
Fund  are  tax  deductible  in  the 
United  States. 


For  Further 
Information 

Write,  Fax  or  E-mail  to: 

Endowment  Fund  for 
Perpetual  World  Peace 

Maharishi  Global 
Development  Fund 
State  7967 

One  World  Trade  Center 
New  Iferic,  NY  20048 
United  States 
Fax:  +1  212321  9191 
E-mail: 


Fond.org 

Visit  our  websites 
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IMPORT  PENALTIES  WASHINGTON  RETALIATES  AFTER  EU  BANANA  REGIME  RULED  ILLEGAL  I OECD  code 

US  to  impose  sanctions  in  banana  dispute  t0  safeguard 

Rv  Maim  ItaMa  In  UfMMnnfnm  sum  Fnllftmn.1  k«  Halv  flf.f  maHimllu  tho  nanol  said  hn  “3  radical  revision’’  Of  thp  ITiakCS  the  SVSteiTl  UlOTE  *jffi‘  BTOi  b3th  p re partitions . _ 

shareholders 


By  Nancy  Donne  In  Washington 


Washington  said  yesterday  it 
would  impose  100  per  cent 
tariffs  on  nine  European 
products  worth  more  than 
SlSlm  in  US  sales  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  European 
Union's  refusal  to  reform  its 
banana  import  regime. 

The  highest  level  of  dam- 
ages from  the  duties  will  be 
inflicted  on  France  and  the 
UK.  as  the  two  countries 
seen  by  Washington  as  most 
influential  in  maintaining 
the  EU  banana  regime.  They 


were  followed  by  Italy.  Ger- 
many and  nine  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  US  trade  representa- 
tive's office  released  its  sanc- 
tions list  four  days  after  a 
World  Trade  Organisation 
arbitration  panel  ruled  that 
the  EU  banana  regime  was 
inconsistent  with  trade  rules 
and  damaged  the  US. 

The  US  went  to  arbitration 
after  two  WTO  panels 
upheld  its  complaint  against 
the  EU  banana  regime.  The 
EU  had  changed  its  banana 
import  rules,  but  only  cos- 


Zhu  faces 
opposition  to 
WTO  entry 


By  James  Harding  In  Shanghai 

The  Clinton  administration's 
approval  or  China's  bid  to 
join  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation - when  it  finally 
comes  - still  looks  likely  to 
be  a hard  sell  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Enthusiasm  in  the  US 
Congress  for  the  policy  of 
engagement  with  China, 
mixed  at  the  best  of  times, 
has  been  badly  dented  by 
recent  evidence  of  China's 
theft  of  US  nuclear  secrets,  a 
growing  trade  imbalance 
and  Beijing's  disregard  for 
human  rights. 

But.  then.  Bill  Clinton  is 
not  the  only  one  who  knows 
the  battle  is  only  half-won 
once  the  US  and  Chinese 
negotiators  finally  wrap  up 
an  agreement.  Zhu  Rongji. 
China's  prime  minister, 
arguably  faces  an  even  more 
entrenched  opposition  at 
home  to  Ciiinese  market  lib- 
eralisation heralded  by  WTO 
entry. 

As  Mr  Zhu  faces  increas- 
ing resistance  from  within 
the  bureaucracy  and  the 
state  sector  as  he  seeks  to 
pi-ess  ahead  with  industrial 
restructuring,  a WTO  agree- 
ment wiU  only  further  test 
Chinese  stomach  for  eco- 
nomic reform  and.  in  the 
process,  the  popularity  of 
the  prime  minister. 

A recent  article  widely 
attributed  to  a Chinese  gov- 
ernment official  and  pub- 
lished on  a dissenting  Chi- 
nese website  - Tunnel  - 
offered  a taste  of  the  resent- 
ment harboured  by  many 
people  towards  entry  into 
the  world  trading  system 
and  the  fears  of  what  WTO 
entry  could  do  to  Chinese 
industry. 

"Even  if  China  joins  the 
WTO  as  a developing  coun- 
try. it  would  still  be  very 
dangerous.  The  grace  period 
[in  which  China  has  to  open 
areas  of  its  market  to  foreign 
competition]  is  in  fact  just  a 
suspended  death  sentence 
before  developed  countries 
come  to  destroy  the  indus- 
tries of  developing  coun- 
tries," the  article  said. 


BA  flights  aim 
to  boost  UK’s 
Cuba  business 


By  Pascal  Fletcher  in  Havana 

British  Airways  formally 
inaugurates  a new  weekly 
London  to  Havana  flight  this 
weekend  in  what  UK  trade 
officials  are  portraying  as  a 
boost  to  Britain's  efforts  to 
catch  up  with  some  of  its 
European  Union  partners  in 
pursuing  trade  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  Cuba. 

Accompanied  by  a delega- 
tion of  British  businessmen, 
bankers  and  financiers. 
Brian  Wilson.  UK  trade  min- 
ister, was  due  to  hold  talks 
with  Cuban  ministers  before 
formally  welcoming  the  new 
BA  flight  today. 

Mr  Wilson,  making  his  sec- 
ond official  visit  to  Cuba  in 
less  than  six  months,  is 
spearheading  British  efforts 
to  upgrade  trade  and  invest- 
ment ties  with  the  commu- 
nist-ruled Caribbean  island, 
including  the  possibility  of 
resuming  British  govern- 
ment-funded export  credit 
cover. 

The  British  delegation 
included  a representative  of 
Britain's  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department 
(ECGD).  who  was  due  to  con- 
tinue discussions  on  how  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  Cuban 
short-term  debt  arrears. 

The  UK  minister's  visit 
indicates  that  EU  countries 
are  adopting  a "business  as 
usual"  approach  to  Cuba 
despite  their  sharp  public 
criticism  of  the  communist 


government's  jailing  last 
month  of  four  prominent 
political  dissidents. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  trade 
and  investment  are  part  of 
the  process  of  bringing  Cuba 
closer  to  Europe. . . that  is 
the  way  to  influence  and  cre- 
ate more  liberal  societies," 
Mr  Wilson  said. 

Since  the  dissidents  were 
jailed  more  than  three  weeks 
ago,  Cuba  has  hosted  visits 
from  at  least  five  high-rank- 
ing government  officials 
from  Europe. 

These  have  included  Mich- 
ele Oemesstne,  Prance’s  dep- 
uty tourism  minister,  who 
witnessed  the  launch  of  a 
SS2m  hotel  Investment  deal, 
and  Joaquim  Pina  Moura. 
Portugal's  economy  minis- 
ter. whose  visit  coincided 
with  the  signing  of  bilateral 
trade  and  investment 
co-operation  accords  on 
Thursday. 

During  Mr  Wilson's  stay 
in  Havana,  Britain's  Carib- 
bean Trade  Advisory  Group 
was  due  to  si  gn  a co- 
operation agreement  with 
Cuba's  Foreign  Investment 
Ministry  aimed  at  promoting 
bilateral  business  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  level  of  British  trade 
and  Investment  in  Cuba  has 
Jagged  behind  that  of  Spain, 
France  and  Italy,  but  UK 
exports  to  the  island  in  1998 
rose  to  £34 m ($55mi.  an 
increase  of  73  per  cent  over 
1997. 


metically,  the  panel  said. 

With  no  appeals  left  on  the 
US  case,  the  US  can  now 
legitimately  impose  sanc- 
tions. US  officials  have  said 
these  would  be  lifted  if  the 
EU  changed  its  banana 
regime  In  a way  which  does 
not  discriminate  against  US 
exporters-  The  EU  indicated 
last  week  it  would  comply 
with  the  WTO  ruling. 

Meanwhile  Charlene  Bar- 
shefsky,  US  trade  represen- 
tative. yesterday  said  the  US 
victory  on  bananas  Indicated 
that  there  may  not  have  to 


be  “a  radical  revision"  of  the 
WTO  dispute  settlement  sys- 
tem that  had  been  consid- 
ered for  the  next  round  of 
trade  negotiations. 

“This  trailing)  demon- 
strated that  once  the  period 
of  arbitration  has  run  out 
you  can  go  to  an  arbitral 
panel  and  say.  *1  want  to 
exercise  my  rights  on  the 
day  compliance  is  due.  Can 
you  assess  the  information 
for  me?’"  she  said.  "Within  a 
relatively  short  period  of 
time,  the  original  panel  was 
able  to  do  this  work.  That 


makes  the  system  more  effi- 
cient. It  actually  does  work." 

The  WTO  panel  slashed 
US  estimates  of  lost  trade 
opportunities  from  $520 m to 
il9lm.  This  required  Wash- 
ington to  remove  threatened 
products  from  its  sanctions 
list,  such  as  cashmere  sweat- 
ers from  Scotland. 

Ms  Barshefsky  said  she 
had  "obviously"  hoped  to  see 
higher  levels  of  damage,  but 
had  always  said:  “We  will 
take  the  f damage)  numbers 
that  are  given  to  us." 

The  products  on  the  list 


are;  bath  preparations, 
mostly  from  the  UK:  hand- 
bags from  France  and  Italy: 
uncoated  felt  paper  and 
paperboard  in  rolls,  folding 
carbons  and  boxes  and  litho- 
graphs. mostly  from  the  UK. 
France  and  Germany:  bed 
linen,  predominantly  from 
France  and  Italy;  batteries 
from  the  UK  and  France  and 
electrothermic  coffee  or  tea 
makers,  mostly  from  Ger- 
many. Also  affected  are  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  Finland. 
Greece.  Luxembourg.  Portu- 
gal. and  Sweden. 
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At  many  state  Industries, 
officials  do  not  express  such 
worries  about  China  joining 
the  WTO.  Not  because  they 
have  no  concerns  about 
international  competition, 
but  because  they  simply  do 
not  believe  Mr  Zhu  will  tear 
away  - or  have  the  backing 
within  the  government  to  be 
able  to  tear  away  - the  pro- 
tectionist measures  that 
fence  off  the  Chinese  market 
from  foreign  rivals. 

One  official  at  the  Shang- 
hai branch  of  the  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Bank  of 
China  (ICBC),  one  of  China's 
big  four  technically  insol- 
vent state  banks,  says:  “I 
dou't  think  this  is  a good 
time  for  Chinese  financial 
institutions  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  challenge  coming 
from  WTO  entry." 

If  China  does  agree  to 
enter,  "of  course,  there  will 
have  to  be  some  favourable 
treatment  to  the  big  four 
banks" 

Similarly,  in  Heilongjiang 
province  in  the  northern  cor- 
ner of  China,  an  official  at 
the  agricultural  commission 
said  he  thought  Beijing 
could  not  endorse  opening 
the  market  to  foreign  farm 
goods:  “The  price  of  agricul-  | 
tural  goods  has  just  kept 
falling  this  year  and  fanners'  1 
incomes  have  fallen  even 
lower.  The  situation  would 
worsen  it  China  entered  the 
WTO. . . i 'don't  think  we  can 
totally  open  the  market." 

At  a range  or  other  big  ! 
state  companies,  such  as  . 
Hongta  Tobacco,  China’s  | 
leading  cigarette  maker,  to 
Capital  Iron  and  Steel,  one  of 
its  largest  steelmakers,  for- 
eign competition  is  seen  as  a 
threat  to  business  and,  ulti- 
mately, jobs. 

Dong  Tao,  analyst  at 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  in 
Hong  Kcing.  notes:  “There 
has  been  a significant 
change  in  stance  at  the  top 
of.  the  Chinese  leadership 
[towards  WTO  membership  j, 
but  whether  it  goes  down 
well  at  the  bottom  of  Chi- 
nese society  is  another  mat- 
ter." 
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By  Jans  Martinson,  Bob  Garratt.  who  has  helped 

Investment  Corespondent  draft  corporate  governance 

principles  for  the  Common: 

A set  of  corporate  wealth  Association,  sali 
governance  principles  "The  problem. I. have  wit h 
designed  to  protect  the  the  OECD  code  is  that  it 
rights  of  shareholders  was  assumes  that  all  countries ' 
published  by  the  Organisa-  have  fairly  sophisticated 

tion  for  Economic  Coopera-  stock  markets.”  " 

tion  and  Development  yes-  But  Ms  Shelton  denied 
terday.  that  the  OECD's  work  was 

The  principles,  the  first  to  an  attempt  to  “force 
attempt  intergovernmental  Anglo-Saxon  principles  down 
agreement  on  the  issue,  are  the  throat"  of  others, 
non-binding  on  the  29  mem-  Support  for  shareholder 
ber  states  of  the  OECD.  rights,  fair  treatment  for  all 

However,  they  have  won  shareholders  and  greater' dis- 
the  initial  support  of  interna-  closure  were  being  taken  up 
tional  groups  such  as  the  by  such  countries  as  South 
World  Bank  and  Interna*  Korea  and  India,  partly 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  because  of  “self-tnterest". 

Joanna  Shelton.  OECD  - “What  we  are  seeing  is  a 
deputy  secretary-general  and  growing  convergence  over 
rhair  of  the  taskforce  set  up  what  countries  are  doing 
to  tackle  the  issue,  suggested  both  within  the  OECD  and 
they  could  also  be  used  as  without  because  of  globalisa- 
best  practice  guidelines  by  tion  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  IMF  in  negotiating  debt  investors  are  looking  all 
relief  packages.  around  the  world,"  she  smd. 

“The  IMF  is  also  looking  The  report  stresses  that 
at  how  they  can  incorporate  "there  is  no  single  model  of 
these  principles  as  part  of  good  corporate  governance”, 
their  own  work,"  she  said.  It  deals  with  the  issue  of 
OECD  ministers  are  expec-  stakeholders  by  saying  that 
ted  to  agree  the  principles  corporate  governance  should 
□ext  month.  “recognise  the  rights  of 

The  OECD's  work  has  stakeholders  as  established 
been  been  criticised  for  by  law  and  encourage  active 
favouring  an  Anglo- Ameri-  co-operation  between  corpo- 
can  shareholder  approach,  rations  and  stakeholders". 


stakeholders  by  saying  that 
corporate  governance  should 
“recognise  the  rights  of 
stakeholders  as  established 
by  law  and  encourage  active 
co-operation  between  corpo- 
rations and  stakeholders". 
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Shintaro  ishfoara,  the  favourite,  campaigning  in  Tokyo.  The  rightwing  former  minister  and  nave  fist  wants  to  turn  a US  airbase  into  an 
international  airport  for  Tokyo  AP 

Troubled  Tokyo  looks  for  a 
man  of  action  - and  honour 

Japan's  capital  has  plenty  of  worries  - about  money,  garbage  and  the  homeless  - and 
no  shortage  of  candidates  for  governor  offering  some  radical  solutions  to  voters 


Modest  Drug 
rise  in  US  may  help 
producer  stroke 
prices  victims 


By  Mfcfttyo  Nakamoto 
m Tokyo 


The  decorated  vans  are 
parked  outside  railway  sta- 
tions, in  shopping  streets 
and  beside  public  balls  all 
over  Tokyo.  The  bands  wave 
to  passers-by.  The  micro- 
phones blare. 

“To  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. I would  set  a specific 
limit  for  legislation  to  make 
housing  investment  tax- 
free,"  vows  Shintaro  Ishi- 
hara,  best-selling  novelist 
and  former  national  politi- 
cian. 

Tokyo's  riverbanks 
“should  not  be  covered  with 


generations  and  grand  budd- 
ing projects  that  are  costing 
Y15.3bn  a year  in  mainte- 
nance. 

The  city's  problems  are 
not  restricted  to  its  finances. 
What  should  be  done  about 
the  garbage  that  will  soon 
exceed  incinerator  capacity? 
How  best  to  handle  :the  ris- 
ing number  of  homeless 
people  living  in  subways? 
Who  will  take  care  of  the 
growing  number  ;of  old 
people  unable  to  afford  pri- 
vate care?  What  can.  be  done 
about  crime?  : v. 

Like  New  Yorkers  in  the 
early  1990s.  the  citizens  of 
Japan's  largest  city  are 


more  than  20  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed  supporting 
the  former  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic party  transport  minis- 
ter. Most  analysts  believe 
only  Mr  Isbibara  has  a 
chance  of  winning  the  25  per 
cent  of  votes  needed  to  be 
elected  without  a second 
round  run-off. 

His  popularity  may  seem 
surprising,  given  the  Japa- 
nese public's  generally  paci- 
fist trend. 

“We  should  reorganise  the 
(Self  Defence  Forces)  Into  an 
independent  military  force," 
Mr  Ishihara  told  a magazine 
last  year. 

He  is  openly  sceptical  of 


through  capital  and  technol- 
ogy. In  a sense,  Japan  has 
indirectly  conquered 
them. . ."  he  has  said. 

Mr  Ishihara  also  believes 
Japan  should  retain  the 
capability  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  He  voted  against 
Japan  joining  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty 
because  “I  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  totally  bind  Japan.  I 
think  it  is  important  for 
Japan  to  develop  technology 
it  could  use  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses which  provides  the 
possibility  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  if  it 
becomes  necessary."  he  said. 

While  the  Tokyo  governor 


concrete  but  we  should  turn  - does  not  have  authority  over 


them  into  places  where  fami- 
lies can  have  barbecues." 
suggests  Kunio  Ratoyama.  a 
former  education  minister. 

“I  have  an  invention  that 
will  reduce  pollution  from 


Like  New  Yorkers  in  the  earfy  1990s, 
the  citizens  of  Japan’s  largest  city 
are  looking  for  a strong  leader 


national  policy,  the  ruling 
party  will  find  itself  on  the 
defensive,  given  his  pledge 
to  say  No  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment on  issues  ranging 
from  the  environment  to  fis- 


dioxin  and  (solve)  the  gar-  — cal  policy. 


bage  problem."  promises 
Doctor  Nakamatsu.  inventor 
of  the  floppy  disc. 

Tomorrow's  election  for 
governor  of  Tokyo  means 
Tokyoites  are  being  fed  a 
surfeit  of  campaign  pledges 
by  the  19  candidates. 

Japan's  capital  has  no 
shortage  of  problems, 
reflecting  in  microcosm  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties 
faced  by  a nation  undergoing 
momentous  economic  and 
social  changes. 

The  list  of  problems  the 
new  governor  faces  is  daunt- 


looking  for  a strong  leader 
who  can  not  only  answer 
these  questions  but  appears 
most  capable  of  carrying  out 
his  promises. 

After  four  years  under 
Yukio  Aoshima,  a governor 
who  appeared  to  bend  to  the 
bureaucrats'  wishes  and  dis- 
appointed Tokyoites  on  most 
counts,  the  city  is  ready  for 
a man  of  action.  And  on  the 
leadership  front,  Mr  Jsbi- 
hara.  the  man  who  is  best 
known  for  his  controversial 
but  best-selling  book  "The 


ing:  a budget  deficit  of  Japan  That  Can  Say  No.’ 
Y620bn  tSSJbn).  outstanding  leads  the  pack. 


bonds  of  Y7.100bn  which  will 
have  to  be  serviced  by  future 


Mr  Ishihara  is  ahead  of  his 
rivals  in  every  poll,  with 


the  security  treaty  with  the 
US.  “If  the  US  can't  co-oper- 
ate with  us  against  external 
threats  I don’t  think  we  need 
the  US-Japan  security 
treaty,"  Mr  Ishihara  said 
recently.  He  is  calling  for  the 
return  of  the  US-occupied 
Yokota  Air  Base  to  Tokyo 
for  use  as  an  international 
airport 

Mr  Ishihara  could  also 
prove  an  embarrassment  to 
the  Japanese  government  in 
its  relations  with  its  Asian 
neighbours.  “There  is  no 
need  to  send  military  forces 
into  countries  (in  south-east 
Asia)  that  have  become 
firmly  linked  to  Japan 


Curiously,  the  two  candi- 
dates best  placed  to  upset 
his  lead.  Kunio  Hatoyama 
and  Yoichi  Masuzoe,  provide 
a stark  contrast  to  Mr  Ishi- 
harn’s  aggressive  rightwing 
image  and  are  popular 
mainly  for  their  stance  on 
welfare  and  environmental 
issues. 

Although  all  the  polls 
point  to  a win  for  Mr  Ishi- 
hara, Japan's  urban  voters 
are  notoriously  unpredict- 
able and  one  quarter  of 
those  polled  have  indicated 
they  have  not  made  up  their 
minds. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that 
Tokyo  will  say  Yes  to  the 
man  who  likes  to  say  No. 


By  Gautam  BSaDumi 
in  Washington 


The  US  Labor  Department 
said  yesterday  its  producer 
price  index  (PPI)  rose  mildly 
by  a seasonally  adjusted  0.2 
per  cent  last  month,  follow- 
ing a 0.4  per  cent  drop  in 
1 February  and  a 05  per  cent 
rise  in  January. 

During  the  first  quarter  of 
1999.  the  finished  goods  price 
index  rose  at  a seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  1-5 
per  cent  - the  same  as  the 
upward  rate  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1998. 

The  0.2  per  cent  increase 
in  March  includes  a L2  per 
cent  rise  in  energy  costs, 
driven  by  a 13.1  per  cent 
jump  for  home  heating  ofl  - 
its  largest  increase  in  five 
years  - and  a 3.6  per  cent 
rise  for  petrol.  However, 
excluding  volatile  food  and 
energy  prices,  the  index 
remained  flat  for  the  second 
consecutive  month,  suggest- 
ing inflation  is  still  absent 
from  the  US  economy. 

The  figures  were  margin- 
ally below  analysts'  expecta- 
tions. triggering  a slight  rise 
in  bond  prices. 

Last  month,  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (Opec)  announced 
cuts  in  oil  production.  But 
David  Greenlaw,  economist 
with  Morgan  Stanley  Dean 
Witter,  said  energy  consum- 
ers were  not  yet  seeing  the 
full  effect  on  prices. 

"For  the  most  part,  the 
sampling  for  the  PPI  is  con- 
ducted in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  and  thus  this 
report  captured  only  the  ini- 
tial impact  of  the  recent  ele- 
vation in  oil  prices." 

Ian  Shepherdson.  with 
High  Frequency  Economics, 
said:  “This  means  that  next 
month  will  see  a huge 
Inc  rease  in  PPI  energy 
prices.” 


By  Victoria  Griffith  in  Boston 

A drug  with  the  potential  to 
reverse  the  damage  in  stroke 
victims  has  been  deemed  a 
success  in  Phase  n human 
trials,  according  to  a presen- 
tation to  be  made  today  at 
the  European  Stroke  Meet- 
ing in  Venice. 

Abciximab,  which  inhibits 
the  formation  of  platelets  in 
the  blood,  proved  effective  in 
patients  even  when  given  up 
to  24  hours  after  the  onset  of 
a stroke.  This  timeframe  is 
significant,  because  many 
patients  do  not  notice  they 
are  having  a stroke  for  many 
hours  after  it  has  begun, 
when  it  reaches  a critical 
stage. 

Tbe  clinical  study  showed 
35  per  cent  of  patients 
treated  with  any  dose  of 
abciximab  had  minimal  or 
no  disability  three  months 
after  treatment,  compared 
with  20  per  cent  who 
received  a placebo. 

Abciximab  is  already 
approved  for  use  in  heart 
attacks.  It  was  developed  by 
the  US  biotechnology  com- 
pany Centocor  and  is  mar- 
keted by  Eli  Lilly.  Centocor 
said  it  was  too  early  to  claim 
the  product  had  no  side 
effects,  but  that  initial  data 
were  encouraging.  The  drug 
wifi  be  subjected  to  a larger 
scale  study  before  applica- 
tion for  approval  is  made. 

Strokes  can  cause  perma- 
nent neural  damage  by 
blocking  the  flow  of  oxygen 
to  the  brain.  Often,  doctors 
prescribe  nothing  more  than 
bed  rest  and  aspirin.  Acti- 
vase,  a drug  made  by  the  US 
biotechnology  company 
Genentech,  can  limit  the  pro- 
gression of  the  stroke  by 
opening  up  the  major  artery 
to  the  brain.  However,  this 
drug  must  be  administered 
within  three  hours  after  the 
onset  of  symptoms. 


Net  starts  to  close  on  Argentina’s  ageing  generals 

The  babies  taken  from  women  who  'disappeared'  under  the  seventies  junta  are  now  discovering  their  true 
identity.  And  the  former  military  rulers  are  discovering  that  justice  is  catching  up  with  them.  Ken  Warn  reports 


The  old  men  appear  to 
have  some  difficulty 
remembering.  Former 
military  dictator  Leopotdo 
Galtieri.  who  led  Argentina 
into  the  disastrous  1982  Falk- 
lands  conflict  with  Britain, 
was  called  to  testify  this 
week  about  his  knowledge  or 
baby  kidnappings  during  the 
military  government  that 
ruled  from  1976  to  1983. 

Mr  Galtieri,  73.  was  only 
the  latest  witness  called  in  a 
series  of  judicial  investiga- 
tions into  the  alleged  abduc- 
tion of  babies  born  to  moth- 
ers held  in  clandestine 
detention  centres  by  the  mil- 
itary. 

The  case  in  which  be  was 
called  was  launched  by  a 
young  woman.  Maria  Caro- 
lina Guallanne.  who  discov- 
ered last  year  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a couple  kid- 
napped in  1977  by  a military 
squad  in  Sant  Fe  province 
and  never  seen  again.  Mr 


Galtieri.  head  of  the  army  in 
the  province  at  the  time,  told 
the  judge  he  had  “no  recol- 
lection" of  the  Incident  or 
couple  in  question. 

Mr  Galtieri  left  the  court- 
room by  a side  door  to 
resume  bis  self-imposed 
silence  over  both  his  rule 
and  Argentina's  "Dirty  War" 
against  its  ideological  oppo- 
nents, in  which  15.009430.000 
people  disappeared.  He  has 
not  been  charged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case. 

Many  of  bis  former  col- 
leagues have  not  been  so 
lucky.  Judge  Alfredo  Bag- 
nasco,  wbo  leads  tbe  biggest 
single  investigation  into  the 
baby  kidnappings,  has 
ordered  the  arrest  of  eight 
former  members  of  the  mili- 
tary leadership,  including 
former  de  facto  presidents 
Jorge  Videla  and  Reynaldo 
Bignone.  and  former  head  of 
the  Navy  Emilio  Massera. 
More  arrests  are  on  the  way. 


Mr  Bagnasco  said. 

For  Mr  Bagnasco,  the  case 
is  a test  for  the  country’s 
much-criticised  judicial  sys- 
tem. Along  with  the  long- 
running  investigation  into 
the  EBM-Banco  Nation  bribes 
scandal,  which  he  also 
heads.  It  demonstrates  that 
tbe  country's  rich  and  pow- 
erful cannot  act  with  impu- 
nity. he  maintains.  Despite 
initial  fears  of  military  rest- 
lessness. the  current  chiefs 
of  the  armed  forces  have 
publicly  backed  tlie  Investi- 
gations. 

Mr  Bagnasco's  investiga- 
tion. which  began  in  early 
1997.  has  looked  at  194  cases 
of  theft  of  babies  and  sup- 
pression  of  their  true  identi- 
ties. Most  of  tbe  children 
were  illegally  offered  for 
adoption  to  families  with 
military  or  police  connec- 
tions. 

Man;  of  the  victims,  now 
young  adults,  have  faced 


severe  personal  crises  on  dis- 
covering their  true  parent- 
age. Some  have  stuck  by 
their  adoptive  parents  and 
refused  to  undergo  DNA 
testing  to  confirm  their  real 
identity.  While  the  adoptions 
were  all  illegal,  at  least  some 
of  the  adoptive  parents  were 
acting  in  good  faith,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  child's  ori- 
gins. according  to  Mr  Bag- 
nasco. 

Medical  staff  at  the 
detention  centres 
were  sworn  to  secrecy 
and  no  record  of  tbe  births 
has  come  to  light.  Much 
hinges  on  whether  there  was 
a systematic  plan  to  snatch 
the  newborn  infants,  which 
would  push  the  kidnappings 
into  tbe  realms  of  human 
rights  abuse,  rather  than  iso- 
lated. if  terrible,  crimes. 

For  Mr  Bagnasco  there  is 
no  doubt.  “Pregnant  prison- 
ers were  singled  out  for  bet- 


ter treatment,"  be  said,  with 
better  food  and  conditions 
than  other  prisoners,  until 
tbe  moment  they  gave  birth. 
“Then  they  were  killed." 

Argentina's  military  lead- 
ers were  convicted  and  jailed 
for  human  rights  abuses  in 
1985.  But  Mr  Bagnasco 
argues  that  pardons  subse- 
quently granted  by  President 
Carlos  Menem  do  not  cover 
crimes  against  children,  and 
that  the  offences  are 
"ongoing",  and  not  subject 
to  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

it  has  come  as  a shock  to 
Argentines  to  see  many  of 
the  men  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try so  ruthlessly  again 
rounded  up  and  imprisoned, 
starting  with  the  arrest  of 
Mr  Videla  last  July.  Now 
elderly  and  often  frail,  most 
are  being  allowed  to  serve 
out  their  preventive  custody 
under  house  arrest.  They 
profess  no  knowledge  or  rec- 


Galtieri  pictured  In  1962;  'No 
recoBacBon  of  abductions’ 

ollectinn  of  the  baby  snatch- 
ings. 

Mr  Bagnasco  said  the 
Investigation  had  two  dear 
aims.  "The  first  is  the  possi- 
bility of  making  reparation 
to  wronged  individuals.  Tbe 
second  is  to  allow  society  to 
know  as  much  as  possible 
about  what  happened  in 
those  terrible  years." 

Tbe  old  men  are  likely  to 
be  asked  to  dig  deeper  into 
their  memories. 


financial  times 
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leader  talks 
of  Scotland 

in  euro  zone 


.Rnaodal  Thnes  Reporters 
in  EfHnburBh 


A Scottish  National  party 

administration  in  Edinburgh 
would  atm  to  hold  an  early 
referendum  on  indepen- 
dence, and  coruld  establish  a 
separate  Scottish  currency 
while  it  seeks  to  take  Scot- 
land Inside  the  euro  zone. 
Ale?:  Satocnd,  party  leader, 
said  in  an  interview  with  the 
Financial  Times  yesterday. 

An  administration  run  by 
his  party  would  continue  to 
hold  referendums  on  inde- 
pendence even  if  Scots 
rejected  leaving  the  UK  in 
earlier  plebiscites.  The  SNP 
Is  challenging  the  governing 
Labour  party  for  control  of 
the  parliament  in  the  elec- 
tion on  May  6,  although  no 
party  may  secure  a working 
majority  because  of  the  pro- 
portional voting  system. 

Asked  whether  ah  SNP 
administration  would  seek 
to  hold  a referendum  on 
Independence  six  months 
after  May  6,  Mr  Salmond 
said:  “Yes.  If  we  have  an 
absolute  majority  of  seats 
and  votes  we  would  ask 
Westminster  to  negotiate. 
We  wish  to  see  a referendum 
as  soon  as  possible.”  He 
stressed  that  the  referendum 
would  follow  negotiations 
with  tbe  government  in  Lon- 
don. 

He  said  the  “likelihood” 
was  that  the  SNP  would  he 
the  biggest  party  in  the  new 
parliament  but  without  a 
majority. 

“I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced if  we  emerge  as  the 
largest  party  we  will  be  able 
to  . get  tbe  support  to  hold  a 
referendum . . . Whichever 
party  emerges  as  the  largest 
party,  wm  have  the  moral 

IRA  men  I 
released 
as  tension 
mounts 

By  John  Murray  Brown  . 
taDahlta 


The  Irtish  government 
yesterday  released  six  Irish 
Republican  Army  prisoners 
in  a dear  attempt  to  counter 
mounting  republican  opposi- 
tion to  last  week’s  British 
and  Irish  initiative  to  end 
tbe  impasse  over  terrorist 
arms. 

■The  six  included  a man 
extradited  from  the  US  in 
the  1980s  and  sentenced  , to 
life  imprisonment  for  killing 
an  unarmed  London,  police- 
men in  1975.  The  Police  Fed- 
eration of  England  and 
Wales  protested:  “Life 

should  m**81*!  life  for  anyone 
convicted  of  killing  a pdice 
officer.  Anything  else  is  out- 
rageous and  shows  how 
cheap  Ufa  is." 

The  releases,  come  amid 
strains  .between  tbe  Irish 
government  aT|d  Sinn  Fein, 
the  IRA's  political  wing, 
with  senior  republicans 
openly  criticising  Bertie 
Ahern,  the  Irish  prime,  min- 
ister, for  demanding  IRA 
decommissioning . before 
Sion  F6in  members  can 
become  ministers  in  tbe  new 
administration  for  Northern 
■Jfldand.  ■ : 

With  parties  due  to  re-, 
convene  on  Tuesday  in  Bei- 
fi$t.  Northern  Itotanav  prior 
city,  both  the  IRA  and 
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- titter  Volunteer  Force  have 
inMrtdPA  they  are  not  wQl- 
IqS  to  make  a gesture  hy 
decommissioning  a small 
amauatof  arms.  . 

: Durban,  assembly 

'member  for- the  moderate 
r ttritoaHst 1 Sodai  Detn£ 
faa&^letoar  party, said 
y T%l»Blair 's  caB  tor  a period 
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**s&n  Ffito  are  always  tril- 
ling us  that  the  two  govenx- 
. monts  have  a key  rote  as  the 
arbiters  and  enforcers  of  the 
agppppipnt  and  have  to  move 


deadlock,  .and  when  toe  gov- 
ernments have  tried  to  do 
that.  Sion  Ffiin  have  been 
first  to  the  infection  stall,” 
he  said. 

Martin  McGutoness,  Stan 
Fdto's.  chief  negotiator  on 
the  weapons  Issue,  said  yes- 
terday's release  of  the  six 
prisoners  was  not  finked  to 
the  arms  dispute.  However 
some  of  tbe  men  released 
yesterday  are  known  to  be 
strong  supporters,  of  the 
peace  process. 


authority  to  govern."  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  opens  the 
new  parliament  on  July  1, 

. she  will  wear  a day  dress 
and  neither  she  nor  anyone 
else  will  wear  robes.  The  UK 
government  yesterday  gave 
details  of  an  opening  cere- 
mony it  said  would  merge 
traditional  and  modern  ele- 
ments. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Prince  Charles  are  likely  to 
be  the  only  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  present 
The  Queen  will  make  a 
speech  declaring  open  the 
first  Scottish  parliament  for 
nearly  300  years  but,  unlike 
the  opening  of  the  .Westmin- 
ster parliament,  She  win  not 
outline  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme. . This,  will  be  done 
by  the  first  minister,  Scot- 
land’s prime  minister. 

• Shipyard  workers,  politi- 
cians and  government  offi- 
cials to  Scotland  are  bracing 
themselves  .for  the  possibil- 
ity that  Kvaemer,  tbe  Anglo- 
Norwegian  engineering 
group,  will  announce  next 
week  it  is  putting  the  Kvaer- 
ner  Govan  yard  to  Glasgow 
up  for  sale." 

The  yard,  which  has  lost 
money  almost  continually  ! 
since  Kvaemer  bought  it  in 
1967,  is  thought  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  one  of  the  casual- 
ties of  the  worldwide 
restructuring  of  Its  activities 
which  the  London-based 
company  will  announce  on 
Tuesday.  It  has  850  direct 
employees  and  a further  350 
contract  employees. 

Kvaemer  said  yesterday 
the  announcement  on  Tues- 
day would  be  “fairly  radi- 
cal". The  final  decision  wm 
be  taken  on  Monday. 

. A blow  for  Scotland,  Page  7 

I Race  is  on 
for  first 
baby  of 
century 

By  Derid  Pffiing  to  Loadai} 

Women  .who  want  to  give 
birth  an  the  night  of  the  mil- 
lennium celebrations  are 
being  fold  that  today  is  the 
best  day  for  conception,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that 
they  are  taking  tbe  advice. 
Hospitals  are  wanting  abend 
staffing  shortages  as  wall  as 
the  “miBeniuum  bomb"  com- 
puter problem,  which  could 
disable  sensitive  equipment 
such  as  heart  monitors. ' 

Egged  on  by  a frenzied 
media,  couples  are  racing  to 
produce  the  ultimate  Mid- 
night's Child.  Anecdotal  evi- 
dence suggests  this  may  be 
more  than  hype,  in  the  UK, 
the  Tesco  retell  chain  paints 
to  bare  shelves  mace  fined 
with  folic  add  and  vitamin 
supplements  tor  would-be 
mothers.  Women  have  been 
emptying  pharmacies  of 
pregnancy  testing  kits  and 
ovulation  Indicators. 

In  Malaysia,  one  romantic 
hotelier  is  offering  hopeful 
couples  a dfrpAttotod  room- 
included  in  the  one-night 
stay  are  breakfast  to  bed  and 

a herbal  amepetfon  said  to 
drive  men  wild  with  desire. 

The  race  has  even  pene- 
.toatedl-hypertpabe.  An  inter- 
net company  is  canvassing 
women,  prepared  to  give 
birth  live  on  the  worldwide 
web  as  the  century  slips 

away.  And  to  Boston,  a local 
radio  station  is  offering  Sim 
to  the  couple  that  produces 
the  city's  first  millennium 
baby  by  natural  meats. 

. That  is  the  problem,  says 
John  Malvern,  consultant 
obstetrician  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte's hospital  in  west  Inn- 
■don. ‘."Women  mayriect  to 
have  Caesarian  sections  at 
the  stroke  of.  Big  Ben,”  be 
says.  "Or  toey.maf induce 
their  babies  early.* 

-:Dr  Malvern  believes  the 
state  health  service  to  the 
UK  should  not  cooperate 
with  such  Tewests.  "AB  oar 
staff  want  to  celebrate  the 
piriPTmiwn  - but  preferably 
not  in  a labour  ward.  There 
Is  a shortage  of  midwifery 
id  medical  staff  and  this 
could  cause  problems.'’ 

Even  ff  not  born  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  rnffisa- 
mum  babies  could  prodhaa 
temporary  bfip  to  tbe  With 
rate,  says  Peter  Tompkins, 

partner  at  Pwa  toe  acroi^ 

tansy  firm-  Like  the  US  baby 

boom  ofthe  1350s.  the  surp 
“conW  produce  economic 

distortions’*.  .. 


Mobile  phones  called  in  for  health  check 

Team  of  radiation  experts  to  investigate  supposed  risk  to  users,  Alan  Cane  writes 


Mobile  phone  manufac- 
turers across  Europe 
are  likely  to  watch 
with  Interest  the  UK  govern- 
ment’s attempts  to  investi- 
gate formally  the  supposed 
risk  to  health  from  the  use 
of  such  phones. 

The  National  Radiological 
Protection  Board  was  yester- 
day hastily  assembling  a 
team  of  radiation  experts  in 
response  to  the  demand  freon 
Tessa  Joweli  health  minis- 
ter, fen*  more  information 
about  the  relationship,  if  one 
can  be  shown  to  exist, 
between  health  and  mobile 
phone  use. 

It  is  likely  the  group  wfiD 
publish  Its  preliminary 
recommendations  with  some 
speed,  acknowledging  gov- 
ernment recognition  that 
public  anxiety  over  possible 
risks  from  mobile  phones  is 
growing.  The  chief  concern, 
encouraged  by  a flurry  of 
anecdotal  evidence,  is  that 
prolonged  use  of  mobile 
phones  ww  ailments 

ranging  from  brain  tumours 
to  memory  lapses. 

Last  weekend,  a team  at 
Bristol  University  in 
south-west  England,  pub- 
lished research  suggesting 
that  use  of  older  style  anal- 
ogue phones  can  accelerate 
human  reaction  times.  If  the 


work  is  confirmed,  it  will  be 
the  first  hard  evidence  that 
radiation  from  mobile 
phones  can  affect  the  human 
brain.  .. 

■ It  should  be  pointed  out 
however,  that  the  research 
sample  was  small  - only  36 
volunteers  - and  that  the 
effect  was  not  observed  with 
digital  phones  which  are 
now  the  dominant  variety  in 
world  markets. 

Concern  over  mobile 
phones  is  also  being  driven 
by  their  huge  popularity.  It 
is  expected  that  more  than 
one  in  every  two  Britans  will 
own  a mobile  phone  by  2003. 
Mobile  networks  are  becom- 
ing the  CQ»mnmitMt|(inB  of 
choice  in  developing 
countries. 

Governments  are  therefore 
right  to  be  concerned  about 
any  health  risk  from  these 
ubiquitous  devices.  The 
physics  is  well  understood: 
mobile  phones  transmit  and 
receive  microwave  radiation 
which  is  known  to  have  a 
heating  effect  on  living  tis- 
sue. A microwave  oven 
works  on  the  same  principle. 

An  oven,  however, 
typically  emits  600  watts.  A 
mobile  phene  emits  a mere 
watt  or  less.  The  NRPB  is 
obliged  to  warn  the 
government  of  potential 


radiation  dangers  - It  was 
instrumental,  for  example, 
in  drawing  attention  to  the 
connection  between  exces- 
sive exposure  to  the  son  ami 
skin  cancer. 

Dr  Michael  Clark,  its  sci- 
entific spokesman,  says:  “We 
are  as  certain  as  we  can  be 
that  there  are  no  serious 
consequences  from  using 
mobile  phones;  what  we  do 
not  know  is  whether  there 
are  as  yet  unrecognised 
subtle  effects.” 

The  board  recommends  a 
fiznit  of  o.l  watt  of  power 
absorbed  In  any  10 
grammes  of  tissue  in  the 
head  and  says  that  all 
phones  in  use  in  the  UK 
comply  with  this  limit.  Dr 
Clark’s  analysis,  however, 
sums  up  tbe  problem  that 
Ms  Jowell’s  expert  group 
will  face  in  combing  through 
the  literature.  There  is 
plenty  of  it  The  UK  Federa- 
tion of  Electronics  Industry, 
representing  most  of  the 
mobile  phone  manufacturers 
operating  in  Britain,  says  78 
studies  have  been  carried 
out  by  companies  and  at 
least  14  by  governments. 

to  Finland,  for  example, 
which  is  top  of  the  world 
league  for  mobile  penetra- 
tion with  almost  six  in  every 


Get  into  the  same  habit  with  your  taxes. 


By  aligning  your 
tax  and  business 
strategies  every 
day,  you  can  save 
money  every  day. 
So  you  can  free 
up  resources  to 
Invest  in  future 
growth.  And  there 
are  more  ideas 
where  that  came 
from.  Brush  up. 
www.ey.com 


10  citizens  owning  a 
handheld  phone,  ft  study  car- 
ried out  at  the  Finnish  Cen- 
tre for  Radiation  and 
Nuclear  Safety  concluded 
there  was  no  risk  to  human 
health  although  brain  tissue 
rtmvgrtafl  micro  wave  radia- 
tion into  heat.  The  study 
was  partly  funded  by  the 
telecoms  industry. 

Ericsson,  tbe  Swedish 
group  which  is  a world 
leader  in  mobile  phone  man- 
ufacture, observes:  "We  con- 
clude that  the  compiled 
results  of  many  years  of 
international  research  do 
not  show  that  the  electro- 
magnetic fields  generated  by 
radio  base  stations  and 
mobile  telephones  cause  any 
risk  to  health.” 

Nagging  doubts  remain, 
however,  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  question  is  incom- 
plete: that  studies  have  been 
insufficiently  rigorous  and 
that  microwaves  could 
impair  brain  function  in 
ways  which  we  do  not 
understand. 

The  NRPB  and  the  FEZ 
this  week  both  welcomed  Ms 
Jo  well's  call  for  better  infor- 
mation. For  toe  moment, 
however,  slight  modifica- 
tions to  today's  phones  could 
significantly  reduce  radia- 
tion absorbed  by  the  brain. 


Ernst  Young 


From  thought  to  finish ,.™ 
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One  hundred 
days  of  the  euro 


How  might  it  end? 

Despite  Nato's  overwhelming  military  superiority,  the  war  in  Yugoslavia  is  gni^ing  on. 
David  Buchan  looks  beyond  the  bombings  to  consider  what  Milosevic  and  Nato  migrrt  ao 


next 


ri- 


"feaise  a glass:  this  is  the  euro's 
,100th  day.  But  be  careful.  The 
"fhampagne  may  be  rather  flat. 

Much  of  the  optimism  that 
^accompanied  the  launch  of  the 
”pew  European  currency  has  been 
list,  as  the  euro-zone  economy 
sagged,  the  euro  slid  10  per  cent 
•against  the  dollar,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank  became 
.embroiled  in  an  unseemly  war  of 
-words  with  European  politicians. 

But  there  is  room  for  celebra- 
tion as  well  as  drowning  sorrow, 
'jhe  euro  was  launched  without 
loo  many  of  the  hitches  some 
observers  feared.  Moreover. 
Thursday’s  interest  rate  cut  is 
; reason  enough  to  pop  a cork. 

~ The  ECB’s  decision  to  lower 
^merest  rates  by  half  a percent- 
age point  shows  that  Wim  Duis- 
^enberg.  president  of  the  ECB.  and 
..pis  colleagues  are  not  bent  on 
^deflation  nor  oblivious  to  the 
Importance  of  growth  and 
demand. 

On  economic  grounds,  the  cut 
should  have  come  sooner.  This 
'delay  - despite  0B  per  cent  infla- 
tion and  a measurably  weaken- 
ing economy  - was  probably  the 
result  of  an  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  German  government 
which,  ultimately,  proved 
unhelpful.  Oskar  Lafontaine  s 
decision  to  throw  in  the  towel 
allowed  the  ECB  to  cut  rates 
i;iwitboui  appearing  to  bend  to 
^political  pressure. 
i£  Unfortunately.  Mr  Duisenberg 
spoiled  the  party  by  announcing 
ihat  the  move  was  designed  to 
^surprise  the  financial  markets. 
IjThis  is  a poor  way  to  conduct 
.monetary  policy.  He  also  insisted 
(that  this  would  be  the  ECB's  last 
jput  during  this  cycle.  “This  is  it" 
^js  an  unhelpful  thing  for  a cen- 
tral banker  to  say.  If  the  euro- 
zone remains  flat  on  its  back,  as 
^seems  likely,  the  ECB  will  have 
.io  cut  rates  further. 


'/Monetary  targeting 

Jbut  at  least  the  ECB’s  action 
j^howed  that  it  will  take  into 
-(account  the  state  of  the  real 
economy  in  its  decision-making. 
Respite  the  rhetoric  about  mone- 
l ary  targeting,  its  decision  was 
"Jjased  squarely  on  the  outlook  for 
^inflation  and  the  low  level  of 
-.rapacity  utilisation.  Indeed,  the 
ECB  in  this  regard  looks  very 
/,much  like  the  German  Bundes- 
vbank.  which  talked  a good  mone- 
.;jarist  game  but  was  far  more 
-pragmatic  in  private.  Revelling  in 
.surprises  also  reflects  Bundes- 
pjtank  practice,  as  does  the  lack  of 
Jransparency  which  makes  sur- 
prises easy. 

r,'  Another  similarity  with  the 
.Bundesbank  is  that,  compared 
’ with  the  US  Federal  Reserve,  the 
,£CB  clearly  places  greater 
ijmphasis  on  the  risks  of  infla- 


tion. rather  than  the  prospects 
for  growth.  This  contrast  was 
highlighted  this  week  when  Alice 
Rivlin.  number  two  at  the  Fed. 
mused  that  the  relationship 
between  growth,  unemployment 
and  inflation  may -have  funda- 
mentally changed  l to  allow  more 
of  the  first  and  second,  with  less 
uf  the  third).  And  the  contrast 
with  the  monetary'  activism  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  cutting 
rates  this  week  for  the  sixth  time 
in  seven  months,  is  also  striking. 

So  Europe  has  a new  Bundes- 
bank. much  as  was  expected.  Is 
this  a good  thing? 

Great  success 
Tbe  Bundesbank  certainly  kept 
inflation  under  control.  More 
than  any  other  central  bank,  it 
led  the  fight  against  inflation  in 
the  1970s.  with  great  success.  But 
how  well  the  German  model  is 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
199os  is  a different  matter. 

With  inflation  subdued,  the 
central  question  becomes  an 
assessment  of  the  scale  of  tbe 
trouble  facing  the  real  economy. 
The  answer  It’s  serious.  Whereas 
the  L'S  economy  has  weathered 
problems  in  the  international 
economy  thanks  to  strong  domes- 
tic demand,  euro-zone  growth  has 
collapsed.  Domestic  demand  is 
sickly.  Across  much  of  the  Euro- 
pean economy,  business  confi- 
dence and  investment  are  terri- 
bly weak. 

Germany,  one  third  of  the  euro- 
economy. is  particularly  badly 
affected.  Industrial  output  has 
faltered,  consumer  spending  is 
depressed,  and  tbe  risk  of  falling 
into  deflation  is  great.  (Germany, 
remember,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  engine  of  growth  in  the  euro- 
zone. i Italy,  a further  18  per  cent 
of  the  euro-economy,  looks  simi- 
larly soggy. 

An  interest  rate  cut  will  help. 
Further  cuts  may  be  needed.  Real 
short-term  rates  are  still  compar- 
atively high  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  inflation. 

But  monetary  easing  alone  will 
not  cure  Europe's  economic  ills. 
For  too  long  European  politicians 
. have  avoided  the  difficult  liberal- 
isation needed’ to  unleash  enter- 
prise and  help  unemployment  to 
fall  below  the  euro-zone's  10  per 
cent. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  euro, 
politicians  claimed  that  prepar- 
ing for  its  launch  took  up  all 
their  time.  Since  its  launch,  too 
many  have  "been  preoccupied 
with  second-guessing  the  ECB. 
Now.  with  its  first  interest  rate 
cut.  the  ECB  has  shown  a degree 
of  co-operation.  It  is  time  for  gov- 
ernments to  play  their  part.  If 
monetary'.,  union  brings  real  eco- 
nomic. reform,  that  really  will  be 
a reason  to  drink  a toast. 


After  little  more  than 
two  weeks  of  cam- 
paign. tbe  war  io 
Yugoslavia  is  no 
nearer  any  conclusion.  Perhaps 
that  is  not  surprising,  but  it 
seems  that  the  longer  the  bomb- 
ing goes  on.  tbe  harder  it  is  to 
see  how  it  will  finish. 

Is  this  - to  apply  a chess  term 
to  the  deathly  combination  of 
Serbia's  medieval  programs  and 
Nato's  hi-tech  strikes  - the  end- 
game? Possibly.  President  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  has  produced  two 
peace  overtures  in  the  past  W 
days.  Nato  has  rejected  both.  But 
the  Yugoslav  leader  might  be 
lucky  third  time. 

Or  is  it  still  the  iniddlegawe? 
That  is  equally  possible.  Mr 
Milosevic's  decision  to  switch 
from  pushing  refugees  out  of 
Kosovo  to  stopping  any  more 
leaving  may  signal  a determina- 
tion to  fight  it  out  in  tbe  prov- 
ince. Because  of  Nato's  bombing, 
his  forces  there  are  increasingly 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. But  with  at  least  some  ethnic 
Albanians  surrounding  them, 
they  become  a more  delicate  tar- 
get for  Nato  to  attack.  On  the 
Nato  side.  General  Wesley  Clark, 
the  allied  commander,  is  said  to 
plan  bombing  for  at  least  two 
more  weeks,  and  to  want  more 
planes  to  do  this. 

How  long  the  war  lasts  is  of 
most  vital  concern  to  the  front 
line  combatants  - that  is.  to  the 
pilots  of  the  450  allied  planes,  to 
the  entire  Yugoslav  military*  and. 
especially,  to  the  40.000  array  and 
police  in  Kosovo,  and  the  several 
thousand  Kosovo  Liberation 
Army  guerillas  still  sniping 
away.  It  is  also  vital  to  those 
non-combatants  directly  in  the 
line  of  fire:  the  lm  ethnic  Alba- 
nians still  left  in  Kosovo,  and 
increasingly  the  9-5m  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins. 


But  the  duration  of  the  war 
also  concerns  the  refugee  dias- 
pora i if  more  than  wXi.OOn.  as  well 
as  the  Albanian  ami  Macedonia 
governments  and  international 
aid  agencies  trying  to  care  fur 
them.  The  ripple  eflct't  uf  war  has 
□ow  extended  to  the  entire  Bal- 
kan region,  chiefly  through 
Nato's  bombing  or  bridges  over 
the  Danube,  which  has  blocked 
transit  dong  uite  uf  Europe's 

main  waterways. 

The  key  to  a rapid  end  to  the 
war  lies  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
Mr  Milosevic.  This  is  not  just 
Nato  propaganda,  but  a reflection 
that  as  a one-man  autocrat  be 
has  the  ability  to  change  his  tune 
suddenly  in  the  way  the  19-nation 
Nato  alliance  does  not  have. 
After  a confused  patch  when  the 
bombing  first  started.  Nato  now 
seerus  to  have  reached  a consen- 
sus on  its  demands  - withdrawal 
of  all  Serb  forces  from  Kosovo  to 
let  all  refugees  back  in  escorted 
by  Nato  troops.  Such  an  allied 
consensus  would  be  hard  to 
unpick. 

Nor  are  Nato's  commanders 
under  any  overwhelming  exter- 
nal pressure  to  change  tack.  Sup^ 
port  for  the  operation  in  the  west 
has  continued  to  be  strong.  Kofi 
Annan,  the-  United  Nations  secre- 
tary general,  yesterday  endorsed 
.Nato's  demands,  virtually  word 
for  word. 

Russia  still  denounces  Nato 
bombing,  including  yesterday’s 
hints  that  it  might  retarget  its 
nuclear  missiles  on  Nato  belliger- 
ents in  the  Balkans  and  even  be 
provoked  into  sending  troops  to 
Serbia's  aid.  “I  told  Nato. . . don’t 
push  us  towards  military  action" 
said  President  Boris  Yeltsin. 
“Otherwise  there  will  be  a Euro- 
pean war  for  sure  - and  possibly 
world  war." 

But  more  impressive  than  this 
bluster  is  the  Russian  desire  to 


broker  a peace  deal.  Despite 
China's  condemnation  of  Nato. 
its  prime  minister  Zbu  Rongji 
has  calmly  gone  ahead  with  bis 
visit  to  Washington. 

What  is  clear  is  that  Nato  has 
overwhelming  military  strength, 
if  not  determination.  It  has  the 
capacity  to  win.  The  question  is 
how.  Consider  four  possibilities. 

A voluntary  cave-in  by  Mr  Mil- 
osevic to  Nato  demands.  This  is 
not  very  plausible.  At  the  start  of 
tbe  bombing  on  March  24.  there 
were  some  insiders,  notably 
Madeleine  Albright,  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  thought  that  a 
few  barrages  of  cruise  missiles 
would  bring  the  Yugoslav  leader 
to  his  senses.  But  Mr  Milosevic 
and  his  military  knew  what  ini- 
tial attacks  to  expect,  because  in 
last  October's  brinkmanship  Gen- 
eral Clark  actually  showed  them 
the  Nato  target  list.  And  in  his 
last  exchange  with  Richard  Hol- 
brooke, on  March  22.  Mr  Milos- 
evic told  the  US  envoy  he  knew 
he  would  be  bombed. 

But  Mr  Milosevic  has  made  two 
peace  overtures  already  so  it 
makes  sense  to  ask  what  would 
happen  if  he  suddenly  accepted 
Nato  terms.  That  would  catch  the 
alliance  without  the  28.000-strong 
peacekeeping  force  it  plans  to  put 
into  Kosovo.  At  present,  it  has 
less  than  half  that  number  of 
men  in  Macedonia.  Therefore,  the 
return  of  ethnic  Albanian  refu- 
gees would  have  to  await  assem- 
bly of  the  Nato  peacekeeping 
force.  However,  capitulation  by 
Belgrade  might  trigger  an  exodus 
of  the  200.000  Kosovar  Serbs  Into 
Serbia  proper.  Earlier  this  week 
Nato  intelligence  reported  the 
movement  into  Serbia  of  some 
30.000  refugees,  without  being 
able  to  say  whether  they  were 
Serb  or  Albanian. 

An  involuntary  cave-in  by  Mr 
Milosevic  in  circumstances  in 


which  he  refuses  Nato  terms,  but 
is  militarily  incapable  of  offering 
real  resistance  to  allied  troops 
entering  Kosovo.  This  first  part 
of  this  scenario  is  plausible.  Nato 
has  been  slow  to  score  any  suc- 
cesses against  Serb  forces  in  Kos- 
ovo. But  the  destruction  of  rail 
and  road  bridges  into  the  prov- 
ince render  these  forces  increas- 
ingly hard  to  reinforce . 

Wearing  away  Serb  resistance 
could  take  several  weeks, 
increasing  tbe  plight  of  all  civil- 
tans  in  Kosovo  caught  in  the 
crossfire.  By  this  time.  Nato 
might  have  its  Kosovo  peacekeep- 
ing force  IKFOR)  in  place  in  Mac- 
edonia. and  ready  to  go.  But,  for 
political  as  much  as  military  rea- 
sons, Nato  might  not  want  to 
walk  •uninvited'’  into  Kosovo. 

A prolonged  war  of  attrition  in 
which  Mr  Milosevic  refuses  to 
surrender,  and  Nato’s  air  cam- 
paign is  seriously  hampered  by 
cloud  cover,  by  the  proximity  by 
Serb  design  or  otherwise  of  Alba- 
nian civilians  to  Serb  force  con- 
centrations. and  by  the  Serbs  hid- 
ing their  armour  and  weaponry 
from  air  attack. 


The  Albanians  who 
remain  in  Kosovo  would 
suffer,  the  most  from  a 
prolonged  war.  They  are 
already  running  short  of  food  in 
areas  of  the  country’  where  there 
has  now  been  more  or  less  con- 
stant fighting  between  KLA  and 
Serb  forces  for  more  than  a year. 
It  would  also  be  one  in  which  the 
rest  of  Yugoslavia  would  suffer 
most. 

For  all  its  vaunted  focus  on 
military  or  strategic  targets.  Nato 
might  vent  frustration  over  set- 
backs in  Kosovo  on  the  rest  of 
the  country’s  general  infrastruc- 
ture. which  has  already  taken  a 
hammering.  Not  only  bridges,  oil 
refineries  and  depots  have  been 


hit  but  after  Wednesday's  attack 
on  the  Lucani  chemical  plant 
came  another  attack  on  Kragu- 
je vac's  Zastava  car  factory 
because  it  has  a sideline  making, 
small  arms.  At  this  rate,  Serbia 
risks  bring  returned  to  a rural 
economy. 

An  “opposed”  invasion  by 
Nato  ground  troops.  This  is  still 
the  least  likely  scenario.  Robin 
Cook,  Britain’s  foreign  secretary, 
was  yesterday  echoing  the  public 
line  of  all  19  allies  in  flatly  saying 
that  such  an  invasion  “is  not 
going  to  happen". 

But  two-and-a-balf  weeks  of 
conflict  have  seen  a change  in 
public  views  on  this  issue.  Opin- 
ion polls  now  show  majority  sup- 
port for  sending  ground  troops  In 
as  a last  resort,  not  only  In 
Britain  and  France,  but  also  in 
non-belligerent  allies  like  Den- 
mark and,  most  importantly,  In 
the  US.  A bi-partisan  delegation 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  has 
just  returned  from  a trip  with 
William  Cohen,  the  defence  secre- 
tary, to  allied  air  bases  in  Italy 
with  a recommendation  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  other  allied 
leaders  that  the  planning  for 
ground  troops  should  start.  . 

This  puts  Nato  leaders  in  the 
curious,  and  not  uncomfortable, 
position,  in  which,  if  they  were  to 
switch  tack,  they  would  be  fol- 
lowing, not  having  to  lead,  public 
opinion. 

But  public  opinion  can  be 
fickle.  Growing  support  for  the 
dispatch  of  ground  troops  Is 
partly  rooted  in  the  widespread 
criticism  of  allied  leaders  for  so 
firmly  ruling  that  option  out. 
thereby  giving  Mr  Milosevic  one 
less  factor  to  worry  about  in  his 
game  of  bluff  and  counter-bluff.  If 
Nato  were  now  to  change  its 
mind,  and  begin  assembling  a 
ground  force,  support  for  its 
actual  use  might  wane. 
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Forgotten  returns  among  refugees  j In 


’ grom  Ms  Wendy  Rappoport 
3| . Sir,  Your  article  “The  land  of 
f.no  return"  by  Marc  Champion 
.^FT  Weekend  April  3/4)  presents 
a skewed  picture  of  refugee 
^returns  in  Bosnia  and  Hercego- 
vina. While  it  is  true  that  return 
of  one  nationality  to  areas  under 
the  political  control  of  another 
nationality  has  indeed  proven  dif- 
ficult. Mr  Champion  fails  to  draw 
a complete  picture  of  country- 
wide returns.  The  statistics  pro- 
vided in  the  article  include  only 
people  who  have  returned  to 
areas  where  they  would  be  in  a 
minority , not,  as  the  author 
states,  all  that  have  been  able  to 
return. 

Bosnia  is  composed  of  two  enti- 
ties: the  Bosnian  Serb  Republic 
and  the  Federation  (under  Bos- 
nian Moslem  and  Bosnian  Croat 
control).  Since  the  signing  of  the 


Dayton  Peace  Accord  in  Decem- 
ber 1995.  more  than  11,000  Croats 
and  Bosnian  Moslems  have  been 
able  to  return  to  the  Serb  Repub- 
lic. and  66.700  Serbs.  Croats  and 
Moslems  have  returned  to  areas 
where  they  are  in  the  minority  in 
the  Federation.  This  amounts  to 
nearly  80,000  persons,  the  figure 
given  as  referring  to  all  returns. 

However,  out  of  a total  of  over 
2m  people  who  fled  from  (or  were 
displaced  within)  Bosnia  during 
the  1992-95  war,  Mr  Champion 
neglects  to  mention  that  the  sta- 
bility and  relative  peace  procured 
by  the  Dayton  Accord  has 
enabled  530.000  refugees  to 
return.  The  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees 
indeed  expects  more  returns  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Despite  the  current  events  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 


Missed  opportunity  at  lunch 
with  a human  rights  crusader 


From  Mr  Ken  Capstick. 

* Sir,  I was  astonished  to  read 
Lucy  Kellaway’s  article  “Lunch 
with  the  FT"  (March  20/21)  where 
she  Interviewed  lawyer  Geo  fiery 
Robertson. 

A few  years  ago  1 was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Geoffery  Robert- 
son defend  me  in  the  High  Court. 
During  that  time  I found  him  to 
■khe  one  of  the  most  interesting 
^people  1 had  ever  met  and  notta- 
..ing  like  Lucy  Kellaway’s  por- 

,'jtrayal. 

If  l were  to  interview  an  emi- 
nent International  lawyer  and  a 
^prusader  for  human  rights  1 
...would  expect  him  to  talk  about 
-{the  law.  the  courts  and  human 


rights,  or  the  lack  of  them.  Lucy 
Kellaway  seems  to  have  been  sur- 
prised by  this. 

For  your  readers,  interested  in 
the  workings  of  tbe  law.  this  was 
an  opportunity,  for  a stimulating 
article,  missed. 

My  lasting  impression  is  that 
Lucy  Kellaway  did  not  find  the 
interview  "stimulating”  because 
she  was  out  of  her  depth.  Very 
disappointing  for  those  of  us  who 
ploughed  through  tbe  article. 

Ken  Capstick, 
former  vice-chairman. 

NUM  Yorkshire  Area, 

20  Gisburn  Road. 

Wakefield  WF1  44F 


slavia  which  have  heightened 
tensions  throughout  the  region, 
especially  in  the  Serb  Republic, 
people  have  continued  to  return 
to  their  homes,  both  to  majority 
and  minority  areas.  In  addition, 
both  entities  have  recently 
passed  binding  property  laws 
that  enable  returnees  to  regain 
legal  rights  to  their  homes,  a pro- 
cess that  has  just  begun. 

The  momentum  towards  return 
that  has  been  generated  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  determined 
Bosnians,  supported  by  the  inter- 
national community  for  the  past 
3‘  i years,  cannot  be  so  easily  cast 
aside,  nor  should  we  begin  to 
write  off  the  desires  of  all  those 
whose  most  fervent  wish  is  to 
return  home. 

Wendy  Rappeport, 

UNHCR  Sarajevo 

Star  appeal  for 
annuities 

Prom  Ms  Elizabeth  Balsam. 

Sir.  Surely  the  answer  for 
anyone  worried  (desperately  wor- 
ried?) about  buying  an  annuity  is 
not.  as  Simon  London  suggests 
("A  tangled  web".  FT  Money 
April  3/4).  to  write  to  Gordon 
Brown  or  Tony  Blair  (this  does 
not  even  evoke  a postcard 
acknowledgement)  but  to  per- 
suade some  luminary  like  Noel 
Gallagher  or  Glen  Twaddle  to 
hold  forth.  Blair  would  then  be 
on  Richard  and  Judy  before  you 
could  blink,  and  the  whole  prob- 
lem would  be  sorted. 

Elizabeth  Balsom, 

16  Coalecroft  Sd. 

London  SW15  6LP 


Information 
is  just  what 
the  patient 
ordered 


From  Mr  John  England. 

Sir.  A goi.nl  piece  by  David  Pill- 
ing c“Jusl  what  the  patient 
ordered.  FT  Weekend.  March 
20-21)  about  advertising  prescrip- 
tion drugs  in  the  US.  But  1 won- 
der when  he  last  visited  a Ger- 
man GP? 

Doctors  elsewhere  in  Europe 
may  still  “hide  their  prescribing 
decisions  behind  an  Invulnerable 
demeanour  and  illegible  hand- 
writing". but  the  German  variety 
do  not. 

First,  our  family  doctors  (my 
wife  and  1 visit  different  GPs> 
always  discuss  their 
prescriptions  with  us  in 
detail. 

Second,  they  punch  their  pre- 
scriptions into  a PC  and  hand  us 
a quite  lpgihie  printout  to  take  to 
the  chemist.  Tin*  only  handwrit- 
ing on  their  prescriptions  is  their 
signatures. 

True,  the  latter  usually  are 
indeed  illegible,  but  scribbled 
sign-offs  are  also  common  outside 
the  medical  profession. 

Our  “vulnerable"  GPs  also  are 
by  no  means  exceptions  in  Ger- 
many, so  1 suggest  David  Pilling 
should  drop  by  here,  bring  a 
(slight)  cold’  with  him. 
and  experience  some  friendly 
and.  above  all.  informative 
treatment. 

John  England. 

Oelbergstr.  12. 

53343  Wachtberg. 

Germany 
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two-year-old 
boy  was 
SiUecL  I saw  a 
— Serb  police* 
man  banging  hia  body  up  in 
the  bus  station.  It  was  from 

an  advertisement  pole -or 
something  like  that.  The 
body  and  the  face  were  cov- 
ered with  cuts  like  from  a 
fcnife.  on  the  body  was  a 
sign  written  in  Serbian  say- 
ing ‘Send  Nato  to  help  him’ " 
Avdi  Subjani.  a 20-year-old 
student,  does  not  flinnh  as 
he  describes  what  he  saw  at 
Dakovica  bus  station,  in 
western  Kosovo.,  when  he 
and  thousands  of  others 
were  being  chased  from  their 
homes  after  Nato  bombing 
started  two  weeks  ago. 

With  a sharp  haircut,  pur- 
ple shirt  and  black  jeans,  Mr 
Sudani  would  not  look  out 
of  place  on  a college  campus 
m the  west  Yet  what  he  has  ■ 
experienced  has  marked  him 
for  life. 

Speaking  in  a refugee 
camp  in  Albania.  Mr  Subjani 
talks  in  a flat  monotone. 
Like  many  other  ethnic 
Albanians  expelled  from 
Kosovo,  he  seems  ,to  have 
been  drained  of  emntioiL 
Not  all  lived  through  the 
same  degree  of  horror  as  he 
did.  Some,  like  the  dead 
boy’s  parents,  must  have  suf- 
fered much  worse.  Others 
were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  Kosovo  without 
even  seeing  violence.  But 
almost  all  are  frightened. 
And  all  have  little  idea  how 
to  piece  together  their  bro- 
ken lives.  These  lives  - or  at 
least  these  backgrounds  - 


COMMENT  & ANALYSIS 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS  KOSOVO’S  REFUGEES 


A cruel  and  sudden  exodus 

The  forced  evacuation  of  the  Kosovar  Albanians  has  created  a stream  of  dispossessed  people  ranging 
from  engineers  to  peasants.  Stefan  Wagstyl  interviews  the  refugees  of  modem  Europe 


are  more  varied  than  those 
of  the  stereotypical  refugee 
crowd  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Kosovo's  are  the  refu- 
gees of  modern  Europe, 
embracing  smoothly  dressed 
professionals  as  well  as 
gnarled  farmers. 

Mr  Subjani  had  intended 
to  become  an  engineer,  the 
first  graduate  in  his  family. 
His  grandparents  were  farm- 
ers. His  father  had  a job  in  a 
state  winery  near  Dakovica. 
But  now  Mr  Subjani  plans  to 
join  his  elder  brother  in  the 
Kosovo  Liberation  Army,  the 
guerrilla  force  fighting  the 
Serbs. 

Another  Kosovar  who  had 
big  plans  is  Afrim  Kamberi, 
a 40-year-old  Dakovica  busi- 
nessman, who  ran  a delica- 
tessen and  a restaurant  in 
the  town  centre.  Dressed  in 
a trendy  black  tracksuit,  he 
would  merge  with  the  crowd 
in  a western  sports  dub.  He 
says:  “The  Serbs  broke  into 
my  house  and  gave  us  three 
minutes  to  leave.  They  set 
fire  to  my  shop  and  my 
house.  They  stole  my  three 
cars  - two  Volkswagens  and 
a Peugeot.  I lost  500,000- 
600,000  D-Marks. 

“1  know  the  people  who 


did  this.  They  were  my  cus- 
tomers. T would  like  to 
return  to  Dakovica  but  it's  a 
tough  situation.  What  the 
Serbs  did,  did  not  happen 
even  in  medieval  times.’’  - 
Mr  Kamberi  is  gratrfol  to 
be  alive.  He  saw  bodies 
around  the  bus  station, 
thrmgh  not  the  Hanging  boy. 
But  he  nftafae  at  the  discom- 
fort of  refugee  life.  “We  are 


staying  with  an  Albanian 
family  if  is  not  what  we  are 
used  to.  We  have  one  room 
with  one  bed.  I sleep  in  a 
chair,  if  I sleep  at  a H The 
water  supply  keeps  breaking 
down.  We  hate  the  toilet  and 
the  bathroom."  It  is  a com- 
mon reaction  among  wealth- 
ier Kosovars,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  western  plumbing, 
not  squat  toilets. 


On  the  map,  Kosovo  seems 
a remote  and  mountainous 
corner  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. Bid  in  Pristina,  Pec, 
Prizren  and  Dakovica  it  had 
prosperous  towns,  home  to 
educated  people  with  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  arts 
and  science.  Many  have 
worked  in  Germany  and 
brought  home  savings  to 
invest  in  bouses,  businesses 


and  farms.  Many  more  have 
relatives  In  the  Albanian 
diaspora,  who  frequently 
send  back  cash,  compact 
discs  and  the  other  essen- 
tials of  modern  culture. 

Dumcle  Ntxri,  a 26-year-old 
nurse  from  Pristina,  is  a typ- 
ical urban  Kosovar,  dressed 
in  a purple  tracksuit.  Speak- 
ing in  English,  she  says:  “J 
feel  awful.  I haven’t  had  a 


wash  for  three  days.  We’ll 
have  epidemic  soon." 

Her  ordeal  has  so  far 
lasted  11  days.  The  family 
was  first  taken  from  Pristina 
to  the  Macedonian  border, 
where,  with  thousands  of 
others,  they  spent  a week  in 
no  man’s  land  before  bung 
dragooned  on  to  buses  and 
driven  to  Albania.  Miss  Nuri 
says:  "We  have  had  enough 
to  eat  But  the  food  hare  is 
poor.  Just  bread  and  cheese. 
I need  a proper  meal." 

Rural  Kosovars  are  less 
sophisticated  and  less  com- 
plaining of  physical  hard- 
ship. Nevertheless  there 
were  pockets  of  considerable 
wealth  in  the  villages.  Wear- 
ing a scruffy  black  anorak 
and  grey  cap,  Sadik  Marina, 
a 42-year-old  father  of  eight. 
Is  indistinguishable  from 
other  peasant  fanners  in  the 
refugee  camps.  Yet  he  has 
spent  12  years  working  on 
building  sites  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  amassing 
savings  of  DM300,000  that  he 
invested  in  Ms  farm  in 
Radoste  village  near  Ora- 
hovac  in  central  Kosovo. 

He  says  in  German:  “My 
three  houses  were  all  burnt 
down.  My  Mercedes,  my 


truck,  ray  Opel  Ascooa  and 
my  tractor  stolen.  They  shot 
my  two  raws,  one  in  the 
neck  and  the  other  in  the 
stomach.  Everything  is 
gone.”  ‘ 

But  most  rural  Kosovars 
are  poor  like  Kumre  Gashi,  a 
40-year-old  mother  of  seven. 
A lifelong  resident  of 
JabancI  village  near  the 
western  town  of  Pec,  she 
speaks  with  a strong  local 
accent  that  native  Albanians 
struggle  to  understand.  The 
family  are  subsistence  farm- 
ers, with  almost  no  cash 
coming  Into  the  household. 
The  Serb  policeman  who 
snatched  her  gold  necklace 
took  the  only  valuable  thing 
ghf>  had. 

Mrs  Gashi  cannot  imagine 
life  anywhere  else  but 
Jaband  “We  eat  wbat  we 
produce.  It  is  a hard  life  but 
it  is  our  village  and  we  want 
to  go  back.”  Her  main  con- 
cern is  about  her  husband, 
Muharrem  Gashi,  who,  like 
many  other  Kosovar  med, 
stayed  behind  to  fight  the 
Serbs.  “1  am  very  worried," 
she  says,  listlessly. 

Kosovars  are  almost  all 
Moslems  but  not  of  a partic- 
ularly zealous  kind.  Yester- 
day, the  Friday  Moslem  holi- 
day, few  refugees  intended 
to  attend  prayers.  A handf&l 
were  making  plans  to  escape 
to  Germany  or  elsewhere  or 
to  join  the  KLA. 

But  most  were  waiting  for 
something  to  bring  sortie 
meaning  back  into  their 
shattered  lives.  As  Mr  Mor- 
ina  said:  “What  else  can  We 
do  now  except  wait?” 


Treasure  island 


All  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible markets.  UK 
equity  Investors 
can  feel  positively 
Panglossian  about  the  per- 
formance of  their  portfolios. 

The  FTSE  100  index  has 
recorded  all-time  highs  in 
recent  days.  And  investors 
have  enjoyed  double-digit 
'returns  from  shares  in  each 
of  the  past  four  years  and  for 
13  of  the  past  17  years. 

With  such  juicy  profits 
apparently  on  offer,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the 
final  deadline  for  tax-free 
personal  equity  plans,  which 
were  abolished  on  April  5, 
prompted  a buying  spree 
from  private  investors.  Some 
fund  managers  are  reporting 
inflows  more  than  50  per 
cent  above  1998‘s  levels  and 
estimate  that  up  to  £1.5bn 
went  into  Peps  in  the  last 
few  days  of  the  lax  year.1  - 
in  itself,  the  last-minute 
dash  for  Peps  was  merely 
the  latest  shot  mtbe.am  for 
the  long  bull  equity  market 
Many- factors,  such  as  the 
improvement  in  the  UK’s 
inflation  performance  and 
the  phenomenal  strength  of 
Wall  Street,  are  both  well 
known  and  long  running. 

But  there  are  two  decisive 
elements  which  have  carried 
the  FTSE  IGfl  index  up 
nearly  2,000  points  since  its 
lows  in  early  October:  a 
sharp  turnaround  in  views 
about  the  prospects  for  the 
economy,  mid  a rare  imbal- 
ance of  simply  and  demand. 

In  October,  talk  of  a reces- 
sion in  the  UK  was  wide- 
spread as  manufacturers 
struggled  with  the  strength 
of  sterling,  the  crisis  in 
emerging  markets  and  the 
threat  of  a global  recession. 

But  three  rapid  rate  cuts 
by  the  US  Federal  Reserve 
and  six  by  the  Bank  of 
England  (the  latest  being 
this  week’s  quarter-point 
reduction  in  base  rates  to 


A shortage  of  shares  has  driven  prices  to 
all-time  highs,  says  Philip  Coggan 


5.25  per  cent)  have  changed 
the  picture.  In  the  UK,  sur- 
vey data  indicates  business 
sentiment  is  recovering, 
while  some  sectors,  such  as 
the  housing  market,  appear 
to  be  flourishing.  Most  ana- 
lysts are  now  looking  for  a 
“soft  landing"  in  which  the 
economy  grows  by  close  to  1 
per  cent  this  year. 

The  outlook  for  UK  corpo- 
rate profits  has  therefore 
improved.  ABN  Amro,  for 
example,  predicts  a 7 per 
cent  rise  in  earnings  ibis 
year  alter  a 5 pa- emit  fell  in 
1996. 

Even  without  the  upturn 
in  economic  sentiment, 
extraordinary  imbalance 
between  the  supply  and 
demand  for  shares  means 
that  share  prices  ' Bright  wefl 
have  have  risen  anyway. 

For  several  years  now, 
companies  have  been  return- 
ing cash  to  shareholders  via 
share  buy-backs,  takeovers 
and  special  dividends-  Tins 
is  largely  due  to  a change  in 
corporate  finance  practice: 
managements  have  came  to 
believe  that  excess  cash 
depresses  returns  on  capital, 

: At  the  same  time,  few 
companies  have  been  com- 


ing to  the  stock  market  to 
raise  money.  There  were  just 
10  new  issues  on  the  Loudon 
market  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1999,  the  smallest 
number  of  flotations  in  any 
quarter  for  10  years. 

The  supply  of  equity  (the 
balance  of  purchases  of 
stocks  by  the  corporate  sec- 
tor compared  with  new 
issues  and  rights  issues)  fell 
by  £30bn  in  1998.  BT  Alex 
Brown  is  forecasting  a fur- 
ther £36hn  decline  tins  year. 

This  shortfall  of  supply 
coincided  with  a time  when 
UK  institutional  investors, 
mario  cautious  fay  the  mar- 
ket's problems  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1998,  had  large 
holdings  of  cash.  The  aver- 
age UK  penman  fund  had 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  its  port- 
folio in  cash  at  file  end  of 
1996.'  nitfa  share  prices  ris- 
ing in  the  first  part  of  1999. 
institutional  investors  will 
bare  teen,  farced  to  chase 
the  market  higher. 

Many  market  valuation 
methods  mmtwre  shares  and 
bonds,  for  example  the  yield 
ratio,  which  divides  the  yield 
on  the  long  gilt  by  the  divi- 
dend yield  on  the  FTSE  All- 
Share  index.  When  fire  ratio 


is  high,  bonds  look  attrac- 
tive; when  the  ratio  is  low. 
equities  are  favoured. 

In  October,  when  share 
prices  slumped  and  bonds 
prospered  from  their  "safe 
haven"  status,  that  ratio 
sank  to  its  lowest  level  in  25 
years.  Even  after  the 
rebound  In  equities,  and  a 
tax  change  that  reduced  the 
yield  on  shares,  the  ratio 
still  does  not  rrmVe  shares 
look  expensive  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  past  30  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Hank  of 
England’s  rate  cuts  hare 
reduced  the  attractions,  for 
both  retail  and  institutional 
investors,  of  holding  cash. 
Equities  look  like  the  only 
place  to  be. 

. is  there  any  reason  for 
investors  to  be  cautious? 
One  might  be  the  narrow 
focus  of  the  market. 
Although  shares  in  smaller 
stocks  have  mounted  a 
strong  rally  so  Ear  in  1999. 
the  FTSE  250  and  FTSE 
Small  Cap  indices  remain 
well  below  the  peaks  the}' 
recorded  La  1998.  Smaller 
companies  have  found  it 
much  harder  to  prosper  in  a 
low-inflation,  low-growth 
economy,  without  any  brand 
names  or  pricing  power  to 
protect  them. 

A second  worry  is  that  on 
absolute,  rather  than  rela- 
tive, valuation  measures, 
equities  look  very  expensive 
Hie  price-earnings  ratio  on 
the  market  is  at  an  historic 
high  the  dividend  yield 
at  an  historic  low.  Shares 
may  not  look  expensive  rela- 
tive to  bonds,  but  maybe 
both  are  overpriced. 

The  final  concern  is  Wall 
Street,  where  equities  look 
pricey  on  historic  measures 
and  - nniike  London  - rela- 
tive to  bonds.  When  the  New 
York  market  falls:  the  Lou- 
don market  tends  to  be 
dragged  down  with  it, 
regardless  of  its  fundamen- 
tals. 


Going,  going,  gone.com 

The  internet  is  revolutionising  the  auction  business  and  creating 
new  sorts  of  economic  activity  in  the  process.  Roger  Taylor  reports 


How  do  you  start  a 
business  with  no 
capital?  One  way 
is  to  join  eBay, 
the  person-to-person  internet 
auction  business. 

This  is  how  it  works.  One 
eBay  regular,  who  goes  by 
the  online  name  of  Cadtools, 
has  an  ingenious  system. 
She  visits,  say.  a furniture 
shop  and  asks  the  owners  if 
they  have  stock  that  is  not 
selling.  If  they  do,  she  agrees 
a price  and  asks  them  to  put 
the  goods  on  hold  for  a few 
days. 

She  then  posts  an  offer  to 
sell  the  goods  on  eBay  with 
a reserve  price  slightly 
above  the  deal  agreed  with 
the  shop.  If  it  sells  she 
makes  a profit  If  it  does  not 
she  hands  the  goods  back  to 
the  shop.  There  is  no  loss. 

The  business  has  created  a 
new  economic  opportunity 
by  providing  a means  to 
trade  in  a limitless  range  of 
goods  with  nothing  more 
than  a computer  and  an 
internet  connection.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, eBay  and  its  inter- 
net rivals  are  among  the 
first  beneficiaries.  Shares  in 
Amazon.com.  the  internet 
retailer,  jumped  8 per  cent 
on  that  day  that  It  launched 
its  auction  operation  earlier 
tfais  month. 

Big  general  purpose  inter- 
net rites  such  as  Yahoo!  and 
Excite  have  also  been  quick 
to  imitate  eBay.  The  attrac- 
tion is  clear.  Person-to-per- 
son  auctions  are  proving  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  busi- 
nesses on  the  web  and  have 
the  potential  to  generate 
vast  amounts  of  cash  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  effort. 
eBay  Is  nrnisuai  for  an  inter- 
net business  less  than  four 
years  old  in  that  it  is  already 
profitable. 

The  beauty  of  the  opera- 


tion is  that  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  customers. 
The  seller  writes  the  adver- 
tisements and  posts  them. 
When  the  auction  is  over,  he 
or  she  is  automatically  sent 
the  e-mail  address  of  the 
winning  bidder  and  the  two 
sort  out  payment  and  deliv- 
ery terms.  The  system  is 
even  policed  by  the  users, 
who  can  submit  feedback 
every  time  they  buy  or  sell 
something  on  how  file  other 
party  behaved. 

All  eBay  does  is  maintain 
the  site,  provide  a minimum 
level  of  customer  support 
and  collect  fees  every  time 
an  ad  is  posted  or  a sale 
made.  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  company  had  2Jm 
registered  users  supported 
by  a permanent  staff  of  just 
138.  It  had  a gross  margins  of 
85  per  cent  on  its  519.5m  rev- 
enues. 


bank,  estimates  it  costs 
E-Trade,  the  internet  broker, 
about  5400  to  get  a new  cus- 
tomer and  Amazon.com 
about  $40.  For  eBay  the  fig- 
ure is  512. 

Life  will  undoubtedly  get 
harder  as  more  companies 
enter  the  online  auction 
business.  Unlike  both  Ama- 
zorLcnm  and  eBay,  Yahoo!  is 
offering  its  auction  service 
for  free:  its  first  priority  is  to 
attract  sellers  and  bidders. 
But  sellers  may  still  choose 
to  pay  for  a service  if  it 
means  getting  more  bidders 
and  a better  sale  price.  Traf- 
fic to  eBay  for  exceeds  all  its 
competitors  combined 
because  it  offers  about  two 
million  items  for  sale  at  any 
one  time. 

The  speed  and  manner  in 
which  the  industry  has 
developed  b as  surprised  ana- 
lysts. eBay  began  operating 


You  can  bid  for  skis,  high  chairs,  a 
bag  of  lobsters  or  a piece  of  cheese. 
Last  week  the  1961  Kentucky  Derby 
Trophy  appeared  for  sale  on  eBay 


Not  surprisingly,  investors 
have  flocked  to  eBay,  push- 
ing its  share  price  up  tenfold 
over  the  past  six  months. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  the 
company  is  that  success 
tends  to  be  self-perpetuating 
at  this  stage  of  the  internet’s 
growth.  The  more  people 
come  to  a site,  the  better  file 
choice  of  items  and  the 
quicker  they  sell,  with  the 
result  that  more  people  come 
back.  As  a market  leader, 
eBay  has  benefited  from  this 
virtuous  circle, 

BancBoston  Robertson 
Stephens,  the  investment 


in  September  1995  and  was 
regarded  as  an  alternative  to 
classified  adverts  in  newspa- 
pers. One  view  then  was  that 
such  sites  would  appeal  to 
people  only  in  a local  area 
because  of  the  need  to 
deliver  items. 

However,  auction  traders 
now  deal  in  volume  and 
nationwide  in  electrical 
goods,  antiques,  memora- 
bilia and  wines.  It  is  hard  to 
find  an  item  that  is  not  on 
offer  somewhere.  On  Yahoo! 
Auctions  you  can  find  skis, 
high  chairs,  video  recorders 
and  luggage.  In  the  food  sec- 


tion you  can  bid  on  a pound 
of  beef  jerkey,  a bag  of  lob- 
sters or  even  a piece  of 
cheese.  People  offer  services, 
such  as  lessons  or  catering, 
and  artists  put  their  owp 
work  up  for  sale.  Last  week 
the  1961  Kentucky  Derby 
Trophy  appeared  for  sale  on 
eBay,  another  sign  of  the 
remarkable  range  of  items 
available. 

But  it  also  highlights  the 
biggest  worry  about  buying 
on  eBay.  The  trophy  was  sto- 
len. The  unregulated  nature 
of  eBay  has  produced  a 
stream  of  complaints:  about 
fraudulent  sellers  who  ship 
useless  goods  or  foil  to  send 
the  goods  at  all;  about  forged 
antiques  and  memorabilia; 
about  offers  of  guns  and  por- 
nography and  pirated  soft- 
ware. Although  most  cus- 
tomers appear  happy,  the 
message  boards  are  full  of 
stories  of  woe. 

This  week  eBay  agreed 
with  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Consumer 
affairs  to  take  “reasonable” 
efforts  to  halt  deceptive  sales 
practices.  The  agreement  is 
worrying  for  eBay  share- 
holders as  it  brings  eBay  a 
step  closer  to  being  held 
legally  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  its  customers. 

The  appeal  of  person-to- 
person  auctions,  as  a busi- 
ness, is  that  the  buyers  and 
sellers  look  after  themsrivek. 
The  economics  of  the  indus- 
try could  start  to  look  a good 
deal  worse  If  the  auction 
companies  have  to  start 
monitoring  each  sale. 

That  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened. But  how  well  the  auc- 
tion companies  deal  with  the 
issue  of  fraud  could  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this 
industry  proves  as  profitable 
an  opportunity  as  sharehold- 
ers are  betting. 


Striking  a blow  for  Scotland 

Brian  Groom  and  Andrew  Parker  interview  the  man  who  would  break  up  the  United  Kingdom 


Alex  Salmond's 
famous  Cheshire 
cat  grin  has  not 
been  much  In  evi- 
dence this  week.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  momentonsness  of  the 
May  6 election  to  Scotland's 
devolved  parliament  - its 
first  national  legislature  for 
' 292  years  - butihe  man  they 
eall  “smart  Alex"  has 
' seemed  subdued  and  at 
times  defensive. 

• The  Scottish  National 
party  ^der  insists  be  is  lov- 
ing, it.  even  though  hisparty 
is  trailing  Labour  in  the 
polls.  The  start  of  campaign- 
ing was  certainly  odd.  Mr 
Salmond  wants  to  make 
Scotland  independent,  but 

he  placed  a referendum  on 

independence  last  on  ' his  Hst 
of  10  election  pledges,  pro- 
voking Labour  taunts  gat 
be  was  concealing  his  true 
purpose. 

- fle  insists  his  party*  strat- 
egy is  logical.  “This  is  a imw 
situation-  When  « 

standing  for  election  to  a 
devolved  parliament  I think 
people  might  expect  mrto 
put  forward  a programme 
for  running  it  well-'*  . 

The  SNP,  he  says,  remains 
an  "independence  party  . 
The  pledge  to  hold  * referen- 
dum within  the  first  four- 


year  term  is  an  “unambigu- 
ous, non-negotiable  commit- 
ment if  we  are  an  adminis- 
tration*’. He  does  not  rule 
out  the  Quebec  scenario  of 
repeated  referendums  on 
independence  if  the  first  Is 
unsuccessful,  though  he  says 
a fresh  mandate  would  be 
required  at  an  election 
before  a second  referendum 
washekL 

Even  If  Mr  Salmond  fens 
this  time,  he  is  closer  to  his 
dream  than  any  leader  in  his 
party's  history.  Historical 
forces  have  brought  Scotland 
to  tins  point,  but  his  skflls 
win  determine  whether  that 
vision  IsfulfiUetL 

Mr  Salmond,  a former 
bank  economist,  is  seen  by 
some  in  his  party  as  being  as 

much  of  a control  freak  as 
Tony  Biair,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, but  few  doubt  he  is  a 
sharp-witted  and  engaging 
politician.  He  is  also  a gradu- 
alist. In  promoting  the  idea 
that  a successful  devolved 

parliament  can  be  a “bridge 

to  independence,  he  has  mar- 
ginalised the  fundamental- 
ists In  his  wi3°  sa* 

ia,emtion  tmnnrrow. 

If  that  makes  him  seem  a 
reformist  Eke  Mr  Blair,  he  is 
well  to  the  left  of  Btefr 
on  economic  issues.  For  the 


SNP,  the  defining  issue  of 
this  campaign  is  its  pledge 
to  use  the  “tartan  tax” 
power  to  keep  the  basic  rate 
of  income  tax  at  23p  when  it 
is  reduced  to  22p  elsewhere 
in  the  UK,  and  spend  the 
£230m  a year  proceeds  from 
the  extra  penny  on  health, 
education  and  housing. 

He  accepts  that  if  the 
party  succeeds  in  winning 
the  election  on  a promise  of 
higher  income  tax,  it  wfll 
redefine  modem  political 


people  and  seme  members  of 
Ids  own  party,  who  fear  it 
will  set  a precedent  for  fur- 
ther use  of  the  parliament's 
power  to  vary  basic  rates  by 
up  to  3p  in  the  pound  in 
order  to  raise  taxes  during 
future  four-year  terms,  and 
undermine  the  SNFs  effort 
to  woo  business  supporters. 
Mr  Salmond  does  not  say 
what  he  would  do  beyond  a 
first  term,  but  points  out  he 
has  always  opposed  income 
tax  cuts  - he  was  once 


‘I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are 
the  largest  party  we  will 
get  the  support  to  hold  an 
independence  referendum’ 


campaigning.  Labour’s 
famed  election  machine  at 
London's  BCllbank  would  be. 
“spinning  un  its  axis'*,  he 
says. 

Though  his  gamble  is 
based  on  -the  Scottish 
people's  professed  desire  to 
pay  more  in  fax  for  better, 
public  services,  he  believes 
such  poBaes  wouId  win  sup- 
port in  England  too.  Tbe  pol- 
icy has  worried  business 


expelled  from  the  Commons 
forinic&Tupting  a tax-cutting 
-budget  speech  by  the  former 
Toy  chancellor.  Nigel  (now 
-Load)  Lawson. 

He  argues  that  forcing 
down  income  tax  is  not  the 
way  to  get  an  entrepreneur- 
lalsodety.  He  says  a Labour 
minister  In  Northern  Ireland 
recently  proposed  lower  cor- 
poration tax  to  prevent  an 
exodus  of  investment  to  the 


Irish  republic,  even  though 
the  republic  had  higher  per- 
sonal tax  rates. 

“As  for  as  building  up 
investment  is  concerned,  the 
rate  of  personal  taxation  - 
with  the  proviso  that  it 
doesn't  become  prohibitive 
and  a disincentive  - is  not 
going  to  create  an  entrepre- 
neurial society.  Much  more 
important  are  things  like  the 
level  of  business  rates  for 
small  businesses,  which  we 
address  in  our  manifesto, 
and  for  large  companies  the 
rate  of  corporation  tax." 

The  SNP  proposes  a “sig- 
nificant reduction"  of  corpo- 
ration tax  in  an  independent 
Scotland.  The  SNP.  he  says, 
does  not  want  to  win  inde- 
pendence for  purely  consti- 
tutional reasons,  but  to 
achieve  social  and  economic 
ambitions.  These  goals  can 
make  some  progress  In  a 
devolved  parliament,  he 
says,  but  “if  you  want  real 
economic  progress,  that  will 
require  the  freedom  of  man- 
oeuvre that  independence 
gives." 

If  the  SNP  won  an  outright 
majority  - difficult  to  do, 
because  no  party  this  cen- 
tury has  won  a majority  of 
seats  and  votes  In  Scotland  - 
Mr  Salmond  says  negotia- 


tions with  Westminster 
would  start  and  a referen- 
dum would  be  held. 

“I  would  like  that  to  be  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  you 
would  have  to  have  West- 
minster agreeing  to  negoti- 
ate. The  key  point  is  the 
decision  would  be  made  by 
the  people,  at  a referendum." 

Asked  whether  a referen- 
dum could  be  held  within  six 
months  of  an  election,  he 
says:  “Yes.  If  we  have  an 
absolute  majority  of  seats 
and  votes  we  would  ask 
Westminster  to  negotiate. 
We  would  wish  to  see  a ref- 
erendum as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble." 

If  the  SNP  emerges  as  the 
party  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  seats  hut  no  overall 
majority,  the  key  issue  is 
whether  it  could  reach 
agreement  on  a coalition 
with  the  liberal  Democrats, 
who  oppose  an  independence 
referendum. 

“iThe  referendum  could  be 
at  any  point  during  that 
four-year  term,  and  it’s  per- 
fectly reasonable  for  us  to 
negotiate  on  the  timing  of 
the  referendum,  buti  it 
wouldn't  be  reasonable  to 
desert  the  commitment  to 
having  the  referendum,  and 
that's  why  it  has  to  be  non- 


negotiable. 

“This  is  part  of  our  pro- 
gramme, and  we  couldn't  go 
Into  government  without 
having  the  ability  to  deliver 
our  programme.  But  1 am 
convinced  that  if  we  are  the 
largest  party  we  will  get  the 
support  to  hold  an  indepen- 
dence referendum." 

He  suggests  Labour  would 
be  “unwise"  to  try  to  govern 
as  a minority,  and  warns  it 


would  face  defeat  fay  other 
parties  on  issues  such  as  the 
government’s  £l.00D-a-year 
student  tuition  fees,  which 
all  the  opposition  parties 
want  to  abolish. 

The  opinion  polls  put 
Labour  up  to  14  points 
ahead,  but  Mr  Salmond  still 
claims  he  can  come  out  cm 
top.  And  for  the  first  time, 
that  thougit  brings  out  his 
famous  Cheshire  erin. 


WEEK  IN  THE  MMKETS 

By  PaulSofman 


Cocoa  futures  plunged  to  a 
5 ‘/.-year  low  is  London  amid 
continued  signs  that  sup- 
plies were  more  than  ade- 
quate. 

The  May  contract  hit  £754 
a tonne  at  one  stage  on  the 
London  International  Finan- 
cial Futures  and  Options 
Exchange,  its  lowest  since 
1993,  before  recovering 
slightly  to  end  the  week  at 
£779  - compared  with  last 
week's  finish  of  £819. 

Prices  have  been  falling 
steadily  since  the  middle  of 
last  year,  and  traders  are 
said  to  be  running  into  seri- 
ous financial  problems 
because  of  their  forward 
positions. 

Signs  of  weak  demand  in 
the  cocoa  market  were  con- 
firmed by  a report  from  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit, 
which  said  grindings  would 
remain  flat  during  the  cur- 
rent 1998-1999  season,  citing 
falling  consumption  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and 
Asia. 

It  forecast  a return  to 
global  surplus  in  1999-2000. 
for  the  first  time  since  1996. 

Low  cocoa  prices,  coupled 
with  weakness  among  oil- 
seeds, coffee  and  tea,  would 
drag  the  soft  commodities 
sector  down  this  year,  the 
EIU  said,  though  it  saw  a 
small  recovery  next  year. 

World  oil  prices  began  the 
week  just  below  $15  a barrel, 
but  fell  sharply  on  fears  that 
cracks  were  appearing  in 
last  month's  international 
agreement  to  cut  crude  pro- 
duction by  2.1m  barrels  a 
day.  Venezuela  said  it  was 
unable  to  implement  imme- 
diately its  reduction  because 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 
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COMMODITIES  & AGRICULTURE 


Cocoa  futures 
hit  5Y2-year 
low  on  Liffe 


BASE  METALS 

LONDON  METAL  EXCHANGE 
(prices  fra  Amalgamried  Metal  Tradtog 
■ ALDM0HIM,  907  PUHTY  ($  pa1  flaws 


Precious  Metals  continued 
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■Dwrieybcua 

of  domestic  problems. 

The  benchmark  May  con- 
tract for  Brent  blend  on  Lon- 
don's International  Petro- 
leum Exchange  closed  at 
£14.21  a barrel  on  Thursday. 
$1  below  its  level  just  a week 
earlier. 

However,  it  rebounded 
yesterday  after  Boris  Yelt- 
sin, Russian  president,  made 
threatening  noises  about 
Nato's  involvement  in 
Serbia. 

In  late  trading  yesterday, 
Brent  was  $14.77  against  last 
week's  close  of  $14.72. 

Base  metals  traded  quietly 
in  the  wake  of  the  Easter 
break. 

The  London  Metal 
Exchange’s  flagship  three- 
month  copper  contract 
ended  the  week  at  $1,425  a 
tonne  against  last  week's 
close  of  $1,396. 

The  LME  announced  plans 
to  launch  a new  index  based 
on  the  exchange's  six  base 
metals  contracts. 
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and  shipments  hi  growng  larger.  Vietnam's 
Golden  Dragon  Asia  pepper  end  Silver  Dragon 
pepper  are  in  good  demand  to  cover  contracts 
India  tort  with  USA  and  European  buyers. 
White  pepper;  spo*  Europe  remans  very  Bght 
A slow  demand  lor  shipments  has  ftattenea 
out  Indonesian  oNstl. 'Shippers  shU  report  tern 
ned  avalabAty  and  early  estimates  ol  a poor 
new  crap.  Nutmeg:  Grenada  announces 
unable  to  lutfil  shipments  tar  cortracta  Febru- 
ary to  Apr! 
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Europe  drifts  lower  after  rate  cut 


GoyraimOT  

By  Arkady  Ostrovsky  in  London 
and  Dan  Bugler  in  New  York 

European  bond  prices  settled 
marginally  lower  yesterday 
as  investors  digested  the  50 
basis  points  cut  in  the  euro- 
zone by  the  European  Cen- 
tral Bank  on  Thursday. 

The  size  of  the  cut  was 
designed  to  quell  speculation 
of  further  reductions. 
According  to  Mark  Cliff e,  at 


ING  Bazings,  the  ECB  has 
reached  its  objective.  The 
September  interest  rate 
future  so  far  indicates  no 
further  cuts. 

Analysts  say  this  could  be 
the  last  cut  by  the  ECB  in 
the  rate  cycle.  But  Mr  Chile 
said  this  depends  on  the 
European  economy  picking 
up.  The  German  10-year 
bond  future  fell  0.12  to 
115.77. 

US  Treasuries  edged  ahead 
yesterday  after  another 


benign  inflation  report.  The 
producer  prices  index  for 
March  rose  by  a lower-than- 
expected  0.2  per  cent,  while 
the  core  index,  excluding 
more  volatile  energy  and 
food  prices,  was  flat 
Stan  Shipley,  senior  econo- 
mist at  Merrill  Lynch,  said: 
“Fears  that  higher  energy 
prices  would  immediately 
accelerate  core  Inflation  are 
misplaced.  Inflation  remains 
dead.”  He  added  he  expected 
the  Federal  Reserve  to 


remain  on  bold,  providing  a 
favourable  backdrop  for  the 
market 

The  news  helped  the 
30-year  long  bond  gain  & to 
97g.  pushing  the  yield  down 
to  5.430  per  cent.  Meanwhile, 
the  10-year  issue  edged  & 
higher  to  97g  for  a yield  of 
5.027  per  cent.  There  was 
little  movement  at  the  short 
end  of  the  yield  curve,  with 
the  two-year  note  flat  at  a 
yield  of  4,857  per  cent  in 
light  trading. 
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CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


Calm  returns 


markets  report 


The  currency  markets 
returned  to  a state  of  calm 
Cftnte™plation  yesterday 
after  Thursday's  spasms  of 
rate-cutting  excitement. 

The  euro  recovered  some 
erf  the  ground  it  had  lost  in 
thm,  whippy  trading  imme- 
diately after  the  annmippft. 
ment,  spiking  back  up  above 
the  $1.08  level  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  London  session. 

Trading  thereafter  was 
unexciting  but  the  euro 
managed  to  consolidate  its 
level,  ending  London  trading 
at  Si.078  against  the  dollar 

Meanwhile  the  Euribor 
interest  rate  futures  market 
took  Wim  Duisenberg  at  his 
word  when  he  said  that  this 
was  the  last  in  the  current 
series  of  cuts.  Futures  prices 
snapped  up  to  price  In  inter- 
est rates  unchanged  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  aside 

from  the  millennium  blip  in 

December,  and  a smell  rise 
at  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

Few  analysts  had  much 
cause  radically  to  revise 
their  expectations  of  the 


euro’s  performance  in  the 
medium  term. 

One-month  risk  reversals 
were  around  par  yesterday, 
showing  the  market 
attached  roughly  equal  prob- 
ability to  a move  up  or  down 
in  the  euro.  But  a slight  rise 
in  short-end  volatilities  indi- 
cated that  the  market 
thought  the  likelihood  of  a 
substantial  move  had 
increased. 

Joe  Prendergast,  head  of 
global  foreign  exchange 
research  at  Credit  Suisse 
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First  Boston,  said  that  coun- 
tervailing-forces  were  acting 
on  the  euro  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  cut  “With  Wim  Duis- 
enberg ruling  out  future  rate 
cuts,  one  important  reason 
to  sell  the  euro  has  gone,”  he 
said.  “But  on  the  other  side, 
the  increased  risk  appetite 
arising  from  the  cut  may 
favour  doUar -denominated 
assets." 

Mr  Prendergast  added  that 
one  other  beneficiary  of  the 


move  might  be  the  Swiss 
franc.  “The  Swiss  National 
Bank  cut  the  discount  rate 
by  so  basis  points  straight 
after  the  ECB  cut,"  he  said. 
“But  the  discount  rate  is 
entirely  symbolic.  What 
actually  matters  Is  the  repo 
rate,  which  was  only 
reduced  by  26  basis  points.” 
The  narrowing  yield  gap 
could  be  positive  for  the 
Swiss  franc,  he  added. 

■ The  Danish  central  bank 
yesterday  matched  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank's  SO  basis 
point  rate  cut,  increasing  the 
possibility  of  a round  of 
Scandinavian  interest  rate 
redactions. 

The  central  bank’s  move 
preserved  the  40  basis  point 
differential  between  the  ECB 
and  Danish  repo  rates.  The 
market  reacted  calmly,  with 
little  change  in  bond  spreads 
and  the  krone  hardly  moved 
against  the  euro.  At  the  end 
of  London  trading  the  krone 
was  at  DKi7.432  against  the 
euro,  still  on  the  stronger 
side  of  the  central  parity  of 
its  five  per  cent  band. 

Some  Ln  the  market 
thought  that  the  Danish 
authorities  had  the  potential 
to  shave  the  40  basis  point 
differential,  especially  given 
recent  rapid  capital  inflow 
into  the  country. 
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For  further  information  please  contact: 

Kirsty  Saunders  in  London 
Tel: +44  171  873  4823 
Fax:  +44  171  873  3204 
Email:  kirsty.saunders@FT.com 

or  Oriana  Pataia  in  Nicosia 
Tel:  +357  2 590555 
Fax:  +357  2 358443 
Email:  actionprgspidernet.com.cy 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

i interest  rates 
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3y  Stwe  Thompson, 

AC  Stuck  Market  Editor 
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JK  stocks  climbed  back  on  the 

yesterday,  but  the 
-elebratlons  to  mark  the  twin 
nterest  rate  cuts  in  the  CJK  and 
±b  euro-zone  on  Thursday  were 
art  short  by  worries  about  the 
Balkan  crisis. 

There  was  evidence  too  that 
*e  institutions  were  shifting 
way  from  the  recently  buoyant 
fTSE  100  constituents  towards 
market's  second  and  third. 
*ank  Stocks. 

l^ese  included  the  house- 
jmlfiers,  retailers  and  engineers. 


an  of  which  are  heavily  repre- 
sented in  the  FTSE  250  and 
Small  Cap  indices  and  which  are 
especially  sensitive  to  interest 
rates. 

And  there  were  additional  pres- 
sures being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  market  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry's  blocking  of 
the  BSkyB  bid  for  Manchester 
United,  which  was  being  inter- 
preted as  stopping  any  future 
predatory  moves  against  UK  foot- 
ball dubs. 

Adding  to  those  worries  was  a 
rather  stodgy  start  to  trading  in 
the  US,  where  Wall  Street  fell 
away  during  early  dealing. 

Rate  cuts  in  the  UK  and 
Europe  id  us  Wall  Street’s  march 


^ ■ 


TRADING  VOLUME  IN  MAJOR  STOCKS 


to  yet  new  records  and  the  big 
gains  In  Aslan  markets  saw  the 
FTSE  100  drive  through  the  R500 
level  shortly  after  trading  com- 
menced. 

At  its  best,  in  mid  morning,  the 
FTSE  100  hit  a.  record  6^12.1,  as 
commentators  forecast  gains 
right  across  markets  to  the  wake 
of  the  rate  cuts.  . 

But  sentiment  took  a dive  in 
mid-morning  as  reported  com- 
ments by  a senior  Russian  politi- 
cian, suggesting  a more  aggres- 
sive Russian  stance  against  Nato, 
saw  stock  prices  retreat  sharply. 

The  market's  concerns  about 
events  in  Kosovo  plus  a weak 
opening  performance  by  Wall 
Street,  saw  the  FTSE  100  hack 


down  to  a session  low  of  6,416.5, 
before  a-  late  rally  helped  the 
index  to  a closing  level  of  6.472A, 
up  34A  on  die  day. 

That  closing  gain  saw  the  Foot- 
sie finish  a dramatic  four-session 
week  a net  142-8  or  12  per  cent 
higher,  with  dealers  noting  the 
continuing  surge  of  new  money 
into  the  market,  mostly  reflecting 
the  last  throes  of  personal  equity 
plan  cash  being  pushed  into 
shares. 

While  the  leading  stocks  closed 
well  below  the  day's  highs,  the 
second-liners  were  being  strongly 
supported  and  the  FTSE  250 
index  pushed  up  49.5  to  5^56a5, 
extending  the  rise  on  the  week  to 
12&2  or  2.4  per  cent 


Hie  small-caps  were  also  never 
really  threatened,  with  the  FTSE 
Small  Cap  finally  2.6  ahead  at 
2,423.8,  after  2,424.9.  Over  the 
week  the  SmallCap  index  was  up 
1&3X  or  DA  per  cent 
Marketmakers  continued  to 
take  the  view  that  the  influx  of 
new  money  into  the  market 
would  see  the  leaders  make  fur- 
ther progress,  although  some 
strategists  are  coming  increas- 
ingly around  to  the  view  that  val- 
uations - are  now  looking 
extremely  stretched. 

Turnover  in  equities  at  the 
6pm  . cut-off  point  was  a good 
1.1  bn,  with  non-FTSE  loo  stocks 
accounting  for  just  over  half  the 
overall  total. 
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The  strong  start  enjoyed  by  it  opened.  The  future  reached 
the  June  FTSE  lOOlirture  her-  a high  of  6,570  and  a low  of 
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aided  a day  of  bullish  trading 
that  saw  the  cash  market 
touch  an  all-time  high,  writes 
Martin  Brioa. 

June  opened  at  6,551, 
which  was  a hefty  78  points 
above  the  previous  close.  Fair 
value  for  the  contract  was 
estimated  at  a premium  of 
some  34  points  to  cash. 


6,448  before  settling  at  6,513. 
This  was  about  40  points  over 
cash  and  some  half-dozen 
above  fair  value. 

in  stock  options,  Astra 
Zeneca  saw  1,627  lots  dealt. 


Sun  gives 
financials 
kiss  of  life 


^SThrtSfSS;  MM»VMr 

By  Joel  KBtazo  ami  Martin  Brice 


for  2p  and  3p. 

Other  stock  options  that 

attracted  business  were  Better  new  business  figures 

Earty  trading  In  the  contract  Tesco,  ahead  of  results  next  than  expected  from  Sun  Life  

was  a vertiginous  91  points  week,  and  PfiO,  following  and  Provincial  Holdings  44%  to  833V4p,  with  traders 
above  the  level  at  which  the  the  reteasa  ofbuoyant  cruise  brooghts  a sparkle  to  the  life  suggesting  it  was  continuing 


what  and  was  ahead  59  at 
£1&56- 

Arjo  Wiggins  Appleton, 
the  paper  and  packaging 
group,  achieved  the  best  per- 
formance in  the  FTSE  250 
after  it  announced  a 
restructuring.  The  stock 
closed  ahead  13  per  cent  or 
18%  at  I63ttp.  Volume  was 
13m,  the  busiest  in  the  Mid- 
Cap  index. 

Retailer  Next  saw  brisk 
trade  of  7m  as  it  advanced 


MAIN  MOVERS 


cash  market  stood  soon  after  figures. 
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sector,  sending  the  shares  to  benefit  from  recent  good 
sharply  ahead.  figures  from  fellow  retailer 

■Sun  Life  said  Its  life  and  Oasis,  which  Closed  up  5Y»  at 
pensions  operation,  Asa  Sun  21  Op. 

Life,  recorded  new  business  Computer  networks  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1999  training  group  Dion  saw 
of  149.1m,  up  35  per  emit  on  unusually  busy  trade  as 
the  same  period  a year  ear-  investors  appeared  to  take 
Her.  Figures  excluding  unit  the  view  that  the  acquisition 
trusts  revealed  a 33  per  cent  of  a stake  by  its  former  chief 
improvement  in  the  UK  on  a executive  and  a rival  corn- 
year  earlier  and  a 36  per  cent  pany  presaged  a hostile  bid. 
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“the  current  unfavourable 
market  sentiment  towards 
smaller  UK  listed  compa- 
nies” and  the  illiquid  market 
in  such  shares.  In  an  echo  of 
similar  statements  made  by 
other  companies,  it  also  said 
it  had  come  under  Increasing 
shareholder  pressure  to  real- 
ise value  in  the  short  term. 

The  bid  price  is  at  slightly 
above  7 times  this  year's 
earnings.  Leading  sharehold- 
ers include  Amvescap,  Aber- 
fortb.  Schroder  and 
Phillips  & Drew  Fund  Man- 
agement 

A football  sector  that  bad 
seen  little  activity  as  the 
week  drew  to  a close  was 
suddenly  sent  reeling  by  the 
news  that  Stephen  Byers, 


rise  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  market  was  also 
cheered  by  a bullish  state- 
ment about  trading  pros- 
pects. Bamnirn  Flanagan  at 
Charterhouse  Securities 


The  stock  closed  ahead  9 at 
93%p,  as  1.4m  were  dealt. 


with  investors  by  issuing  a 
trading  update  ahead  of  Its 
close  period  and  was 
rewarded  with  a 13  per  cent  the  trade  secretary,  had 
fall  in  its  share  price.  The  decided  to  block  Manchester 
stock  was  off  30%  at  I99p  United's  takeover  by  satel- 
after  the  instrumentation  11  te  broadcaster  BSkyB  and 
group  said  estimates  of  ship-  to  refer  Newcastle  United’s 
meats  for  last  year  were  takeover  by  NTL  to  the  Com- 


Bids  and  bottom  lines 

Among  smaller  companies, 
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said:  ‘‘The  growth  was  great  the  newsflow  continued  to 
The  maintenance  of  margins  focus  on  bids  and  profit 
was  especially  pleasing."  warnings. 

Shares  in  Sun  life  jumped  Booth  Industries  was 
27  to  543%p  while  those  of  down  9 at  30%p  as  the  oil 
Legal  & General  improved  37  services  engineering  group 
to  783p.  Prudential  Corpora-  warned  that  profits  would  be 
tion  rose  31  to  848%  after  hit  by  BP’S  decision  to  cut 
trade  of  5u8m.  costs. 

--  P&O  enjoyed  a strong  W F Electrical  announced 

mart**  cfa«B««ce  ttmaar  30W96  bart  a.  Rtty  y»  a i999  day.  dosing  up  almost  6 per  an  acquisition  and  talked  of 

ffg  SSJSSLnS!  cent  or  52*A  at  978P  after  it  difficult,  competitive  and 

Fmesysp^xr +3296  ubra -T&S7  Hn» -4.33  displayed  the  growth  avail-  testing  trading.  The  stock 

-am  OMtami -T5X3  ungam +19B  able  in  the  cruise  market,  fell  10714  to  4S5p.  its  lowest 

^*0  Cruises  UK  increased  for  two  years. 

-13  its  load  factor,  and  its  Prin- 


£l67m,  down  from  £l72m  the 
year  before.  However,  orders 
were  7 per  cent  ahead  at 
£174m. 

Kitchen-maker  John  Lewis 
of  Hungerford  was  easier  at 
lVtp  after  It  said  sales  were 


petition  Commission. 

Pessimists  had  long  pre- 
dicted the  government  deci- 
sion on  Manchester  United, 
but  it  was  the  referral  of  the 
Newcastle  bid  that  took 
many  leisure  sector  special- 


running 12  par  cent  behind  ists  by  surprise. 


last  year. 


The  news  sent  shares  in 


Tracker  Network  was  up  the  football  sector  plunging 
120  at  645p  after  the  provider  and  by  the  close  Manchester 


of  vehicle  tracking  systems  United  shares  had  lost  32% 
said  it  had  received  an  indie-  or  nearly  15  per  cent  to  I86p, 


FTSE  - LEADERS  & LAGGARDS 


alive  offer  at  ffiop. 

Avonside  gained  6 to  55l=p 


by  far  the  worst  performance 
in  the  FTSE  250.  Those  of 


after  the  housebuilding  ser-  Newcastle  United  surren- 
vices  and  distribution  group  dered  9s  - to  75V,p  and  Aston 


said  it  had  accepted  a 55p-a-  Villa  declined  47V*  to  4S0p. 
share  cash  bid  from  Novas-  Leeds  Sporting  eased  2 to 
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Oxford  Instruments  tried  Apax  Partners. 


ide,  a vehicle  formed  to  buy  203ip  and  Chelsea  Village 
the  company  and  backed  by  gave  up  2 to  74V:p.  A modest 


-an  cess  Cruises  filled  1.41m  of  to  improve  communications 
the  L438m  passenger  berths 


retreat  was  recorded  in 
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on  its  fleet  The  company, 
which  recently  announced 
its  intention  of  concentrat- 
ing on  the  maritime  leisure 
business,  also  made  a bullish 
trading  statement 

British  Airways  benefited 
from  recent  traffic  figures 
and  dosed  up  27V*  at  472V,p, 
the  best  performer  in  the 
fbotsie. 

Rafltrack,  which  has  suf- 
fered from  fears  of  increased 
regulation,  recovered  some- 
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The  company  talked  of  BSkyB  shares.  They  ended  a 

penny  off  at  541p. 
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Roy*  Owens  at  Sutherlands 
believes  there  should  be  no 
takeover  premium  in  any 
football  stocks  as  a result  of 
the  DTI  decision.  "However, 
the  major  ctubs  like  Man- 
chester United  could  well 
benefit  significantly  later 
this  year  if  the  restrictive 
practices  court  effectively 
decides  t’K  clubs  can  sell 
their  individual  UK  televi- 
sion rights,”  Mr  Owens 
added. 
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unancial TIMES 


Techs  rally 
as  Wall  St 
marks  time 


WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 


^HIICAS  * 

Technology  companies 
resumed  their  rally  on  Wall 
sir®et  jn  early  trading, 
although  trends  were  mixed. 
writes  John  Aurhers  in  N^w 
' York. 

By  mid-session,  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average 
had  retreated  slightly,  down 
40.24  at  10.157.46.  while  the 
Standard  & Poor's  500.  a 
broader  gauge  of  the  market, 
was  barely  changed,  down 
1.19  at  1342.79,  The  Nasdaq 
Composite  was  up  9.07  at 
2,582.46,  leaving  it  in  touch 
with  the  records  it  had  set 
earlier  in  the  week. 

The  fall  in  the  Dow  was 
mostly  attributable  to  Union 
Carbide,  the  chemicals  man, 
ufacturer,  which  slipped  $i}‘ 
to  $49”,  following  an  ana- 
lyst's downgrade  from  Mor- 
gan Stanley  Dean  Witter. 

-Fiuancial  services  stocks 
managed  to  avoid  sell-offs 
despite  their  rally  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  with  Citigroup 
and  American  Express  both 
up  slightly  for  the  day. 

There  were  obvious 
attempts  to  take  profits  in 
several  of  the  larger  compa- 
nies early  in  the  morning, 
particularly  American 
Express,  which  was  down 
more  than  3 per  cent  at  one 
stage,  but  demand  remained 
strong  and  none  of  the  larg- 
est companies  sustained  seri- 
ous falls. 

Among  the  major  technol- 
ogy names  listed  on  the  Nas- 
daq, Oracle,  the  software 
group,  enjoyed  the  best  rise, 
gaining  more  than  8 per 
cent,  up  $l!»  at  $25 

Frenzied  interest  in  inter- 
net companies  continued, 
with  shares  in  The 
Globe.com,  a New  York- 
based  internet  community 


Jo’burg  turns  higher 


SOUTH  AffllCA  

Shares  in  Johannesburg 
reversed  a two  day  losing 
run  to  lift  the  all  share  index 
1.1  per  cent  to  6.4743.  Golds 
held  out  against  Uie  rally, 
easing  0.7  per  cent  to 


Financials  put  on  0.4  per 
cent  at  935L8.  while  indus- 
trials improved  02  per  cent 
to  7.4163. 

Anglo  American  added  4J. 
per  cent  at  R251-80  and 
Impala  Platinum  53  per  cent 
at  Rlia 
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Dax  fades  as  records  and  rate  cuts  lose  appeal 


site,  gaining  37  per  cent  or 
$22  to  $81  after  the  company 
announced  a stock  split 

Inktomi,  which  had 
announced  improvements  to 
its  electronic  shopping  capa- 
bility, gained  16.6  per  cent  or 
$17%  at  $122,  while  eBay,  the 
largest  internet  auction  com- 
pany, rallied  more  than  7 per 
cent  or  *12V»  at  «UVA. 

TORONTO  moved  lower  in 
early  trading.  Ranks  were 
steady  and  golds  gained 
ground,  but  a number  of 
heavyweight  Industrials  fol- 
lowed Wall  street  lower. 

Both  Seagram  and  North- 
ern Telecom  ran  into  profit- 
taking. Seagram,  up  strongly 
in  recent  sessions,  fell  C$3.65 
to  C$90.75  and  Nortel  gave 
up  C$330  at  C$109.70. 

Elsewhere,  Alcan  Alumin- 
ium shed  40  cents  to  C$3930 
and  leading  conglomerate 
Canadian  Pacific  came  off  20 
cents  at  C$2930. 

In  golds,  Barrick  rose  70 
cents  at  C$25.05  and  Placer 
Dome  advanced  50  cents  to 
C$16.05. 

SAO  PAULO  continued  to 
move  lower  in  early  trading, 
with  a negative  showing  for 
the  latest  industrial  produc- 
tion figures  sparking  further 
profit-taking.  At  midspsfann, 
the  benchmark  Bovespa 
index  was  down  128  or  LI 
per  cent  at  11,338-  • 

MEXICO  CITY  regained 
initial  losses  to  chalk  up  a 
gain  on  the  IPC  index  erf'  L99 
at  5.17738  at  midsession. 
Brokers  said  an  early  wobble 
for  the  peso  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  had  triggered  the 
initial  selling. 

CARACAS  was  little 
changed  at  midsession  with 
most  investors  tracking  the 
dull  start  on  Wall  Street. 
The  2BC  index  was  off  2J7  at 
434830. 


BHWPjE 

Early  enthusiasm,  sparked 
by  Wall  Street’s  overnight 
record  and  the  latest  cot  for 
European  interest  rates, 
faded  and  FRANKFURT 
ended  well  short  of  its  peak. 

At  the  close  of  trading,  the 
Xetra  Dax  index  was  66-16 
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higher  at  5.13332.  The  best 
of  the  day  was  5J78^9. 

Dresdner  Bank  rase  €1.08 
to  €38.53  on  a trading  state- 
ment that  forecast  a return 
to  earnings  growth  plus  pos- 
sible acquisitions  in  the  cur- 
rent 12  months. 

Retailers  were  the  main 


beneficiaries  of  the  reduo 
tion  in.  interest  rates.  Kar- 
stadt  jumped  €34.50  or  10  per 
cent  to  €376  as  Investors 
anticipated  stronger  con- 
sumer spending.  Metro 
gained  €U)5  to  €53J0. 

BASF  was  «isn  in  demand 
as  investors,  once  on 

the  end  of  fixed-income 
reductions,  sought  out 
higher-yielding  shares.  The 
stock  rose  €2.47  to  €38£0. 

Preussag  lost  ground  In 
the  wake  of  a German  press 
report  that  ■ the  group 
planned  to  tighten  its  grip 
on  Us  TFl  offshoot  by  buy- 
ing the  25  per  cent  stake 
held  by  the  state  rail  opera- 
tor. It  abed  €2&9  to  €509. 

Among  lesser  caps,  SGL 
Carbon  surged  €5.40  or  more 
than  10  per  cent  to  €50.20  on 
hives  that  a Dumber  of  US 
lawsuits  were  close  to 
resolution. 

PARIS  failed  to  hold  early 
gains  sparked  by  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank’s  surprise 
Interest  rate  cut  on  Thurs- 
day, after  Wall  Street’s 
weaker  opening  and  fears 
about  an  extension  of  the 
Kosovo  conflict  turned  senti- 
ment around. 

The  CAC-40  settled  32.44  or 
0.8  per  cent  higher  to 
4,363.14,  after  reaching  an 


all-time  high  of  4.416  in  early 
trading. 

Canal  Plus,  posted  a hefty 
€11.50  gain  to  €285  on 
reports  it  had  offered  to  buy 
satellite  subscribers  from 
Stream,  a rival  to  its  Italian 
operation  Telepiu. 

Telecom  and  technology 
issues  were  also  strong, 
tracking  overnight  gains  on 

THE  WEEK’S  CHANGES 
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Wall  Street.  Alcatel  added 
€5.60  to  €115.70.  STMicro- 
electronics  rose  the  same 
amount  to  €10 7.60. 

Cap  Gemini  was  €6.20 
higher  to  C162J20  after  news 
of  its  $200m  acquisition  of 
US  computer  services  com- 
pany Beech  wood. 

Pen  and  lighter  manufac- 
turer Blc  tumbled  after  the 
company  reported  first-quar- 
ter sales  down  6 per  cent  It 
shed  €3.10  or  6JS  per  cent  to 
€4630. 

AMSTERDAM  ended  virtu- 
ally an  square  with  the  AEX 


index  closing  at  537.73,  a 
gain  of  0.06. 

ING  pushed  ahead 
smartly,  rising  €1.45  to 
€53.20  on  hopes  for  acquisi- 
tions. But  most  other  leaders 
in  financials  were  weak. 

Aegon  lost  €2.05  at  €85R8. 

Unilever,  which  suffered  a 
court  setback  in  its  b rand- 
names  battle  with  Finnish 
margarine  producer  Raisio, 
recovered  early  losses  to 
close  up  €1.45  at  €63.60. 

RIM,  weak  on  Thursday 
following  disappointing  traf- 
fic figures,  shed  a further 
€1-20  at  €24  for  a two-day 
decline  of  more  than  7 per 
cent 

Copier  group  Oce  gained 
90  cents  to  €25.10  following 
Thursday’s  healthy  results 
statement 

HELSINKI  ended  2.9  per 
cent  higher,  comfortably  hit- 
ting an  all-time  high  despite 
some  hesitation  in  late  trad- 
ing. The  Hex  index  rose 
199.38  to  6,976.7a 

Strong  gains  in  Nokia 
helped  power  the  market, 
with  shares  in  the  mobile 
phone  company  ending  €7.30 
or  4.9  per  cent  higher  to 
€157.50. 

Food  group  Raisio  fell 
back  from  a €9.50  session 
high  to  end  at  €9.15  or  20 


Dow  performance  inspires  HK 


ASIA  PACIFIC  

Shares  in  HONG  KONG  rose 
to  a 15-month  high,  buoyed 
by  WalT  Street's  record  over- 
night close  plus  rumours  - 
confirmed  after  market 
hours  - of  an  imminent  cut 
for  local  interest  rates. 

Amid  strong  foreign 
demand,  the  Hang  Seng 
index  rose  1S&28  or  L6  per 
cent  to  close  within  5 points 
of  its  best  of  the  session  at 
11.914.10.  Turnover  was 
again  heavy  at  HKS&Tbn. 

Sentiment  was  also 
boosted  by  apparent  prog- 
ress in  talks  on  China’s 
entry  to  the  World  Trade 
Organisation.  The  civil  avia- 
tion pact  between  China  and 
the  US  sent  Cathv  Pacific  up 
65  cents  or  63  per  cent  to 
HK$2<MO. 

TOKYO  saw  tbe  Nikkei  225 
Avenge  Dirt  with  17.000  for 
the  first  time  since  March 
last  year,  before  slipping 
hack,  writes  Pont  Abrahams. 

The  average  was  almost 
unchanged,  up  &9  or  005  per 


cent  at  16355,  after  trading 
as  high  as  27J66  and  as  low 
as  16327.  The  more  represen- 
tative Nikkei  300  fell  1.3  or 
0.48  per  cent  to  268.6. 

The  Topix  index  of  all 
first-section  shares  dropped 
2.16  or  0.16  per  cent  to 
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1.342SI  in  very  heavy  trad- 
ing. About  134bn  shares 
were  traded.  The  momentum 
was  up.  with  715  first-section 
stocks  up  ami  501  down. 

Tbe  trading  company  sec- 
tor was  up  3 per  cent  in 
heavy  volumes  on  newspa- 


per reports  that  Sumitomo 
might  acquire  some  of  Nis- 
sho  Iwai’s  operations.  The 
sector  was  also  boosted  by  a 
positive  report  by  Nomura. 

Sumitomo  gained  Y82  or 

8.6  per  cent  to  Y 1,030  while 
Nissho  Iwai  rose  Y13  or  10 
per  cent  to  Y133.  Marubeni 
was  up  Y24  or  83  per  cent, 
and  Itochu  Y38  or  12  per  cent 
to  Y351,  the  second  most 
heavily  traded  stock  of  the 
day. 

Telecoms  continued  to 
advance,  with  the  sector  up 

3.7  per  cent.  NTT  DoCoMo, 
which  recently  had  its  initial 
public  offering,  rose  Y170.000 
to  Y6.540.000.  NTT  rose 
Y70.000  to  Yl, 270, 000. 

Honda  hit  a red  light  after 
a story  in  the  Nikkei 
suggested  it  might  post  net 
profits  10  per  cent  below 
expectations.  Although  the 
company  refused  to  com- 
ment. the  stock  fell  Y5  per 
cent  to  Y5.130. 

In  Osaka,  the  OSE  index 
closed  up  128  at  18,185. 

BOMBAY  continued  to  suf- 
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fanoas)  m fftoai  »R7to«  .a 
piMpto  attotto  usp^flto  -ns 
pnpB)  .125 107AP8*)  .14  fW*Wl 
.U75fO7*fl0»  wrSHOTtflB.t# 

JS  fnnem  25  <BM#to2S  |W*pB9} 
,J5  finmss  (BTW-a 
■ 2SfS7*&e)2Bta?*eBa)2S&*£w 

as  tmumM  ttori/m  MSfmaai 

SSfUMpto  Xf5prapW  3J5WM(ie9I 
S?5  .«  WMsto  A 

IW«P»  « •**  pr^pas)  •«*« 

fn7Ap99)  *8JO7Ap90J  *BB  JffiWpB)  -5 
(W*PWJ5P»N«}5P7*P0»1SB 
tWApfiV)  JBSSWHSm  MBVBKtm 
sag?**)  reianmi 
js  orn(SB)  75  <07  tod  TTfcetoar, 

BP  tooca  pus  n.  cm  t«  m ei  • TIB^ 
t07flp9B) 

BMwnflCKCBiadWO.nft 

fOBAfiOty 

0B*fcaSoc-Pf  nv. 

Pans  M BMng  9m  CT0CC0  - UB 

10 TtaOB) 

&M  tDBraBHto  FUC  9%  Con  Rad  M £1 - 
Tt»t06to«1 

BatoStostHCMO-fflStWtoBJS  : 
(OZtoNi  5 S fSTtoSI  S 

prtpms  5 (Q7***5 

toniM)  S(WAprei  9 PBApM)  w 
V7A&9)  to  (D7*p«  » (WtoSS » 
(Q7ApS91 

BUMS  WM  nc  UM  UK  Pe«  Sub  Bds 
- jmjm^ssiwA^srcMiaie 

MM  Wto  PIC  BVb  Cmb  M Pit  £1 - 
M65{D7AteB)Vi07Ap9e) 

Btooto  Butt*  Sod*  JJfcflBw  W 
9BWoq  Sto  EJXD  - ZTT  (07Ap99}3 


Btoh  8to  PICMB 11W)  - 195  J07*p»» 
M814(074ptoJ1Tp7^JB9JJT7  __ 
P7toW)  AJ5  RMfM)  BK  WNflB) » 
(Cf7Ap995 

BtatoaHtnc  nv5  otoae  ms - wa 

Bto>  WtoKtotoaoK  PLC  ADR  IKK) - 

mas  as  (obm 

STR9«toPU:ADBfc1»-8J75tCIMp99) 

JB(07*p8B) 

SttoarOLP)  Hdg*PLCeft&a«JQ»Prt 

n - 1»  paw  s IwtoW  s 
a HUN  caaootote  pic  use 
(&1)  - 0.15  (DTPllBB}  3 (D»ftt)3 
<07flp88}3P71*pto3/a2VS^3 

«07ApW)3  PWP«)  ® 
OWqSdHffMnCtDftKI). 

5aaT25p7toWB375(07toW)«S 

(®-^e^7A75fl»p89j 

cAtofic  6VfcC(«tB  m a - so 

dr*  pic  m cww  n - isz  ps*p8« 
CMyVMri  Gnm  pucom  ip  - 33i 
(QI^M  »(7}  3 PL  0,03.  SO.  H 1.CL 
7.  s,  sot  a 3SL  mn  w.  «U. 

ai.w.ai.o.i.qsp9*to 
CBBfai  picwren  - Kfsum 
CtoittoutoreflCMBW- 
4BSS(WP(S9 

carfbn  CcaaudtoOBPIC  5flp9MQ  Cto 

C»Pit-i70prAp9ai  1 fOTpeq  v 

j07Hp98}<p7W  _ _ 

Goto  pic  loasMtorta  - n 


LatoMfl— ■aarecmj&difto  i 
ClBjC*1«9t««l-SZS7S 
COB  PLC  616  Curt  w Pit  a - m 
{WApflSJBtBiWTinW? 
tD7Pp98l71BrW- 
Cm  OlCflKCto Iff  wrt  - aft 
pWp»**&W5P»p6aj5 


OKtonpaPlCSIftiMtaMB -75 
Cfl8prtwRacanM»FlCCW23p-l5*5 

OBaMBaddasEodee^naPHslat 

bma«  s»  - vatatrmspom 

onto*  Pfcw  wttab  9k  - Si 

CnBPtosu  an  Uk  uzsfejaaata  - 

GotoVfyto  PIC  4S%Qn  PB  Et -» 

«B7toW) 

t«wncon-Msw|^  . 


Cd*o  {A.  S C=  PLC  NmVATMZjp  - €S  > 
0,5 

Coakson  Gcxq  FLjC  7\  Cm  B±j  2 lT-TCO* 
.Rjl  • :n  KTAcW)  3 p7*?aai  a rcftpasi 
. 3i07Ap»; 

CoOpatoro  Bar*  no  92%  Nb»Cr  M 
PVS1  - ISa'zlOAtm  '?CI7A0BS)  •-! 
(07Ap9*Utfl7Af»J 

County  Otoog  Soomv  12V.  Pan  ka 
Bmsvsp  SfacCfOQD  (Rag}  - ’32  (0Wp99l  2 
*7*(S9» 

(My  to*  l Gmot  Toat  PLC  Ori  StV  - 
asaoiarAtnjgo 

OaUn»Pt£Z*8%CKiPrtSfcn  -56 
KWpto 

Obm  Group  PLC  8J5V  Cam  M Cl  - 1*0 

(tSitoOf 

Omttmtnconi  top.  73  tfOAtm 
pagn  PLC  MIR  (*.1| -**J5  (PWH  .625 
B7*pW 

Oauon  Of  PLC  WB  to  SM>  Jot  CM  &03S  - 
3JDM099) 

EM  9unw  rtrifl*  PIC  rs*.  Cmti  M W El 
- 12B-ip7.toB1 

EoBaMM  taxanea  OBc*  PLC  &JB29*. 
Nor  Cm  briRrfri-  l30'»(07Ape9)  *i 

(smpssi  L|<Q7NM|  I'lfWtoB)  ^ 

KUA00B)  <;  «57A{«) 

Edpsa  BbUs  PLC  Cm  Pit  SB  Sp- 130(1] 
B Dm  Wring  ft  Etoamon  Co  PLC  lOp  • 
66B(07toeg? 

&a«prin  Ol  PLC  KJVfc  Ua  In  SB  20T3  - 
13T|0Me99) 

Latkomwas  teKB  Cacpmtf  U Jem 
DM  M 9m  ip  - I2S*<  07Ap99) 
him*  niuaily  lawnnan  Co  Ld  10*.  m 
IBs  Deb  SB  ani  - 117  (D6Ap99) 
Etoatoun  Co  PLC  CM  8ft  5p  - 279 
pBApaai 

Bnh  Efcaon  PLC  H.OSft  Cum  Pd  £1  - 1*9 
(D7Ap»| 

An  Group  PLC  WfcfcSUb  tor  Oal-1 
(01N») 

FkmQaxvPlcmCunMn-BO 

wool 

FdinSr  Rtob  PLC  m Cm  Cun  Fto  Prf  £1 
-sefoupen 

Fretoy  Koto  PIC  rs,  Cn*  Cua  Red  Prt  d 

-upturn 

R#M  LriWteta  Sub  fat  OnJ  - 560s. 

(OlAffiW 

Gator  dtto  PLC  ADR  (*1)  • 233125 
(OlApBfl  .625  WUpBm  SZS  (0BAp0») 

A25  (DB*p99)  A2S  (DSitpe^  AES 
pwp09|  St  (OSApW)  -7W2O0  (D6APBS) 
.75  #)BAqa9j  J75  (0Gto»)  S P«p80I 
fiaW  PIC  tn.  C«»  Prf  D - 70  fDIAfSSJ 
BaM  teddto  PLC  7Vfc  Cun  hd  Pd  Cl  - 
136  tD7ApS9}  7*107**)  «*( 07APB9)  V 
(07JW  V pStoB)  VIBMpNI 
QawriteidBXPLCBlKCunkTdPilCl- 
«B(07Ap00)  7 ®7Af*)  1 p7A|*)  7 
(B*M)7’(07Ape9) 

eurnKBacBc  Co  PIC  ADR  (1:1) -9.167 

mm 

OtolMna  PLC  ADR  (£1)  - 6BA 
PTApBB)  3B  ft?Ap95)  71  (Efttf*)  JJ 
|D7toS|  *IO7rip09)  A75  P7A(fi6) 
7O.t5(06«peB)  .19  (D7A099)  2S 
tOTAtmtJBISJAfSS) 

OflBtoflmpftC  10%  la  to  0*  S* 
MWW-lSftlOTApBB) 

Gnanto  RC  T*  Cn*  Suboal  Bda 

znaEi(Re*B-UKft{tJ7Af*i4 

vbaio*a 

tmfoti 

Gan*  (fcwp  PLC  Cun  Pri  Cl  - 131 

GMMfeOKm  Pin  tlYb  DeO  sk  2014  • 
TSRUfMI 

GnycuB  PIC  V*  b Sub  lor  OB  - 11 
|DU(*) 

MtaFbC  m Pep  &U)  BdsE  - 132 

• *ntaS9) 

HtotoRlh  V9M&75P- 19 
town  PLC  ADR  511)  -4ZSZ5  (S6Ap89) 
HaMNMdUMi  PLC  Oat  10P  • 65 
• (QSHpOl) 

HUm  HUo*  PIC  ADR  M)  - SS62 

p&m 

Hutoa  Rbm  PIC  Nm  Onl  Sp  <fo - 
1SM*)-T1  [3P)2|0. 1)  3*4  (3*1 4^  (3) 
9.nOOS2{6 

Koto*  FtaM  Cop  U 9%  Dab  SR  20Z7  - 
6SV(0MpfiB) 

uac  wgi  Pic  n jBR  Sutad  Bdisooe 
El  : SS  <07Ap99l  S (WApBB)  115 

JffifpBO) 

kmm  PIC  Ow  CUB  Red  PU  29p  ■ 
WDfflpM) 

faiaM  Ctarito  Wtos*  PLC  ADR  (*rl|  • 
36B3B  Q}7Apto725  (07ApB9)  375 
(07ApM)  315  R7AP99)  375  (B7ApW) 
hMpB  Group  ROWS  to  Si*  tor  Ord-S 
I0MP*) 

-taSfelX  fed  U Rad  Pig  p«i  sun  • Ss*£ 
fB7Ap«t  5 (07Ap99)  5 p7Ap99J  S2 
(074(59)  5t25fCTAp33) 


LTixas;  HcraUi-n  Fu<5  NV  Ota  KtGOiJI  - 
S7Z2B  (OTApSSJ  J <07Ap®|  J (OTApBW 
inyaanto  Co  FIC  Pig  Prel  50p  - 1167^ 
(3Mt09l 

toman  Suras?  Group  Pic  7^1  (NeOCiM 
0*3  Rrt  Pri  lOp  - 1*0  l07Ap«) 

JBMMto  Group  PLC  Wi  On  W 61  • 105 

togtoa  «c  aor  (ail  ■ as*?  pnApsq 

KMB&«apa  Rjnd  Ld  USSaiO  DR  (B4  • 
S1807S  (01Ap99) 

Km*  PLC  7p  Cw  Cmn  ffcd  PK  - « 

{C1Ap99> 

KvaroB  «JC  n.  Uns  U1 S*  SUM  - 91 
(WAp99) 

Kvaerar  PUC  1D'£«  Uns  U»  SB  200U06  - 65 

I07W 

Land  Sactoia  PIC  7%  Cnu  Bd*  3OS200B 
£1000  (R«- 129  (O7Ap0B) 
Leedi&HalMckBiifttngSotoviaVr* 

PWB  Ini  Bearing  Shi- 006  PJ7A099)  9 
(07Ap99» 

U(SU  G«mM  Group  PLC  6V4  Crnr 
Sitoil  Bds  30M16  £1000  (Rg)  - 320 
P»Ap99) 

LBto  Wba  Gtoib  PIC  Old  20p  • 8 (164) 
Lbm*  pofan)  PamarKUp  PLC  5^  Cua  Prt 
9k  £1  -S3  9(01Ap99) 

Uba%  MtOBlkral  Hdgi  PIC  5VN  S*  Ow 
ab30W009C1  (Ragd)-108(07A(*] 
Ubaop  PLC  95%  Cm  Pri  £1  - 70  (OSApBS) 
Unfan  Cwroaon  Cn  PLC  KT»  Cum  Pit  Cl  - 
130 

Lualrw  PLC  WB  fa  Sub  far  Orf  • 340 
(OBApBB) 

IBopmaa  Bronze  Mdgs  PLC  8*re  Con  Prt 
£1-87 

Maris  S Spencer  PLC  ADR  (8 1)  - *300* 
(WApSB) 

MtognThoaptvri  6 Euenhed  nc  ID'tft 
DsbSA  2D12- 137  f07Ap991 
McCartiy  & Stone  PIC  7%  Uk  Ln  S8c 
1SBBS004  - 87  (D7Ap99) 

MBdM  PIC  ADR  (4.1)  - 7A2  S3  S7 

fMpSB) 

1SK:  PLC  NonCun  Rad  Prt -S- Sha  9fip - 
9*  % (OBAfSB) 

MB’CPLC  1(ft%  1dl^DebS&202«- 
WBVPiAito) 

»®>C  PLC  W UK  Lb  S*  900KB  - 

vmna) 

Uca  Group  PLC  New  Ort  4p  Wi  - 2BWB9) 
-20n>2P0J 

Mona  HUga  PIC  Ori  iQp  • 232575  (77)  3 
(1i1S,31.77)8ra‘»P)7(1)4* 
(06*099)5  (07Ap99)  5 (07Ap6B) 

Usdv  Eqokr  M<)  PIC  PenpRal  la  UoyOs 
Ub  Cfcoop  Pic  ■ p687  <D7Ap9g) 
ftHfcM  Grid  Conroanr  PLC+Vfc  BM  Be* 
2008  £1000  (BO  (Rag  S)  - £1^38839 
(06Apto 

Nafanal  PM»  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - S32£9 
(PSAp99) 

National  Mnoatafer  Bank  PLC  AW  (*i)  - 
1*45  (D7A0S9)  5 (Q7A(*1 
NatBnal  M*gWa  to*  PIC  8% 
SertritonCuni  Pit  Ei  - 158375  (07AptiB) 

■> PlHm) {E-F75I  P7A098) 

Ntonal  Wastostar  Bank  PLC  12Yi 
Stoadifas  Ln  SB  200*  - 129^  (B7ApW) 
%(07ApB9) 

Nawoda  Btofag  9eiMy  lOVtb  Para  H 
tefag  Sta  £1000  - 17a<k(07Ap99)  9 
(07A(8fl)  4 (D7Ap99)  4 (074009) 

Neacato  BufeSng  Soday  izkfs  Para  M 
Baaing  9b  E1U00- 2Q!ft  (07Ap99) 
Northern  Foto  PU3  Cw  8lO  Bds 

8W2008E  (van  (Brt- £0*05  P7A0B9) 
JSTfztm) 

Norton  FotoPlCfiVSO*  Sub  B* 
000909  E1000  Pffl  ■ 9S  <06*p99) 
ffcttwn  Rack  PLC  12Vlj  fVp  Sfa  f*s  (Sr)  ■ 
188  (U7Ap89)  9 (D7ApS9)  *J  (DTApffl) 

Nurth  tidao]  CBwMen  PUJ  Od  idp  - 
are 

Oeaan  Qn^  PLC  B Shs  B5tp  • 9 (0lAp99) 
OBI  PLC  Od2Sp  ■ M (OlApBBJ 
oronge  PLC  ADR  (£1)  -7855*  (0IA(fl8)75 
(S7Ap99)&375p7Ap99) 

Paaroat  Zstums  PtC  1M  Cuir  Rf  n - 

M3\p7Ap99)*»P7A<J83) 

PbN  Hdga  PLC  10%  Cun  Prt  50p  - US 
(01*099) 

PaN  Wg*  PLC  55K  (NR)  Cror  Cm  NXLV 
Prt  £1-227(01*0991 

S Owrt  Staaro  Nm  Co  rift  Cm 
Bda  1BSW  £1000  (Ragd)  ■ IX*  (08Ap99) 
PtosBrA  Oftrt  Ston  Nw  Cc9k  Cm 
PfcJSfc-89(07Ap99J 


Pwtea  Fcnfii  PLC  Red  Prt  W Shs  ci  - 9! 
(3IA099J 

Pato  Foods  PLC  Crar  Red  Prt  I25p  - ill 
IDEA®®) 

Ftarifc  HO  9*fj  Cum  Prt  EI  - 10D  (0&4p99) 
Ptotaaon  & Gento  fauetoroa  PlC»*f. 

Cun  Red  Prt  Cl -B0  90(06*099) 

Ftorati  DMyn  PtC  *Vi  Ora  PrfSOp  - 30 
108*099] 

PwraGen  PLC  ADR  ftl)  - *4.75  (01  Ap99) 
tterar  Fane*  PLC  ADR  (2:ij  - 625 
(01  A(*) 

Prenfar  Fame!  PLC  ®2p  Cun  Ciw  Red  Prt 
(Storing  Ca*>°nl  - if*  (O7Ap90J  2L 
(07*099) 

Prato  FamdinC  Si  25  Cun  Con*  Rad 
PM  Sha  £1  (USS  Cpn(  - 12  <0tAp99) 
Queana  Moat  Hamas  PLC  10V&  is  Uk) 
DMS«2Q2O-12S{OTAp0^ 

Ratal  asnnica  PLC  ADR  (2.1)  • 12*51 
(08Ap89) 

RandguU  Reoucu  Ld  GDS  (pegr  Sha  of 
NPVJ  (Rag  SJ  *4J5  (10J 
R£AHd»i  PLC  «.  Cun  Prt  £1  - 80 
(06Ap99) 

Recto  S Comon  PLC  6*«  Cun  Prt  £l  - 86  6 
9 (01*099) 

Reed  tototnahral  PIC  35%  (Imk  9*1  Cue 
PrtC1-aB(07A»9fl) 

Regal  HUel  Group  PLC  Cra  Cura  Rad  M 
2001  £1  • B7  (07*069) 

RbM  Ctrp  PLC  48C7L  (Wy  WK)  Cun 
and  Prt  £1-65 

RaM  Corp  PIC  *55%  (M>  Cub  8rd 

Prt  £1-65 

RaM  Cup  PLC  *JS5%  (Mr  ev»  Cun  Prt 
£1  -65 

REXAM  PLC  V She  Cl  - 87  (0, 1)  9 
(06Ap99) 

HolMD  PLC  ADR  (*:1) -55(08*098) 
RcfcRon*  PLC  ADR  PUJ  - 20.746 
(06*099) 

Rtok  PtC  9k»  Cun  Prt  £1  • 150  (07*p98) 
Ro)fB  6 Sin  ASarae  fna  anp  PtC  7%»l 
Cum  Iml  PrfEI  • 13l\(07A*fi9)  V 
(07*099)  *;  (07Ap69l  2 (07*099)  2 
<07Ap99)  2 (07Ap98)  2 (07*089)  2 
(O7A093)  25  |0l  Ap9^ 

Royal  Bto  al  Sewtand  OHM  BC  5W 
Cun  Prt  £1-90(01*099) 

Royal  Ban*  ol  Seofcnd  Group  PLC  11%  Cun 
Pri  El- 133 

Ryrator  Kitongs  PIC  Old  EPOM  - p537  (5) 
SafaaOujr  (J)  PLC  Hind  Una  LnSk- 110 
(06AP99) 

8Wcaaory  Group  PLC  *W*  fa  Sub  lor  Onl  ■ 4 
% (06*009) 

Saud  ar*B  kwenmert  Fuid  Ld  Ord  She 
<041-30855 

ScoOsh  Aafeai  invettnen  Co  U Pig  £0Di 
(Gtaapai  Reg)  - 133  (3)7  (2} 

SeoflWi  Mat*  G«u^  PLCO50*  Qw  (Am 
Ln  SC(  2007  - 129  (07*096)  ^ (07*009)  9 
(07*090) 

Seagram  OstoaiEVkO*  5*2012-1 62 
(07AJS9) 

Severn  Trad  PIC  V Shs  38p  ■ 31  p) 

SUM  Tianaporl  t IMlng  Co  PLC  Ord  25p 
(Br)  - 390  (07Ap99) 

SherillwportSTmdfagCoPlCADRJftl)- 
4046  (B7A099)  51  (06*009)6  (07*p9B) 
25(07*00} 

Shop*  Group  PLC  CM  Sfi  ■ 20b  (07Ap9S) 

S (07*005}  's  (07*096) 

Sdtoe  Group  PLC  7W4  Uns  In  SR  2003*18  - 

M (01*009) 

SUplon  EUtSig  Socfaty  IZVL  Pom  H 
Bearing  Sha  OOOO  (Reg)  -211  p7Ap00) 
4^(07*099} 

SkyaPhenna  PLC -B-Wkw* -5^(07*003) 
amMOne  Baedwn  PIC  ADR  pi)  - 
7Z  3125  (07*099)  5 (07Ap99)  £ (t)7Ap99) 
J5  (07Ap9S)  J75  (07*069)  2125  (07A(S9) 
3StK  (07*008)  7375425  (IVApBQ 
SroBi  (Wit)  Gnigi  PLC  Non  Cun  Red  Prf 
Shs  KJ5p  -25  (07*069) 
anBi  Wjy  Qroiro  PLCSWt  Bed  Ur*  Di 
Sfc- 90  (07*^00(07*009) 

8ouBi  SWonUiira  VWar  Hdga  PIC  0% 

CUB  Rod  Pit  I998200D  n - 103V 
(01*099) 

StandanJ  Charared  PLC  igViariwmUna 
Ul  Sft  200207  ■ 1«t  (06*599) 

Stawto  plc  Ort  aip- O5ps*099) 

Sn3M  Grow  PLC  9VL  DN>  Ok  2015 - 
1*0*}(07Ap9S) 

TbB  4 LyM  PLC  AO)  (4n)  - 25.477  (07Ap^ 
1MB  * lj*la  PLC  H Uns  Ut  SfcZDOySJOB  - 
107 (01*009) 


cents  higher  after  a Dutch 
court  ruled  in  its  favour  in  a 
trademark  dispute  with 
Anglo-Dntch  Unilever. 

MILAN  turned  negative  at 
midsession  on  worries  that 
Russia  could  become 
involved  in  Kosovo.  'The  Mib- 
tel  index  ended  227  or  0.9  per 
cent  lower  to  25,080. 

Olivetti  firmed  2 cents  to 
€2£8  after  the  company  said 
it  had  filed  the  prospectus 


for  its  $68bn  takeover  offer 
for  Telecom  Italia. 

Rank  issue  BNL  slashed 
early  gnus  to  end  3 cents 
lower  to  €&51  on  speculation 
it  could  become  a takeover 
target.  Banca  Intesa.  an 

alleged  predator,  ended  l 
cent  lower  to  €5.60, 

Written  and  eefited  by  Jeffrey 

Brown,  Bertrand  Benoit  and 
Paid  Gregan 
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fer  in  the  political  fallout 
from  the  crisis-beset  coali- 
tion government  Brushing 
aside  strong  gains  for 
regional  markets,  the  BSE  30 
index  ended  95.63  lower  at 
3,442.54  for  a two-day  decline 
of  more  than  4 per  cent 

JAKARTA  surged  5.3  per 
cent  the  steepest  advance  in 
the  region,  after  armed 
forces  commander  General 
Wiranto  offered  guarantees 
that  foreign  investments 
would  remain  safe. 

The  composite  index  rose 
21.21  to  421.21,  boosted  by 
gains  in  blue-chip  stocks. 
Index  heavyweight  Telkom 
added  Rp200  to  Rp3,150  while 
cigarette  manufacturer 
Gudang  Garam  gained  Rp650 
to  RpI2, 700. 

WELLINGTON  finally 
caught  up  wzth  other  Asian 
markets,  adding  48JJ5  or  22 
per  cent  to  2.171.09  on  the  40 
capital  index.  Traders  said 
interest  rate  cuts  in  Europe 
and  stronger  job  recruitment 
data  at  home  were  underpin- 
ning the  positive  sentiment. 
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Arjo  to  stop  production  at  two  paper  plants 


By  Yiitpnia  Marsh 

Arjo  Wiggins  Appleton,  the 
Anglo-French  paper  group 
that  parted  with  its  chief 
executive  in  January,  is  to 
cease  production  at  two  of 
its  five  European  carbonless 
and  thermal  paper  plants. 

The  shares,  which  have 
underperformed  the  market 
by  70  per  cent  over  five 
years,  rose  i8V3p  to  i63V*p  on 
the  news  yesterday. 

“This  looks  a lot  more 
radical  than  previous 


restructuring  attempts."  said 
Alistair  Irvine,  an  analyst  at 
Merrill  Lynch. 

The  move  will  trigger  450 
job  losses  in  Cardiff  where 
the  group  has  had  a pres 
ence  since  the  last  century 
and  is  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  employers. 

It  will  also  cease  produc- 
tion of  carbonless  - used  to 
make  copying  paper  - at  a 
plant  employing  450  in 
France  which  it  hopes  to  sell 
or  to  convert  to  another  use. 

Overall,  operational  staff 


in  the  lossmaking  division 
will  be  halved. 

Ken  Minton,  chairman, 
said  the  group  would  with- 
draw completely  from  pro- 
duction of  thermal  paper  - 
used  In  faxes  - in  Europe, 
and  would  cut  capacity  in 
carbonless,  where  it  Is  the 
European  market  leader,  by 
a quarter. 

This  will  leave  it  with  car- 
bonless capacity  in  Europe 
of  about  300.000  tonnes,  the 
level  of  production  last  year, 
while  carbonless  coating 


Tradepoint  requests 
suspension  of  shares 


By  Clay  Hams, 

Banking  Correspondent 

Tradepoint,  the  electronic 
rival  to  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  is  believed  to  be 
in  talks  with  a third  party 
which  could  lead  to  a capital 
restructuring,  its  second  in 
less  than  two  years. 

Tradepoint’s  owner. 
Tradepoint  Financial 
Networks,  was  silent  last 
night  on  prospects  for  the 
company  after  asking  for 
trading  in  its  shares  on  Aim 
to  be  halted. 

They  had  jumped  by  51  per 
cent  yesterday,  from  4iv=p  to 
62!-ap,  before  tbe  requested 
suspension. 

Its  share  price  has  more 
than  trebled  since  March  23. 
when  the  US  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  gave 
Tradepoint  permission  to 


become  the  first  foreign 
securities  market  to 
establish  itself  in  the  US. 

The  latest  sharp  jump 
could  place  Tradepoint  in 
the  delicate  position  of 
having  trading  in  its  shares 
being  investigated  by  its 
rival,  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  price  had  been 
moving  ahead  of  an 
announcement  which  is  now 
not  expected  before  next 
week  at  the  earliest.  The 
talks  under  way  are  not 
expected  to  lead  to  a 
situation  that  would  require 
a full  bid  to  be  made. 

Tradepoint’s  largest 
shareholder  is  Apax 
Partners,  the  venture  capital 
group,  with  a holding  of 
convertible  shares  which 
gives  it  a 29.9  per  cent 
interest  in  the  business. 

Apax.  which  came  in  as  a 


Tetley  receives  approaches 
from  overseas  groups 


By  Charles  Pretzfik  in  London, 
Andrew  EdgecBffe4ohnson  in 
New  York  and  ffikki  Tatt  in 
Chicago 

Tetley,  the  privately-owned 
teabag  maker  which  puffed 
its  flotation  last  year,  has 
received  two  takeover 
approaches. 

Sara  Lee,  the  US  consumer 
goods  group,  is  understood 
to  be  one  of  those  that  has 
shown  a strong  interest  in 
the  company.  It  looked  at 
Tetley  last  year  but  is 
understood  to  have 
rekindled  its  interest.  The 
other  potential  bidder  is  also 
from  overseas  but  its 
identity  is  unknown, 
although  it  is  not  thought  to 
be  Nestte,  which  has  often 
been  suggested  as  a likely 
bidder. 

Analysts  believe  the 
flotation  would  have  valued 
the  group  at  more  than 
£400m  ($644m).  Tbe  float  was 


puffed  last  June  because  the 
management  team  was 
dissatisfied  over  the  price 
City  advisers  said  the  shares 
would  fetch. 

It  emerged  last  month  that 
Tetley  plans  to  concentrate 
on  its  core  markets  in  the 
UK.  Canada  and  Australia. 
Accordingly  it  is  expected  to 
try  to  sell  its  US  coffee  and 
tea  business. 

The  new  focus  represented 
a change  of  strategy  for  the 
business  which  resulted  in 
the  departure, of. Leon  Allen, 
executive  chairman,  and 
Roger  Price,  the  finance 
director. 

Tetley  is  controlled  by 
Schroder  Ventures,  which  is 
part  of  Schroders.  the 
investment  bank,  and  PPM 
Ventures,  the  venture 
capital  arm  of  the 
Prudential,  the  financial 
services  group.  Each  owns 
about  a third  of  Tetley.  They 
are  thought  to  be  resigned  to 


retaining  tbe  business  for 
about  another  two  years 
while  the  new  management 
focuses  on  raising  profits. 

Tetley,  which  is  the 
world's  second  largest 
teabag  maker,  made  a 
£41.  lm  profit  before 
exceptional  last  year  on 
turnover  of  E336m.  It  Is 
believed  to  have  performed 
well  this  year,  but  to  have 
suffered  from  difficult 
market  conditions. 

In  recent  months  Sara  Lee 
has  been- expan  ding  its -large 
coffee  and  tea  business, 
which  had  sales  or  about 
&8bn  last  year,  and  it  has 
stressed  its  desire  to  enlarge 
this  geographically. 

Sara  Lee's  best-known  tea 
brand  is  Pickwick,  and  it 
claims  to  have  market 
leadership  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Hungary, 
with  a strong  position  in 
Belgium,  the  C2ecb  Republic 
and  Denmark. 
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Notice  to  Holders  of  Shares  and  GDRs  of 

COFINEC 

Compagnie  FinantierePoor  L'Europe  Centrale  - N.V. 

In  compliance  with  iK  obligations  pursuant  to  the  Deposit  Agreement  with  The  Bank  of  New  Yak  and  the  rotes  of 
[he  Luxembourg  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Budapest  Slock  Exchange,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  COFINEC  - 
Compagnie  Financiers  Pour  U Europe  Centrale  - N.V.  (bereuafar  -COFINEC  or  “the  Company “>  hereby  gives 
the  following  notice  to  holders  of  COFINEC  shores  and  global  depositary  receipts  t“GDRs”). 

Documentation  concerning  an  unsolicited  cash  offer  (the  “Offer")  to  acquire  up  to  100*?  (but  no  less  than  f>7%)  of 
the  issued  shares  and  GDRs  of  the  Company  was  delivered  to  (he  offices  of  a COFINEC  affiliate  in  Budapest, 
Hungary  a!  approximately  3:00  pjtL  oo  Friday.  April  2, 1999.  The  Offer  documentation  stares  that  the  Offer  is  bring 
made  by  Ccneupac  SA  (the  “Offeror'*!.  a newly  formed  Luxembourg  company  jointly  owned  by  Argus  Fund  and 
Croesus  Central  European  Corporate  Restructuring  Fund  Ltd  »~Ctnesus"l  The  stated  Offer  price  is  HUF  237b 
(which  reportedly  translates  to  USS  10.(0  or  Euro  9J2  as  at  March  30. 1999)  per  share  or  GDR  payable  in  cash. 
The  Offer  documentation  further  states  that  subject  to  certain  specified  terms  and  conditions  the  perkri  foraxep- 
moe  of  the  Offer  wifi  open  oo  April  21.  IW  and  do*e  m 15:00  hours  on  May  25. 1999.  CA-tB  Inveamentbank 
AG,  and  its  Hungarian  affiliate.  CA-TB  Securities  Ltd  ttqgetlier  “CA-JB~).  are  ruling  as  financial  alvisors  to  die 
Offeror. 

The  Offer  documentation  includes  a letter  ro  the  Board  of  Directors  of  COFINEC  from  CA-fB.  letters  arfAvsyrl 
to  the  Offeror  and  to  Croesus  concerning  the  ccnditk'na]  availability  of  financing  to  complete  the  Offer:  a proposed 
notice  regarefing  (be  Offer  to  Ire  published  in  twiner  newspaper*-  and  an  Offer  document.  The  letter  from  CA-IB 
states  that  the  Offeror's  proposed  notice  is  being  published  in  the  Budapest  Stock  Exchange  Gazette  [Magyar 
Tokqxaci  and  the  Magyar  HiHap  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Luxemburger  Him  m Luxembourg  on  Tteday,  April  6. 
19W.  and  in  the  FinnKia I Tones  cm  Wednesday.  April  7.  I*W9.  The  Offer  documentation  aim  -a tt*  thar  informa- 
tion cotx^nia^  the  Offer  is  puhtidy  available  at  BanqucG&rtrjkdu  Luxembourg.  SO.  avenue  i.E  (Comedy.  2951 
Luxembourg,  and  at  CA-IB  Securities  Ltd,  Nugysandor  Jivtsef  urea  10.,  H-1054  Budapest.  Hungary  fiwn  April  6. 
1999. 

For  further  details  concerning  the  imrts  and  conditions  of  the  Offer,  holders  of  COFINEC  stares  and  GDRs  are 
advised  to  refer  to  the  above -referenced  public  notices  and  Offer  documentation  bring  made  available  by  CA-IB. 
In  accordance  with  its  obligations  to  the  Luxembourg  Stuck  Exchange  and  the  Budapest  Stock  E&duuire  to  ensure 
a correct  public  record  and  provide  timely  information  to  such  exchanges  and  to  holders  of  shares  and  GDRs,  die 
Company  makes  the  following  statement.  Paged  of  the  Offer  document  issued  by  the  Offeror  incorrectly  «*»<■»  [has 
"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company  was  find  notified  of  tbe  inientkn  to  make  a Cash  Offer  on  30  March 
1 999“  The  Company  did  not  receive  such  a notice  of  intention  from  the  Offeror.  A COFINEC  affiliate  in  Budapest 
did  receive  a written  request  for  information  concerning  (he  Company  from  CA-IB  after  d*  close  of  business  on 
March  30. 1999.  Such  request  specifically  stated  that  This  request  for  information  does  nrx  constitute  notification 
of  a Mandatory  Offer”  (as  such  term  is  defined  by  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association).  A representative  of  the 
Company  contacted  CA-IB  regarding  the  request,  however,  CA-IB  declined  to  identify  the  interested  pony  or  pro- 
vide any  details  concerning  a contemplated  offer.  Due  to  die  time  of  delivery  of  the  Offer  documentation  by  CA- 
IB  on  April  2. 1999  and  CA-IB' s prior  disci  aimer  regarding  the  existence  of  an  otto,  this  notice  represents  ttet  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  tfte  Bonn!  of  Directors  of  the  Company  to  publicly  announce  information  concerning  die  Offer, 
os  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Luxembourg  Slock  Exchange  and  the  Budapest  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  holders  of  shares  and  GDRs  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Offer  was  not  solicited  by  the  Company  or  by  its  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  no 
determination  as  to  whether  the  Offer  complies  with  the  Deposit  Agreement  with  The  Bank  of  New  York  thar  gov- 
erns tbe  Company's  GDR  program,  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  the  rubs  of  ik  Luxembourg  Stock 
Exchange  and  tbe  Budapest  Stock  Exchange,  or  with  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  The  Netherlands,  The 
Board  of  Directors  has  made  no  determination  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  Offer,  nor  has  it  made  any  tvctmnnendaiion 
to  holders  of  shares  and  GDRs  of  the  Company  with  regard  to  the  Offer.  The  Board  of  Directors  intends  to  review 
and  consider  the  Offer  at  its  earliest  opportunity  and  wiD  nuke  a ddennirrarinn  as  to  the  comptiance  of  the  Offer 
with  the  above^eferentxd  Deposit  Agreement  and  applicable  laws,  rules  and  regulations-  Thr  Board  of  Directors 
also  wiR  make  a recommendation  with  regard  to  the  Offer  to  holders  of  shares  and  GDRs  of  (he  Company  at  fo 
earliest  opportunity. 

April  6,  (999 

Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of 

COFINEC  - Canpagrric  Financirit  Pi«r  L'Europe  Centrale  - N.V. 


capacity  will  fall  from  about 
250.000  tonnes  to  150,000 
tonnes. 

Analysts  estimate  the  cash 
and  non-cash  costs  of  the 
restructuring  at  £90m  but 
predict  it  will  increase  prof- 
its by  more  than  10  per  cent 
next  year.  Aijo  said  the 
changes  in  the  division  - 
which  had  1998  sales  of 
£9 80m,  36  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  also  comprise  US 
operations  - would  generate 
annual  savings  of  £40m. 

Mr  Minton  said  the  group 


would  service  European 
thermal  paper  markets  - 
where  it  has  a share  oF  about 
13  per  cent  - from  North 
America.  However,  it  would 
shift  the  mix  From  fax  and 
point  of  sales  paper  products 
to  higher  margin  areas  such 
as  airline  tickets. 

He  said  Arjo's  European 
thermal  paper  operations 
had  not  produced  a profit 
since  they  were  begun  in  the 
early  1990s.  while,  overall. 
European  carbonless  bad 
also  been  in  tbe  red. 


He  added  the  group  was 
"well  into  the  attack"  on 
resol  ting  difficulties  in  its 
other  lossmaking  business. 
North  American  coated 
paper. 

The  group  is  believed  still 
to  be  considering  demerging 
its  merchanting  arm  and 
finding  a partner  for  its 
North  American  carbonless 
and  thermal  operations  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  free 
resources  for  investment  in 
fine  and  speciality 
papers. 


Terranova  firm 
against  bid 
from  Unigate 


shareholder  in  July  1997  as 
part  of  a £l2m  refinancing,  is 
believed  to  be  neither 
soliciting  nor  entertaining 
offers  for  its  stake.  Apax 
declined  to  comment  last 
night.  Three  inter-dealer 
brokers  also  became 
shareholders  in  1997. 

Tradepoint  has  lost  money 
since  it  broke  tbe  Stock 
Exchange's  monopoly  on 
London  share  dealing  in 
1995.  By  tbe  end  of  the  year 
to  March  31  1998,  Its 
cumulative  losses  bad 
reached  £24 .9m. 

Tradepoint’s  daily  volume 
is  less  than  1 per  cent  of  that 
of  the  stock  Exchange.  This 
means  that  one  condition  of 
its  SEC  approval,  that  it  cap 
its  turnover  at  10  per  cent  of 
Stock  Exchange's.  is 
unlikely  to  pose  any 
constraints  for  some  time. 


By  David  SteckweD  _ 

Unigate,  the  foods  business 
which  launched  a £228.5m 
hostile  bid  for  Terranova 
last  month,  has  received 
valid  acceptances  for  just 
over  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
shares  in  tbe  chilled  conve- 
nience foods  group. 

Analysts  suggested  that 
the  level  of  acceptances  was 
probably  better  than  Unigate 
could  have  expected  on  the 
first  closing  date.  But  Terra- 
nova claimed  that  its  share- 
holders were  backing  the 
group's  rejection  of  the  125p 
a share  cash  offer. 

“It  is  clear  that  our  share- 
holders agree  with  the 
board's  view  that  Unigate's 
offer  is  wholly  inadequate,” 
said  Paul  Lewis,  Terranova’s 
chairman.  He  continued  to 
urge  shareholders  to  take  no 
action. 

Unigate,  which  is  advised 
by  Lazard  Brothers,  has 
extended  the  offer  for  a fur- 
ther 14  days.  But  industry 
observers  continue  to  believe 
the  group  will  be  forced  to 
raise  the  offer  in  order  to 
win. 

Terranova.  which  is 
advised  by  Schroders.  was 
demerged  from  Hillsdown 
Holdings  last  October,  and 


the  shares  started  trading  at 
I42%p.  But  before  bid  specu- 
lation emerged,  the  shares 
drifted  down  to  a low  of 
75Vip  as  tbe  food  sector  and 
smaller  companies  in  gen- 
eral underperformed  the 
market 

The  group  has  taken  its 
case  to  Institutional  share- 
holders. arguing  in  a series 
of  presentations  that  the 
I25p  offer  undervalues  it. 
The  market  appears  to  agree 
- the  shares  have  remained 
above  that  level  since  the 
start  of  the  bid  and  closed 
last  night  up  lKp  at  134%p. 

One  shareholder  said  yes- 
terday that  there  was  a risk 
Uni  gate  could  lose  unless  it 
was  prepared  to  pay  more. 
He  said  shareholders  had  not 
bad  timr*  to  become  disiUtF 
stoned  with  Terranova's 
management,  who  "might 
get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
at  this  early  stage”. 

Terranova  is  understood  to 
be  seeking  a friendly  bidder 
to  tramp  Unigate's  offer. 
Analysts  believe  150p  a 
share  would  be  enough  to 
win,  although  one  analyst 
said  yesterday  that  any 
white  knight  could  afford  to 
bide  its  time  over  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  and  then  top 
Unigate's  final  offer. 


Tony  Andrews 


Driving  forward:  Jonathan  Glanz,  chairman  of  Seafield,  which  yesterday  announced  a 
new  warehousing  project  for  Van  den  Bergh  Foods.  The  warehousing,  transport  and 
distribution  group  reported  a two-thirds  increase  in  profits  from  continuing  activities 
last  year,  although  costs  on  the  disposal  of  the  Peasmarsh  property  cut  the  pre-tax 
figure  from  £603,000  to  £113,000.  Transport  activities  increased  their  contribution  by 
about  20  per  cent 

CLS  launches  buy-back 
tender  as  NAV  rises  15% 


BNP  and  SG  alert 
French  regulator 


By  Saner  tskandar  in  Pads 


By  Norma  Cohen, 

Property  Correspondent 

CLS  Holdings,  the  property 
company,  reported  a 15  per 
cent  rise  in  net  asset  value 
for  the  year  to  December  31 
of  184. Ip  a share,  and 
declared  a l-for-30  buy-back 
tender  offer,  equivalent  to  a 
final  dividend  of  4-5p.  - 

The  buy-back  offer  brings 
the  total  dividend  to  the 
equivalent  of  lGp  a share, 
against  a previous  5.75p. 

The  MOrstedt  family,  hold- 
ers of  51  per  cent  of  CLS, 
have  indicated  they  will  take 
up  the  tender  offer  far  their 
holding. 

Net  rental  income  fell 
slightly  from  £30.5m  to 
£29.8m.  partly  as  a result 
of  the  relatively  large 


Sun  Life’s 
acquisition 
of  GRE  is 
cleared 


By  Andrew  Bolgar, 
inswance  Correspondent 

The  European  Commission 
has  approved  the  £3.5bn 
acquisition  of  Guardian 
Royal  Exchange,  the  com- 
posite insurer,  by  Sun  Life  & 
Provincial,  the  UK  arm  of 
Axa,  the  French  insurer. 

Brussels  said  the  merger 
would  have  a limited  impact 
in  the  UK,  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  expressed  concern 
over  GRE's  direct  links  in 
Luxembourg  with  Le  Foyer 
Assurances  - the  local 
leader  in  general  Insurance 
- but  said  Axa  had  stnee 
made  "commitments  which 
clearly  resolve  the  competi- 
tion concerns  which  bad 
been  identified”. 

Meanwhile,  Sun  Life  & 
Provincial  yesterday  cheered 
the  UK  life  assurance  sector 
with  first-quarter  new  busi- 
ness figures  well  ahead  of 
analysts'  expectations. 

Axa  Sun  Life,  the  compa- 
ny's life  and  pensions  opera- 
tion, recorded  new  business 
worth  £149m.  a rise  of  35  per 
cent  on  the  samp  period  last 
year.  Total  new  UK  sales 
rose  31  per  cent  to  £140m, 
while  total  single  premiums 
were  up  56  per  cent  at 
£9G5m.  Sales  of  single  pre- 
mium bonds  more  than  dou- 
bled to  £43€m,  while  new 
regular  premiums  were  12 
per  cent  higher  at  £59m. 

The  figures  allayed  con- 
cerns that  industry  sales  had 
been  hurt  by  a last-minute 
dash  to  place  cash  into  per- 
sonal equity  plans  and  unit 
trusts  rather  than  life 
policies  and  pensions. 

Les  Owen,  chief  executive 
of  Axa  Sun  Life,  said:  “These 
outstanding  new  business 
results  build  on  the  strong 
finish  we  made  to  1998.“ 


percentage  of  properties 
currently  under  refurbish- 
ment. 

At  the  year  end,  the  refur- 
bishment projects  were  val- 
ued at  £68£m.  out  of  £404.7m 
of  total  properties.  They  rep- 
resent 280.100  sq  ft  of  2.26m 
sq  ft  available  for  letting. 

CLS  said  its  refurbishment 
programme  had  considerable 
potential  for  further  expec- 
ted income  of  £4 -3m  annu- 
ally, of  which  £2.2m  is 
already  contracted. 

Operating  profits  were 
lower  at  £26. 6m  (£28.7mL 
with  a sharp  rise  in  property 
expenses  from  refurbish- 
ments. 

Total  pre-tax  profits  rose 
from  £l0.5m  to  £11. lm.  flat- 
tered by  a £2.1m  gain  on  tbe 
sale  of  an  investment  prop- 


erty and  by  gains  on  the  sale 
of  a subsidiary. 

Tbe  group  has  adopted  the 
FRS 13  accounting  standard, 
requiring  disclosure  of  the 
value  of  derivatives  and 
other  financial  instruments. 
If  loans  and  other  instru- 
ments were  held  at  fair 
value,  it  would  equate  to  a 
reduction  of  20.4p  a share, 
after  tax.  from  the  net  asset 
value. 

Since  the  start  of  the  new 
year,  CLS  has  received  £8m 
from  Hoecbst  UK  for  the  sur- 
render of  a lease  at  the  Vista 
office  centre  which  will  gen- 
erate a one-off  profit  for  1999 
of  at  least  £2m.  The  com- 
pany has  already  relet  48,000 
sq  ft  at  the  vacated  premises 
to  produce  income  of 
£660,000  a year. 


Pr»~ta* 
prnft  (Ob) 


The  hostile  takeover  battle 
between  France's  three  larg- 
est listed  banks  took  a sur- 
prise turn  yesterday,  when  It 
emerged  that  two  of  the  pro- 
tagonists had  complained  to 
regulators  about  erratic 
moves  in  their  share  prices. 

Banque  Nationale  de 
Paris,  which  is  bidding 
simultaneously  for  rivals 
Society  Gdnerale  and  Pari- 
bas, said  yesterday:  “We 
have  drawn  the  regulators' 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  we  launched  our  offers, 
our  shares  have  been  subject 
to  inexplicable  movements 
in  the  last  minutes  of  trad- 
ing." 

BNP's  accusation,  on 
Thursday,  that  its  share 
price  was  being  manipu- 
lated. follows  Tuesday's 
rejection  of  its  twin  hostile 
bids  by  the  boards  of  SG  and 
Paribas.  The  boards 
instructed  the  two  banks' 
chairmen  to  proceed  with 
their  own  agreed  merger. 

Because  the  three  offers  - 
BNP's  bids  for  SG  and  Pari- 
bas. and  SG’s  bid  for  Paribas 
- are  all-share  deals  and 


involve  no  cash  payments, 
the  relative  prices  of  the 
shares  are  crucial  in  deter- 
mining which  transaction  is 
successful. 

The  SG/Faribas  camp  has 
also  complained  to  the  Com- 
mission des  Operations  de 
Bourse,  the  stock  market 
regulator,  that  the  three 
hanks'  shares  had  suffered 
erratic  price  moves.  A Pari- 
bas executive  yesterday  con- 
firmed that  one  of  SG's  top 
managers  had  telephoned 
Michel  Prada,  chairman  of 
the  COB.  on  April  l to  “point 
out  anomalies”. 

On  March  31.  BNP  shares 
rose  from  less  than  €79  to 
€80.60  in  the  few  minutes 
before  the  market  dosed.  A 
rise  in  BNP  shares  makes  its 
offers  for  SG  and  Paribas 
more  attractive  to  sharehold- 
ers. 

Under  French  law,  trading 
in  shares  subject  to  an 
exchange  offer  is  highly  reg- 
ulated. Bidders  can  only 
trade  their  own  or  their  tar- 
gets’ shares  to  maintain  a 
protection,  or  hedge,  against 
adverse'  market  changes. 
They  may  not  trade  to  bet  on 
a change  in  share  prices. 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE 


ITALIA  SHAREHOLDERS  WILL  TODAY  DECIDE  FATE  OF  C6Q.4BN  OFFER 


ti  SC  alert 
'emulator 


LC 


ir** 
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We*** 
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By;  Paul  Bette  In  Milan 


confirms  readiness  to  drop  bid 


Olivetti  yesterday  confirmed 
It  would  drop  Its  €60.4bn 
(J8&4hn)  hostile  hid  for  Tele- 
com Italia  if  the  privatised 
telecommunications  compa- 
ny's shareholders  approve 
today  a defence  plan  involv- 
ing the  conversion  of  Tele- 
com Italia  non-voting 
savings  shares  into  common 
voting  stock. 

The  smaller  information 
technology  and  telecommu- 
nications company  issued 
the  .statement  on  the  eve  of 


Telecom  Italia’s  all- 
important  shareholders' 
meeting  In  Turin,  after  being 
asked  by  institutional  inves- 
tors to  clarify  the  conditions 
of  Us  offer,  Europe’s  largest 
post-war  takeover  bid. 

. It  also  presented  its  bid 
prospectus  to  Consob,  the 
Italian  stock  market  regula- 
tor, which  still  requires  com- 
pletion before  it  can  be 
approved  by  Consob  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  market.  Con- 
sob has  IS  (toys  to  approve 
tbe  prospectus  once  satisfac- 
torily completed. 


Franco  Bernabe,  Telecom 
Italia  chief  executive,  said 
yesterday  tbe  necessary  quo- 
rum of  shareholders  had 
been  reached  to  eoable 
today's  meeting  to  take 
place. 

Shareholders  representing' 
at  least  38  per  cent  of  tbe 
company’s  outstanding  com- 
mon shares  will  attend  what 
is  expected  to  be  a marathon 
meeting. 

The  company  needed  to 
ensure  participation  of 
shareholders  representing  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  the  vot- 


ing capital  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing. Its  proposals  also 
require  approval  by  30  per 
cent 

The  government,  -which 
still  holds  a S.4  per  cent 
stake  in  Telecom  Italia,  yes- 
terday reiterated  its  neutral 
stance. 

Telecom  Italia  sharehold- 
ers will  vote  on  a series  of 
issues  including  Mr  Ber- 
nabe's  longer-term  strategic 
plan,  as  well  as-an  arsenal  of 
defensive  measures  such  as 
tbe  conversion  of  savings 
shares  into  common  stock 


and  a large  share  buy-back. 

Mr  Bernabe  is  also  moving 
swiftly  with  his  strategy  of 
refocusing  the  group  around 
its  core  telecommunications 
businesses. 

Telecom  Italia  said  it  had 
reached  a preliminary  agree-, 
meat  to  split  the  activities  of 
Italtel,  the  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  manufac- 
turer jointly  held  with  Sie- 
mens of  Germany. 

Siemens  will  take  over 
Italtel's  radio,  transport  and 
mobile  network  operations, 
while  the  fixed  networks 


activities  win  go  to  Telecom 
Italia.  However,  Telecom 
Italia,  plans  to  sell  these 
assets. 

Separately,  Olivetti's  dis- 
posal two  years  ago  of  its 
loss-making  personal  com- 
puter activities  continued  to 
haunt  the  company  after  it 
was  sued  for  L250bn  (€129m, 
5140m)  over  alleged  misrep- 
resentation by  Centenary 
International,  tbe  company 
that  acquired  the  PC  busi- 
ness now  in  temporary 
receivership.  Olivetti  firmly 
denied  the  allegations. 


Seagram  wants  to  become  the  toast  of  Indian  drinkers 

Liquor  giant  hopes  $10m  grain-based  distillery  will  produce  a whiskey  people  are  prepared  to  pay  for,' writes  Amy  Louise  Kazmin 


In. urban  India,  tipplers  who 
cannot  afford  costly 
imported  booze  have  tradi- 
tionally imbibed  spirits  col- 
lectively known  under  the 
rather  odd  name,  Indian 
Made  Foreign  Liquor.  These 
brews  mostly  consist  of 
molasses-based  alcohol,  fla- 
voured to  resemble  tradi- 
tional grain-based,  spirits 
like  vodka,  gin,  and  whiskey. 
.India’s  reliance  on 
molasses-based  spirits  dates 
back  before  the  late  1960s, 
when  the  country  scarcely 
had  enough  grain  to  feed  its 
population  let  alone  produce 
alcohol.  Distilleries  sprung 
up  in  India’s  sugar  belt, 
where  cane  was  relatively 
abundant. 

But  Seagram  India,  a 100 
per  cent  subsidiary  of  the 
Canadian  liquor  giant,  is  bet- 
ting that  discerning  Indian 

drinkers  want  the  real  thing. 

This  month-  the  company 
is  due  to  begin  operations  at 
a $lQm  state-of-the-art  grain- 
based  distilleiy.in  Nasik,.in 
the  western  state  of 
Maharashtra. . . . 

The  facility  will  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  16,500 
litres  of  grain-based  alcohol 
per  day.  Seagram  plans  to 
mix  that  with'  imported 
Scotch  to  deliver  high- 
quality  blended  whiskies  at 
prices  it  hopes  Indian  con- 
sumers will  be  willing  to 
pay. 


This  may  be  a challenge. 
Making  grain-based  alcohol 
normally  costs  at  least  25  per 
cent  more  than  distilling 
molasses,  which  is  both 
cheaper  to  buy  and  ferments 
faster. 

At  tunes,  the  price  differ- 
ence can  be  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  although  local 
liquor  companies  sometimes 
do  use  grain-based  spirits  if 
molasses  are  in  short  supply 
or  unusually  expensive. 

. Several  Indian-owned  bulk 
grain  alcohol  plants  were  set 
up  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  but  have  been  forced 
to  shut  down  or  curtail  pro- 
duction dire  to  lack  of 
demand  for.  their  higher 
priced  products'. 

■ Seagram  does  not  have  the 
option  of  using  molasses 
because  their  official  licence 
to  operate  specifies  they  can 
only  use  grain-based  spirits. 
But  since  they  started 
operations  a few  years  ago, 
Seagram,  using  grain-based 
spirit  bought  from  bulk- 
producers,  has  priced  its 
products  at  about  the  same 
price,  as  rival  Indian  blends 
of ' Imported  .Scotch  and 
molasses-based  alcohol. 

That  has  prompted  some 
grumbling  of  unfair  competi- 
tion by  Indian  rivals  who 
say  that  the  Canadian  pais 
ent  has  subsidised;  its  Indian 
subsidiary  by  providing 
Scotch  at  a discounted  price. 


Since  imported  whiskey  is 
taxed  at  more  than  200  per 
cent,  any  cost  advantage 
Seagram  enjoys  in  the 
imported  Scotch  component 
of  their  blends  is  multiplied 
by  savings  in  taxes. 

“The  day  the  foreign  com- 
pany discontinues  subsidis- 
ing it,  these  people  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  sen 
their  product,’*  says  a con- 
sultant to  local  goon  spirit 
producers. 

Seagram  declines  to  com- 
ment on  whether  they  sub- 
sidise their  products  to  keep 
prices  down.  Ashok  Swamp, 


of  Seagram  India,  says 
the  company  is  doing  what- 
ever it  has  done  all  over  the 
world  tobnild  business. 


Ai 


part  from  price,  some 
industry  watchers  say 
i Seagram  may  be  up 
against  other  hurdles  in 
India.  It  could  be  tough  to 
persuade  Indian  consumers 
to  pay  more  for  grain-based 
alcohol  in  the  long  run.  And 
restrictions  on  advertising 
alcohol  products  will  not 
help  either. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  to 
turn  grain  into  alcohol  has 


also  appalled  radical  leftists. 

As  raw  material,  Seagram 
will  , annually  use  some 
13,000  tonnes  of  low  grade  or 
damaged  course  grains,  tike 
sorghum  and  millet  Tbe  lef- 
tists object  to  the  company's 
claims  that  such  grains  had 
previously  been  going  to 
waste. 

“It’s  disgusting,’*  says  Van- 
dana  Shiva,  director  of  the 
New  Delhi-based  NGO 
Research  Foundation  for 
Science,  Technology  and 
Ecology. 

“To  define  the  most  nutri- 
tious foods  - which  are  mil- 


lets as  waste  - and  to  define 
food  eaten  by  the  poorest 
people  as  not  fit  for  human 
consumption  basically 
Tnpflrw  you  don’t  count  the 
poor  as  people," 

Ms  Shiva,  firmly  opposed 
to  the  continuing  shift  of 
Indian  fanners  from  subsis- 
tence farming  into  cash 
crops,  says  she  is  lobbying 
Seagram  headquarters  in 
Canada,  urging  them  to  re- 
think their  TnHia  plans. 

But  Seagram  is  not 
leaking  back.  With  its  whis- 
key sales  projected  at  about 
1.5m  cases  for  the  coming 
year,  Mr  Swarup  is  confident 
of  a growing  market 

Viren  dra  Sheorain,  direc- 
tor of  R&D  for  Seagram,  says 
the  distillery  will  benefit 
marginal  farmers,  who  will 
be  able  to  earn  at  least  20 
per  cent  more  by  selling 
course  grams  directly  to  the 
company. 

Seagram  also  plans  to  get 
some  10,000  fanners  cultiva- 
ting a special  hybrid,  high- 
yielding  sorghum  within  the 
next  three  years. 

With  the  seeds  already 
developed,  Seagram  intends 
to  work  with  government 
extension  services  to  get 
them  to  the  farmers,  and 
advise  them  bow  to  get  the 
best  results. 

Seagram  is  looking  at 
India  for  the  long  term,  says 
Mr  Swarup. 
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Sun  Healthcare  to  cut 
costs  after  $761.7m  loss 

Sun  Healthcare,  the  troubled  US  healthcare  group. 
yesterday  reported  a $761 .7m  loss  for  the  four*  quarter 
and  stud  tt  would  cut  10,000  jobs,  freeze  wages,  sett  cer- 
tain assets  and  trim  debt  The  ASxiquercpje-biased  com-  . 
parry,  which  operated  614  long-term  care  facilities  as  of  - 
the  end  of  1998,  said  its  per-share  loss  was  $13.34, 
inciudlng  charges.  The  1998  deficit,  on  revenues  of 
$7802m.  included  a $397.5m  “non-cash  impairment 
charge".  The  1997  fourth-quarter  loss  amounted  to 
$18.4m,  or  39  cents  a share,  on  revenues  of  $678 3m. 

Sun  said  it  expected  its  cost-cutting  initiatives  to  yield 
savings  of  $400m  once  they  are  fully  implemented.  The. 
group  also  said  it  was  currently  out  of  compliance  with 
certain  credit  agreements.  The  stock  dropped  to  $9  in 
morning  trading,  it  was  valued  at  more  than  $20  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  John  Authors,  New  York 

BIOTECHNOLOGY  

Genentech  seeks  settlement 

Genentech,  the  California-based  biotechnology  group,  is  in 
talks  with  the  US  federal  government  to  settle  an  investi- 
gation into  its  marketing  practices  for  the  human  growth 
hormone  Protropin.  Under  terms  of  the  settlement,  the 
company  would  pay  $50m  and  a criminal  fine  for  fflega! 
promotion  of  the  drug  In  the  £ate-1980s  and  earty~1990s, 

Genentech  has  been  accused  of  marketing  the  drug  for 
uses  not  approved  by  the  US  Food  & Drug  Administration, 
namely  its  administration  for  cosmetic  reasons  to  children 
who  were  short  but  otherwise  healthy.  Genentech,  which 
announced  the  negotiations  yesterday,  said  it  wanted  to  . 
bring  closure  to  shareholders  and  avoid  more  distraction 
for  the  group.  Protropin  was  introduced  in  1985  as  a treat- 
ment for  dwarfism.  A study  later  found  that  up  to  4Q  per 
cant  of  users  wbio  taking  the  drug  for  other  masons. 
Victoria  Griffith,  Boston 


NORWAY 

Aker  Maritime  shares  suspended 

Shares  in  Aker  Maritime,  the  oil  service  unit  of  Aker  RG1, 
the  Norwegian  conglomerate,  were  suspended  yesterday 
on  the  Oslo  stock  exchange  after  surging  15  per  cent 
ahead  of  an  announcement  that  the  company  would  be 
sold  or  merged.  In  a joint  statement,  Aker  RGI  said  it  had 
decided  to  start  talks  with  various  other  participants  in  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  on  the  possible  sale  or  merger  of  Aker 
Maritime,  which  had  sales  last  year  of  NKr20bn  ($2.57bn). 

Aka1  RGI  said  it  had  been  contacted  by  several  inter- 
ested companies  and  hoped  to  reach  a deal  by  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter.  ABB,  the  Swiss-Swedtsh  engineering 
company,  and  Italy’s  Saipem  are  understood  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  company. 

KjeU  Inge  Rokke,  chairman  and  majority  owner  of  Aker 
RGI,  had  signalled  last  week  in  a Norwegian  newspaper 
interview  his  willingness  to  sell  the  company  at  a suitable 
price.  The  shares  jumped  NKrIO  yesterday  to  NKr75. 
Valeria  Skold,  Oslo 
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RELATIONSHIP  MANAGER  INTERNATIONAL 
PRIVATE  BANKING  - EDINBURGH 

Ibis  leading  intcroadcoal  financial  services  company  wishes  to  appoint 
a Rdatkxnship  Manager  based  in  Etfinbtngh  as  the  primary  contact  and 
besmessdevrioptnentspeeialigforoarhsakii^clkgts.  RtqxmsWefor 
pnapeaning,  development  and  servicing  of  retail  accounts,  the  success- 
ful ranHithne  must  have  sound  experience  of  providing  investment 
advice,  mans^ng  large  portfolios  and  in-depth  Knowledge  of  oO  finan- 
cial prodDas.  AppJicaQB,  educated  to  degree  standard  and  with  a mhri- 
mnm  of  io  years  investment  management  experience,  should  have 
knowledge  and  contacts  in  Scotland,  the  experience  necessary  to  initiate 
and  develop  diem:  relationships,  in-depth  knowledge  of  major  intana- 
linrat  financial  iastantkms  and  banks  and  of  die  US  securities  industry, 
and  the  ability  to  snuanre  Comdex  deals.  Salary  negotiable. 

Please  write,  enclosing  foil  aurlcnfaxm  vitae,  to  Box  A6&34, 
Rnancial  TtaMS,  One  Southwark  Bridge,  London,  SEl  9HI. 
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al  and  caintlotfon  of  stmctuicel  derivadve  vafeaticen.  Applicants 
must  have  significant  relevant  work  experience  with  strong  client 
management  ridHa  and  financial  prodocts  knowledge.  MBA  or  simi- 
lar relevant  degree  preferred  as  well  as  an  advanced  knowledge  of 
financial  systems  and  financial  management  techniques  and  an  abili- 
ty lo  work  in  a pressurised  trading  enviionmttU.  Salary  negotiable. 

Please  write,  endoring  foil  currkuhiin  vitae,  to  Box  A6&34, 

Financial  Times,  One  Sonthwark  Bridge,  London,  SEl  9HL 
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Partner  pool  plan  to 
keep  Goldman  cachet 


By  Tracy  Corrigan 
hi  New  York 


Gold  roan  Sachs.  the 
investment  banking  partner- 
ship set  to  become  a public 
company  next  month,  is  creat- 
ing a shadow  partnership  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  firm's 
cohesive  culture  and  elite 
status  following  its  initial 
public  offering. 

Goldman  has  set  up  a “part- 
nership pool”  that  will  con- 
tinue to  link  compensation  for 
high-fliers  to  the  performance 
of  the  company  after  the  IPO. 
It  is  also  designed  to  preserve 
the  aspirant  element  or  a Gold- 
man partnership,  which  has 
motivated  Goldman  bankers  to 
work  harder  and  longer  than 
their  peers. 

Initially,  the  firm's  existing 
221  partners  will  be  part  or  the 
pool,  which  will  then  be  expan- 
ded to  include  the  company's 
rising  stars. 

A Goldman  partnership  has 
been  viewed  as  the  premier 
financial  and  social  prize  on 
Wall  Street,  making  it  difficult 


for  other  securities  firms  to 
recruit  staff  from  Goldman. 
But  Goldman  executives  are 
worried  - and  their  competi- 
tors are  hoping  - that  the  mys- 
tique surrounding  Goldman 
will  disappear  when  it 
becomes  a public  company. 

In  the  past,  Goldman  part- 
ners' base  salaries  have  been  a 
relatively  modest  (by  Wall 
Street  standards)  $300,000 
annually.  But  they  have 
reaped  millions  from  their 
partnership  stakes.  Partner- 
ship pool  participants  will  be 
allocated  a percentage  of  the 
pool  for  annual  bonus  pay- 
ments on  top  of  base  salaries. 

MOne  of  the  reasons  it  was 
difficult  to  hire  out  or  Gold- 
man historically  is  that  the 
partnership  was  unique  on  the 
street.”  said  Laura  Lofaro.  an 
executive  search  consultant  at 
Sterling  Resources.  "[After  the 
IPO]  it  will  be  like  any  other 
Wall  Street  firm." 

As  a public  company,  base 
salaries  for  former  partners 
will  be  higher  and  will  be 
based  on  merit,  rather  than 


standardised.  But  as  a public 
company  Goldman  will  have  to 
disclose  compensation  details 
previously  kept  hidden. 

The  plan  Is  described  in 
Goldman’s  prospectus,  issued 
last  month,  as  a "partner  com- 
pensation plan"  intended  to 
“perpetuate  the  sense  of  part- 
nership and  teamwork  that 
exists  among  the  firm's  senior 
professionals.  Individuals  will 
be  selected  to  participate  for  a 
one  or  two-year  fiscal  cycle 
and  will  be  allocated  a percent- 
age Interest  in  the  pool  for 
annual  bonus  pay". 

Separately,  a Goldman 
investment  fund  is  expected  to 
invest  $250m  in  Kookmin 
Bank,  South  Korea's  largest 
retail  bank.  A group  of  other 
private  equity  funds  will 
invest  a further  $250m,  which 
with  the  Goldman  stake  will 
account  for  around  20  per  cent 
of  the  Korean  bank,  according 
to  people  close  to  the  situation. 
An  announcement  is  expected 
next  week. 


Weekend  April  10/April  11  1999 
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Pick  your  partner 


By  Peter  March 
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Dresdner’s  acquisition 
moves  gather  momentum 


By  llta  Handschfeger  in  Frankfurt 


Dresdner  Bank,  Germany's 
third  largest,  yesterday  sig- 
nalled it  was  preparing  a large 
acquisition  when  it  announced 
plans  to  increase  its  core  capi- 
tal by  DM2.8bn  (S1.53bn) 
(€1.4bn>  in  May. 

At  its  annual  earnings  press 
conference,  the  bank  said  It 
had  concrete  plans  in  Europe 
and  was  seeking  to  expand  its 
investment  banking  business 
In  the  US. 

“We  are  active  in  a concrete 
way  - we  are  beyond  [the 
stage  of]  considering  and  ana- 
lysing acquisitions.”  said  Bern- 
hard  Walter,  chairman. 

Given  the  scale  of  Dresdner's 
expansion  plans  in  Europe.  Mr 
Walter  said,  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  build  its  own  activi- 
ties from  scratch.  Instead,  he 
said  the  recent  consolidation 
wave  in  France  and  Italy 
"opens  the  door  for  us  and 
offers  new  opportunities". 

Mr  Walter  said  Dresdner  was 
adopting  a wait-and-see  atti- 
tude regarding  Banque  Nat- 


ional de  Paris’s  bid  for 
Soctet&  Generate  and  Paribas, 
but  he  "could  certainly  imag- 
ine increasing  its  cross-share- 
holdings with  BNP”.  Dresdner 
and  BNP  hold  about  1 per  cent 
in  each  other  and  co-operate 
closely. 

Analysts  said  Dresdner’s 
plans  to  boost  its  capital 
suggested  a large  acquisition 
was  close.  They  noted  that 
Dresdner’s  core  capital  ratio 
was  already  at  a healthy  6 per 
cent  and  there  was  little  need 
to  increase  it. 

"Since  there  is  no  real  need 
to  increase  its  core  capital 
ratio,  the  step  looks  like  a pre- 
paratory move.”  said  Konrad 
Becker,  analyst  at  Merck 
Finck  in  Munich.  He  added 
that  he  thought  Dresdner’s 
first  step  would  be  to  buy  a US 
investment  bank. 

Dresdner  Bank  said  it 
planned  to  Increase  its  core,  or 
Tier  I capital,  by  issuing  what 
it  described  as  “hybrid”  securi- 
ties. Tier  1 is  used  to  calculate 
a bank's  core  capital  ratio, 
which  usually  drops  after  an 


acquisition.  Holders  of  the  new 
hybrid  securities  will  receive  a 
regular  interest  payment  but 
no  dividend,  since  they  will 
not  own  a stake  in  Dresdner. 
The  bank,  which  said  the  for- 
mat was  the  cheapest  way  of 
raising  its  capital  ratio,  will 
sell  the  bulk  of  the  paper  to  US 
investors. 

Dresdner  said  yesterday  that 
1996  net  profit  rose  55.4  per 
cent  from  DM1.20bn  to 
DM1.86bn.  mainly  because  of 
lower  tax  payments,  which  fell 
DMSOOm  in  1998.  The  bank  had 
earlier  reported  that  pre-tax 
profit  fell  6.8  per  cent  to 
DM2.62bn  from  DM2.81bn  in 
1997.  In  the  corporate  customer 
business,  pre-tax  profit  fell  19.6 
per  cent  to  DM629m,  after  it 
increased  risk  provisions  by  52 
per  cent  to  an  overall  DM2.2bn 
in  1998. 

Dresdner  added  that  it  had 
postponed  its  planned  listing 
on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  from  the  second  half 
of  this  year  to  2000,  but  the 
move  was  not  linked  to  plans 
for  a possible  US  acquisition. 


A venture  capital  fund 
controlled  by  UBS,  tbe  Swiss 
bank,  has  become  Europe's 
biggest  independent  supplier 
of  automotive  castings  follow- 
ing its  FFr2-5bn  ($450m)  acqui- 
sition last  night  of  Valfond.  a 
leading  French  car  parts 
maker. 

The  deal,  by  London-based 
Fhildrew  Ventures,  underlines 
the  continuing  consolidation  of 
the  European  vehicle  compo- 
nents Industry. 

Fhildrew  signalled  last  year 
its  keenness  to  participate  in 
tbe  restructuring  of  the  indus- 
try through  an  £80m  (S129m) 
deal  to  buy  Triplex  Compo- 
nents, a UK  castings  supplier. 

Ruth  Storm,  a Phildrew  part- 
ner. said  the  group  was  plan- 
ning to  buy  more  castings 
makers,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  and  was 
interested  in  acquisitions  In 
the  US. 

Production  across  Europe  of 
metal  castings  for  the  automo- 
tive industry  - used  in  parts 
such  as  engines  and  gear 
boxes  - Is  estimated  at  some  | 
£5bn  a year.  Roughly  half 
comes  from  plants  controlled 
by  the  car  and  truck  makers, 
with  the  rest  left  to  indepen- 
dent suppliers. 

But  there  is  growing  pres- 
sure on  Europe's  mainly  small- 
and  privately-owned  makers  of 
cast  vehicle  parts  to  pool  their 
efforts,  partly  from  the  desire 
of  the  vehicle  manufacturers 
to  deal  with  fewer  suppliers. 

Valfond,  based  in  Paris, 
employs  more  than  10,000 
people  in  36  plants  in  France, 
Germany  and  Spain.  It  had 
sales  last  year  of  FFr6bn. 
mainly  to  French-based  cus- 
tomers. Taking  into  account 
Triplex,  the  companies  con-  - 
trolled  by  Phildrew  will  have 
total  sales  of  castings  worth 
some  £800m  a year. 

Phildrew  is  buying  Valfond 
In  a deal  that  awaits  European 
Union  approval  from  a share- 
holder group  in  which  the  con- 
trolling stake  is  held  by  Michel 
Coencas.  a French  automotive 
entrepreneur-  The  company 
supplies  car  makers  such  Ren- 
ault, Peugot,  Volkswagen  and 
General  Motors,  while  Tri- 
plex’s customers  Include 
Rover,  Ford  and  Jaguar. 
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The  partnership  is  dead;  long  live 
the  partnership!  Not  quite,  maybe. 
But  Goldman  Sachs'  scheme  for  a 
partnership  pool  is  an  attempt  to 
bang  on  to  tbe  benefits  of  the  old 
culture  despite  going  public.  One 
attraction  of  the  partnership  was 
that  young  bloods  worked  extraordi- 
narily hard  in  order  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  entering  the  Inner 
club  with  its  badge  of  honour  and 
fabulous  riches.  It  also  fostered  team 
spirit  because  each  partner's  wealth 
depended  on  the  success  of  the 
entire  business. 

The  new  partnership  pool  will  be  a 
phantom  partnership.  It,  too,  will  be 
exclusive:  and  tbe  financial  rewards 
from  being  a member  will  typically 
be  supercharged  compared  with 
those  available  outside  the  inner 
sanctum.  Moreover,  a portion  of  the 
phantom  partners'  remuneration 
will  be  linked  to  how  well  Goldman 
as  a whole  performs. 

The  fact  that  Goldman  is  hanker- 
ing after  the  old  partnership  even 
before  it  has  gone  is  not  that  surpris- 
ing. After  all,  the  three  people  now 
running  Goldman  - Hank  Paulson, 
John  Thaln  and  John  Thornton  - 
were  at  best  lukewarm  about  the 
original  decision  to  go  public. 

But  the  new  pool  is  not  quite  the 
real  thing.  For  a start  a much  larger 
proportion  of  remuneration  will  be 
in  cash:  in  the  past,  partners 
received  a mere  §300.000  - modest  by 
Wall  Street  standards.  Nor  will  the 
phantom  partners  vote  on  how  the 
firm  is  nm.  Still,  given  that  Gold- 
man cannot  back  down  from  its 
questionable  decision  to  abandon  the 
partnership,  the  pool  is  a passable 
attempt  at  squaring  the  circle. 
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monopoly  in  premium  sports  chan- 
nels. That  is  to  say.  it  believes  the 
football  club  would  alert  BSkyB  to 
what  others  had  bid.  This  is  a barely 
veiled  attack  on  both  companies’ 
ethical  standards.  And  had  it  been 
Inclined  to  do  so.  the  commission 
could  probably  have  imposed  condi- 
tions to  circumvent  this  danger. 

The  commission  also  points  to  tbe 
risk  of  “toe-hold  effects”.  When  a 
bidder  in  an  auction  owns  part  of 
tbe  asset  being  sold  - in  this  case  5-8 
per  cent  of  Premier  League  revenues 
- it  is  more  likely  to  win  the  auction 
since  part  of  the  value  flows  straight 
back  to  it  But  there  was  nothing  to 
stop  other  broadcasters  - as  Carlton 
planned  with  Arsenal  - from  buying 
their  own  toeholds  too.  Now  there 
most  certainly  is;  hence  yesterday's 
collapse  In  football  stocks. 


bush  looks  eminently 
Where  investors  have  to  take  more 
on  trust  is  that  the  trie*  - 
another  big  payout  to  shareholders  - 
can  be  repeated. 

Electro's  uphill  struggle  bss  fre^i  - . 
to  persuade  investors  that  these 
unaccustomed  risks  are  We- 

ing.  They  can.  after  al!.  : 

Interest  in  the  portfolio  - albeit  . 
heavily  diluted  - by  accepfinga^ 
paper.  The  bidder  afeo  boastsFm  • 
100  status  and  a reconi  of  trading 

above  net  asset  value.  — . v:~ 

The  balance  of  risks  tens  margi?-  ; 
ally  against  Electro,  which  fetss-k^-. 
vote  on  its  plans  on  Thursday,  Bat  . 
they  only  go  on  to  accept  Si's 

offer  if  its  shares  sustain  their  recent  - 
recovery. 
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British  Sky  Broadcasting's  bid  for 
Manchester  United  has  been  shown 
the  red  card.  But  was  there  really  a 
foul?  On  competition  grounds  alone, 
the  bid  did  raise  new  issues  for  tbe 
UK  market.  It  proposed  for  the  first 
time  the  vertical  integration  of  a top 
football  club  with  a dominant  broad- 
caster. But  this  type  ol  integration  is 
common  enough  in  continental 
Europe  and  the  US. 

Leaving  aside  populist  concerns 
for  “possible  damage  to  British  foot- 
ball", the  main  anti-competitive 
threat  the  Competition  Commission 
sees  is  over  the  sale  of  Premier 
League  broadcasting  rights.  By  own- 
ing United,  the  commission  argues. 
BSkyB  would  gain  informational 
advantages  over  other  bidders, 
unfairly  allowing  it  to  protect  its 


The  near  50p  rise  in  3i’s  share 
price  this  week  has  preened  the 
plumage  of  its  £1.3bn  bird-in-the- 
hand  offer  for  Elect ra  Investment 
Trust.  When  3i  launched  its  cash 
and  paper  bid  three  weeks  ago,  it 
looked  sting}'  at  724p  a share.  Now  it 
is  worth  7o6p.  Although  this  is  still 
below  Electro's  net  asset  value  of 
786p  a share,  it  bettered  the  target's 
724p  market  price  yesterday. 

Does  this  mean  the  game  is  up  for 
Electro's  bold  defence  strategy? 
Probably.  But  this  is  rather  a shame. 
With  interest  rates  low  and  bid 
activity  bubbling.  Electro’s  realisa- 
tion plan  - promising  higher  returns 
on  a shrunken  equity  base  - has  a 
fair  wind  behind  it.  Most  of  its 
investments  are  sold  within  three 
years,  so  the  five-year  time  frame 
does  not  amount  to  a fire  sale.  It  can 
plausibly  realise  roughly  £500m  in 
the  first  year,  wiping  out  most  of  the 
initial  debt.  So  the  first  bird  in  the 


UK  house  prices 

It  may  make  for  good  headline^, 
but  boom-time  it  is  not  House  prices 
did  show  an  upward  blip  in-Mardg 
and  some  home-owners  are  basking  , 
in  the  warmth  of  regional,  “hot- 
spots”. But  Halifax,  the  bank,' Is 
sticking  resolutely  to  its  forecast.' 
that  1999  house  prices  will  be  a mere 
4 per  cent  higher  than  in  1998.  Why? 
After  all,  the  slew  of  interest  rate 
cuts  has  lakpn  mortgage  fates  down 
to  30-year  Iowb  - though  this  Week's 
cut  has  yet  to  spark  off  a generalised 
fell  in  home  loan  rates.  Houses’*!*, 
now  very  affordable;  as  a multiple  of 
average  income,  prices  are  roughly  a 
third  below  their  1960s  high.  'That 
coupled  with  the  supply-ride -cofr 
strain ts  on  choice  properties  in  fesh-  - 
tenable  London  boroughs  has  evan 
sparked  renewed  interest  in  the  buy- 
to-let  market 

Those  fearing  it  will  all  rad  lit: 
tears  are  worrying  too  soon.  Bousing 
booms  are  stoked  by  economic 
growth.  If  Dublin  house  pricefi  have 
shot  up  by  30  per  cent  it  is  because 
the  Irish  economy  is  growing  at 
nearly  10  per  cent.  Economists  are 
predicting  anaemic  growth  tor  the 
UK  of  perhaps  1 per  cent  or  tea.  ' 

A rise  in  the  number  of  pfcopte 
unemployed  could  take  house  price 
confidence  back  to  its  fragile  end  of : 
year  feeL 

Moderate  house  price  growth  may 
sound  boring,  but  is  welcome.  A run- 
away housing  boom  would  eventu- 
ally be  followed  by  a bust  Moreover! 

If  the  UK  joins  European  economic 
and  monetary  union,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  raise  interest  rates  to  choke 
it  off.  And  slapping  on  highs*  trans- 
action costs  would  make  it  holder 
for  people  to  move  without  necessar- 
ily cooling  prices. 
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Join  the  thousands  of  investors  who  already  know 
the  value  of  Investors  Chronide.  Each  week  they 
receive  the  latest  news.  Information  and  analysis  on 
ad  aspects  of  investment  and  personal  finance. 

From  share  tips  to  world  stock  markets  and  ISAs  to 
taxation.  Investors  Chronide  keeps  you  informed. 

Inside  the  City  mind 

Our  writers  are  your  contacts  in  the  City.  They  uncover  the 
hidden  details  and  reveal  tha  important  stories  first  They 
concentrate  on  you  the  reader,  pinpointing  worthwhile 
investments  and  those  to  avoid. 

What's  happening  to  interest  rates?  Which  shares  are 
gotog  w and  coming  down?  What's  happening  oversees? 
What's  the  futins  long  term? 

Weak  by  week.  Investors  Chronicle  provides  you  with 
up-to-date  information  on  - large  UK  companies,  smaller 
companies,  mergers  end  acquisitions  and  new  issues. 

Regular  Personal  Finance  Surveys  caver  the  latest 
Investment  issues  and  products. 

In  fact,  every  facet  of  financial  planning  is  covered  without 
waffle  or  jargon.  Investors  Chronicle  is  a heavyweight 
publication,  but  never  a heavy  read. 
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New  in  Investors  Chronide 


Investors  Chronide  has  been  published  since  I860,  but  iw 
never  stood  still.  ' 

Our  AM  section  reviews  the  top  30  companies  and  has  20 
ware  pages  of  statistics.  Personal  Finance  Digest  explains 
t*™*™**  and  Incudes  annuftyrete 
Su.^RrSLOUt  abOUt  88°te,ic  inwevhnent8  In  our  speciality 

Sre  C°mPan V re8Ult  nOW  h“ 8 

new  invBSton!  trough  the 
wact™  ■nd 


A weekly  tip  for  the  top 


Investor*  Chronide  share  tips  and  forecasts  have  red  trite. 
Each  Issue  ghrea  you  at  least  six  deteiW^^ln 
company  analysis  and  reports.  Our  top  tip  is  backed  by  an 
In-depth  company  profile  and  additional  *** 
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Ceri  Jones,  Editor 
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A little  tenderness 

What  Japanese  women 
see  in  sumo  wrestlers 

Page  VIII 


King  of  coups 
Helmut  Lang  drops 
his  latest  bombshell 
Page  IX 


A nose  in  front 
Jancis  Robinson's 
wine-buying  strategy 
Page  X§ 


In  a class  of  their  own  making 

Self  made  men  once  bought  their  way  into  high  society.  They  no  longer  bother,  reports  Christian  Tyler 
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AH  old  money  was  new 
money  once.  But  in  England 
new  money  has  always  tried 
to  look  old  as  fast  as  possible. 
^ Self-made  men  traditionally 
• spent  their  cash  acquiring 
das.  To  win  a place  in 
society  - and  at  the  dub  - 
they  accumulated  country 
mansions.  London  residences. 
Scottish  estates  and 
aristocratic  spouses  for  their 
sobs  and  daughters. 

: ft  is  a measure  of  the 
. change  m British  attitudes 
; that  today’s  new-rich  - 

- conformist  in  many  ways  as 
they  still  are  - show  little 
derire  to  join  the 

• Establishment.  ft  no  longer 

seems  worth  joining. 

; Recently,  the  Danish  chid1 
. executive  of  a British-' 
pharmaceutical  company  was 
revealed  to  be  to  line  for  an  - 
estimated  saom  worth  of 
share  options  and  bonuses. 
tea  Leschly,  once  a top  tennis 
. player,  found  himself  holding 
tte  British  reconi  for  a 
* manager’s  pay  and  perks,  ft  ■ 
mid  when  be  cashes  it  in, 

- popple  asked,  what  will 
. . Leschly  do. with  all  that 
money? 

A - A hundred  years  ago,  the 
- - question  would  have 
answered  itself.  The 
jnn?bMMiTAs  <rf  the  Victorian 
: age  - the  richest  men  in  the 

wodd's  richest  country  - 
could  not  wait  to  leave  behind 
their  roaring  furnaces  and 
gffcny  labourers.  They  wanted 

- to  he  country  gentlemen  with 
fountains  playing  (Hi  the 
terrace  and  deer  grazing  in 
the  park.  - 

. Christian  AUbusen  was  one 
of  the.  richest  industrialists  in 
England  in  the  last  century. 

He,  too,  was  Danish  and,  like 

Leschly.  was  often  dubbed 
the  Great  Dane”.  The  ■ 

Sf  immigrant  sot  of  a com  - 
merchant  in  Kzel.  and  of 
German  ancestry,  be  arrived 
' atilarwieh  In  1825.  aged  19. 

5ft  Sin  tall  with  a vaccination 
. cgrtiftMit*  and  a few  shillings 

in  fils  pocket.'  ... 

The  chemical  works  he  bout 
cm  Tyneside  was  the  1 ansest 

its  kind  in  the  v.vrlO,  cosrerm§ 
137  acres  fold  etnptaying2^® 

- a^n.  After  his  dfotb,  the 

business,  became  part  of 

United  Alkali,  which  in  turn 

was  a foOTdercwistrtuent  of  - 
Imperial  Chemical  industries. 
When  Allhusen  died  in  1890  he 

left  the  then  prodigious  sum 

of  £U2fc8SZ.  is.  l«L  worth 
about  £5&n -today.  Allhusen 

« mates  appearance  in 

? the  mnrpmy  of  a score  of 

better-known  names  in  the 

pag»  Of  aforthcoming  book. 

The  Rise  of  ike  Soia.'&xux 
Riches,  by  the  architfictural 

- historian  Professor  Jo? 

'Arts&  Eonks  IV-vil.  XXII! 


f€R  Cw  -To  J. 

Mordaunt  Crook.*  What  the 
professor's  extensive  analysis 
and  copious  Illustration  show, 
above  aS,  is  how  conformist. 

. were  the  super-rich  <rf  those 
days. 

Mustard  and  vinegar 
magnates,  coal  and  carpet 
kings,  ironmasters, 
shipbuilders,  guano  and 
alpaca  salesmen, 
haberdashers,  brewers, 
bankers,  traders  - aft  bought 
or  built  country  mansions,  • 
engaging  tame  architects  to 
create  similar  neoclassical 
piles.  They  stuffed  their 
rooms  with  the  same  French 
furniture,  cultivated  the  same 
society  hostesses,  enjoyed  the 
same  country  pursuits  and 
joined  the  same  London  dubs. 

Unpublished  fondly 
archives  and.  the  few 
published  records  show  that.  .. 
Christim  Alfousmr*vercne  - 
to  throw  money  about,  was  no 
exception.  His  first  step  up 
the  social  ladder  was  to  buy 
Elswick  Hall  on  the  Tyne,  a 
stone  mansion  rebuilt  in  2803 
in  the  Greek  style,  which  be 
filled  with  sculptures.  (Only 
the  park  remains.) 

But  local  prestige  - ; 

directorships,  the  town 
- council,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  - was  Doteiaugh. 
He  became  a free  trade 
advocate  and  roving  trade 
negotiator  in  continental 
capitals. 

In  1S32,  at  the  a&  of  66, 
Allhusen  left  Tyneside  for 
good  and  moved  south. 


unconscionable  as  a 
sportsman.  He  would  fire  at 
yvUr  birds  and  sometimes 
claim  the  grouse  he  missed." 

According  to  Sir  James,  the 
old  financier  became  besotted 
witb  a nude  statue  of  the 
nymph  Andromeda  which  he 
had  bought  m Italy.  He  placed 
her  on  a pedestal  in  the  room 
where  guests  assembled  for 
dinner.  “The  young  girls  fid 
not  like  it  Neither  did  Mrs 
Afflrasen." 

By  1926  the  chemical  works 
was  derehct,  its  sheds  used  to 
house  chickens,  and  a new 
technology  had  forced  alkali 
manufacture  to  move  to  Tees- 
side.  Nor  did  AUhnsen’s  large 
fortune  long  outlive  him.  even 
if  the  benefits  ctf  his  legacy 
were  stall  being  felt  four 
generations  later.  But  ft  the 
fendys  income  was  already 
heghSB&ngtD  deciBne.  its  social 
statnswa&certainly  risng. 

Christian’s  heir  was  Henry 
Eden,  his  grandson,  chosen  by 
the  old  man  when  the  eldest 
of  his  11  children.  Henry 
Christian,  died  before  his 
father  at  the  age  of  3d. 

Hemy  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  shot 
rhino  m Kenya  and  became 
ah  MP,  first  J br  Salisbury  and 
then  for  Hackney.  In  1886  be 
married  Dorothy  Stanley.  Her 
mother  was  a society  hostess 
descended  from  Scottish  r**n 
rfw-fc.  the  Mackenzies  ctf 
Seaforth,  the  bulk  of  whose 
vast  Highland  estates  had 
been  sold  off  50  years  before. 


They  wanted  to  be  cowitry  gentlemen 
tfjtbfouBtaiwplaj^oo^ 
and  deer  grazing  in  the  park 


buying  Stoke  Court  outside 
Slough,  a mansion  built  over 
the  red  brick  house  in  which 

the  poet  Thomas  Gray  once 

lived.  He  acquired  a family 
pew  in  the  church  at  Stoke 
poges  and  a family  vault  in 
the  churchyard  (where  Gray 
wrote  ins  famous  Elegy)  for 
hinsrff  and  his  hats. 

■Ite  house  was  surrounded 
bv  a park  aflOOO  acres; 

bevond  a chain  of  four  lakes 
stretched  a tong  view  to  Eton 
and  Windsor.  Allhusen 

acquired  a coat  of  arms  apd  a 

motto  <*Devantsije  puis ) 

which  he  inscribed  ova;  the 

front  door  of  his  new  wing- 
He  joined  the  Refotm  Club, 
and  he  took  up  shooting. 

-"His  ardour  as  a sportsman 
was  not  equalled  by  Jus 
capacity,'*  wrote  his  friend  Sir 
James  Denham  in  1922- 
- Although  coinmerciauy.  no 
ivas  a man  of  dfinutable 
integrity,  he  was  absolutely 


Ha  father  was  a Stanley  of 
Aktertey,  a prominent  and 
weft-connected  “okT  political 
family.  Bertrand  Eossefl.  the 
philosopher  earl  was  ter  first 
eouan. 

Among  tbe  guests  at  their 
wedding  in  St  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  according  to 
one  family  memoirist,  were  a 
scm  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
prime  minister  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  Lad 
ChmaBor  Lord  Halshmy, 
Lord  and  Lady  Rothschild. 
EDen  Terry  and  Henry  Irving. 

Tbe  viators’  book  at  Stoke 
Coot  filled  up  with  famous 
signatures:  politicians  such  as 1 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  EE  • 
Spfth  and  Winston. Churchill;, 
writers  such  as  Thomas  . 
Hardy,  John  Buchan, 

Somerset  Maugham  and  John 
Galsworthy.  Judges,  actors. 


up  the  score. 

Wbeti*r  through  bad  to*. 


bad  tuning  or  bad 
management  the  grand 
lifestyle  was  not  long 
sustained.  Henry  died  in  1925, 
tearing  oily  £55.481,  and  his 
younger  brother  Frederick 
sold  Soke  Court  at  auction 
two  years  later  for  the  “upset 
price"  of  nSJOX  Tbe  house 
was  turned  into  a country 
dub.  lay  derelict  for  a while, 
and  was  saved  by  the  US 
company  Mfles  Laboratories 
in  2958. 

. The  nude  Andromeda, 
moved  out  of  doors,  has  gone. 
Tbe  four  lakes  have  dwindled 
to  one  pond,  the  1,000  acres  to 
27,  and  the  house, 
handsomely  maintained,  is 
now  the  UK  conference  centre 
and  laboratory  of  Mites’ 
subsequent  owner,  the 
German  rhpmtrai  giant  Bayer. 
In  the  rooms  where  high 
society  once  lounged, 
cbemeds  now  work  an  cures 
for  asthma. 

It  is  a curiously  appropriate 
outcome.  Friedrich  Bayer 
started  in  i7>n/?h 
field  as  the  man  whose  house 
his  company  now  occupies. 

He  set  up  his  anTHnp  dye 
works  in  1863,  when  Allhusen 
was  in  his  prime,  having 
recently  pulled  off  the 
financial  coup  of  his  career  in 
rescuing  the  Consett  iron 
works  from  a bank  failure, 
and  about  to  turn  his  own 
chemical  business  into  a joint 
stock  conpany. 

Although  two  Allhusen 
sons  and  a nephew  went  into 
the  firm;  the  lure  of  country 
life  moved  stronger  in  the 
end.  Wiple  the  name  of  Bayer 
survived  to  become  world- 
famous,  feat  of  Allhusen  is 
today  aft  but  forgotten. 

- Today’s  muveaux  riches 
still  like,  to  make  a splash, 
especially  with  tbeir  houses. 
But  the  scope  ctf  their 
ostentation  is  far  wider  than  a 
century  ago.  They  come  from 
a modi  more  varied 
background  -there  are  pop 
stars,  pom  kings,  film  stars, 
sports  stars  and  company 
manageress  well  as  industrial 
entrepreneurs  and  financiers. 

Smaller  staffs  and  bigger 
security  threats  bare 
conditioned  the  architecture. 
Houses  tend  to  be  smaller, 
and  house  parties  are  much 
rarer.  But  for  a British  multi* 
mfUtcffttdre  a country  house, 
preferably  near  an  airport,  is 
still  a high  priority  - and  the 
Thames  Valley  is  as  popular 
.today  as  it  was  in  Alihuseo’s 
tim»  . 

Next  comes  a holiday  borne 
in  life  South  of  France  or  the 
Caribbean,  a villa  in  Gstaad 
or  St  Moritz,  a shooting  lodge 
in.Scotimd  and  a flat  in 
Belgravia.  “In  a funny  way,  I 


the  world 

has  changed  Vj^w’ 
that  much," 

says  Richard 
Crosthwaite, 
of  estate  agent 
Knight  Frank. 

A mansion,  even  a 
bungalow  mansion,  is  still 
useful  for  mtmnrtnHng 
business  rivals,  impressing 
friends  and  storing  treasures. 

“If  you  want  to  get  a good 
deal  it  helps  to  make  your 
opponent  walk  across  a 60ft 
ball  and  past  a wall  of  power 
pictures,"  Crosthwaite  said. 
**His  estimate  of  your  worth 
will  have  gone  up  a lot  by  tbe 
time  he  gets  to  you.” 

The  neo-classical  remains 
popular  - pillars,  pediments 
and  sweeping  staircases  seem 
never  to  go  out  of  fashion. 
Craftsmanship  is  still  in 
demand:  rare  marble,  .exotic 
wood,  fine  statues  and 
ornaments.  So,  too,  is  good 
engineering;  fin*  the 
sophisticated  heating,  lighting 
and  communication  systems 
which  hum  behind  the  rich 
man’s  panelling. 

Racing  ami  polo  have 
joined  shooting  and  fishing 
for  recreation,  though  these 
days  the  mobile  rich  prefer  to 
rent  rather  than  buy  their 
sporting  acres.  Because  staff 
are  expensive  - and  perhaps 
less  trusted,  too  - the  parvenu 
makes  more  use  of  hotels, 
private  jets,  private  yachts 
mid  fancy  cruise  lines. 

He  still  likes  to  send  his 
sons  to  Eton  and  see  bis 
daughters  married  “well".  But 
political  amhition  has  grown 
thin.  New  money  these  days 
is  more  likely  to  be  maverick, 
to  sponsor  a siagle-issue 
campaign,  like  the  fate  Sir 
James  Goldsmith’s  anti- 
Europe  party,  than  to  seek 
absorption  into  the  political 
establishment.  Tbe  impulse  to 
public  service  seems  to  have 
waned;  today's  nouveau  just 
does  not  stay  in  one  place  for 
long  enough. 

As  for  the  family  pew  and 
vault,  they  have  all  but 
disappeared  - but  not  quite. 

Tbe  property  multimillionaire 
Nicholas  van  Hoogstraten, 
sometimes  described  as  the  { 
most  unpopular  landlord  is 
Britain,  is  building  himself  a 
tomb  at  his  £30m  Sussex 
mansion,  a bouse  that 
threatens  to  grow  bigger  than 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Some  historians  claim  that 
passion  for  geotrification  is 
behind  the  industrial  decline 
and  loss  of  political  power 
suffered  % Britain  this 
century. 

Nearly  20  years  ago,  in  a 
much-dikmssed  book,  English 


Cxdtwv  and  the  Ihxline  of  the 
Industrial  Spirit,  1S50-195D, 
Martin  J Wiener  suggested 
that  industrialists  had  signed 
an  unholy  pact;  in  return  for 
securing  a place  beside  the 
aristocracy,  they  learned,  and 
bequeathed  to  tbeir  heirs,  an 
aristocratic  disdain  for 
business.  No  wonder  the 
world's  leading  manufacturing 


nation  ended  up 
with  a trade  deficit  in 
manufactures. 

Does  Wiener's  thesis  still 
apply  to  Britain?  Probably 
not  ft  someone  were  to 
subject  today’s  nouveaux 
riches  to  tbe  same  scrutiny 
Mordaunt  (kook  has  given 
the  Victorians,  he  would  find 
many  similarities  on  the 


surface.  Underneath,  however, 
he  would  find  a big  difference: 
there  is  no  aristocracy  worth 
joining,  as  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  said.  And 
there  is  no  more  shame  about 
new  money. 

Voftn  Murray,  May,  £25. 


Need  to  reduce  your  credit  risk? 
Framesoft  Netting  Solutions! 


■Perhaps  the  most  significant  risk 
faced  by  OTC  derivatives  dealers 
is  counterparty  credit  risk ...  Legally 
enforceable  netting  provisions 
reportedly  reduce  aggregate 
counterparty  credit  exposure 
by  20-60%" 

Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  psy? : 
September  1998 


Credit  risks  can  ba 
significantly  reduced 
by  way  of  master 
agreements  featuring 
netting  dauses. 


Framesoft  -we 
Contract  Repository 
is  the  standard 
software  sofution  for 
master  agreements 
and  netting  used  by 
the  iatgest  banks  in 
Europe. 


in  fight  of  the  "vm 
large  quantity  of  data 
mid  the  frequently 
changing  regulatory 
and  legal  requimments, 
ft  Is  impossible  to 
benefit  from  netting 
without  a computer 

^ based  solution. 

I--'.  : 


Framesoft  is  a fast  growing,  innovative 
software  company  focused  on  the  financial 
sector.  Framesoft's  appScaiwns  are  based 
on  internet  technology  allowing  tor  foe 
immecfiate  global  roU-oot  without  locaJ 
installations. 


Web:  http  J/www.fram  esoflcom 

E-Mail:  contact@framesofLcom 
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Forecasting  El  Nino  is  still 
far  from  an  exact 
science,  writes  Clive 
Cookson.  but 
meteorologists  are 
gradually  getting  better  at  it 


Last  May  the  temperature  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of 
Peru  plunged  by  an  unprece- 
dented 8*C  in  less  than  a month. 
That  marked  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury's strongest  El  Nifio  - the 
periodic  warming  of  the  tropical 
Pacific  that  can  affect  the 
weather  worldwide. 

Few  lamented  El  Nlflo's  abrupt 
departure.  Its  costs  in  weather- 
related  damage  ran  Into  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  from  severe 
drought  and  forest  Ores  in  Indon- 
esia and  south-east  Asia  to  flood- 
ing along  the  western  coastlines 
of  north  and  central  America. 

But  El  Nifio  was  not  followed 
by  a period  or  normality.  Its  cold 
counterpart  La  Nifia  set  in  imme- 
diately. bringing  a different  set  of 
problems  including  a severe 
Caribbean  hurricane  season  last 
autumn.  La  Nina  is  stOl  going  In 
the  Pacific  today  and  forecasters 
expect  it  to  continue  for  at  least 
six  months. 

This  year  there  have  been  sev- 
eral scientific  reports  and  meet- 
ings in  which  researchers  have 
been  learning  the  lessons  of  the 
record-breaking  1997/98  El  Nifio. 
The  first  question  is  how  well  its 
onset,  severity  and  disappearance 
were  forecast. 

Opinions  differ  here,  though 
everyone  agrees  that  climatolo- 
gists did  better  than  during  the 
last  big  El  Nifio  in  1982/83.  Ants 
Leetma,  director  of  the  US 
National  Weather  Service's  cli- 
mate prediction  centre,  says  no 
one  forecast  the  1982/83  event. 
"We  did  not  know  what  was  hap- 
pening then  and  we  had  no  idea 
about  the  regional  and  interna- 
tional impact  of  El  Nifio." 

Fifteen  years  later,  new  fore- 
casting techniques  enabled  mete- 
orologists to  predict  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1997  that  the  tropical 


THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS 


When 


Pacific  was  about  to  heat  up. 
after  two  years  in  which  the 
water  had  been  slightly  cooler 
than  normal,  and  then  to  give 
three  to  six  months*  warning  of 
consequent  weather  changes  in 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
world. 

Leetma  says  forecasters  should 
take  credit  for  their  success:  “We 
came  out  and  announced  that  we 
thought  this  £1  Nifio  would  be 
one  of  the  top  three  events  in  the 
century,  and  we  identified 
regions  such  as  California  that 
would  be  at  particular  risk." 

O there  are  less  sanguine . 
Reviewing  all  the  evidence  in  the 
journal  Science,  Michael 


baby 

McPhaden,  of  the  US  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, concluded:  “The  1997/98 
ED  Nifio  event  caught  the  scien- 
tific community  by  surprise." 
Although  several  computer  mod- 
els had  predicted  that  the  tropi- 
cal Pacific  would  become  wanner 
in  1997.  forecast  “warmings  in 
almost  every  case  were  much  too 
weak  and  developed  too  slowly", 
McPhaden  said.  Once  El  Nifio 
was  under  way.  the  forecasters 
quickly  adjusted  their  computers 
to  take  account  of  its  unexpected 
severity. 

They  were  then  very  good  at 
predicting  its  impact  for  different 
parts  of  the  world  over  the  next 


stirs  up  the  bathwater 


few  months.  But.  just  as  they  had 
missed  El  Nifio's  rapid  onset,  all 
the  computer  models  failed  to 
predict  the  abruptness  of  its 
departure  in  May-June  last  year. 

If  the;  are  to  do  better  next 
time  and  offer  reliable  predic- 
tions of  global  weather  patterns 
years  ahead,  forecasters  need  to 
understand  better  the  extremely 
complex  changes  in  ocean  cur- 
rents and  atmospheric  circula- 
tion that  underlie  the  southern 
oscillation  (the  technical  name 
for  the  cycle  between  El  Nino 
and  La  Nina). 

One  simple  way  of  looking  at 
the  southern  oscillation  is  to 
think  of  water  sloshing  up  and 


down  a bath  that  is  hot  on  top 
and  cold  underneath  - and 
stretched  out  across  the  Pacific. 
La  Nifia  represents  a slosh  to  the 
left  (looking  at  a map)  from 
America  to  Asia:  the  hot  surface 
water  piles  up  around  Indonesia 
and  cold  wells  up  from  the  ocean 
depths  off  the  south  American 
coast.  El  Nifio  is  the  opposite 
extreme,  from  Asia  to  America. 

La  Nifia  intensifies  the  trade 
winds  that  normally  blow  from 
east  to  west  across  the  Pacific.  El 
Nifio  reverses  them,  dumping  tor- 
rential rain  on  the  American  side 
and  leaving  the  Asian  side 
unusually  dry. 

Successful  global  forecasting 


requires  not  only  a computer 
model  of  the  complex  interplay 
between  wind  and  waves  but  also 
an  updorgfanrting  of  the  way  the 
southern  oscillation  interacts 
with  other,  less  obvious  climatic 
cycles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
elsewhere.  These  include  the 
Pacific  decadal  cycle,  which  oper- 
ates north  of  the  equator,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  oscillation. 

There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  latest  El  Nifio  was  so  strong 
because  several  other  cycles  were 
close  to  a peak.  But  it  is  unclear 
whether  this  was  the  result  of 
natural  fluctuation,  in  which 
case  the  next  El  Nifio  is  likely  to 
be  weaker,  or  whether  man-made 


jxjnhai  warming  is  enhancing  the 
natural  cycles,  in  which  case 
there  may  be  worse  to  come. 

The  important  point,  however, 
is  that  scientists  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  long-term  climatic 
fluctuations  - as  opposed  to  spe- 
cific weather  systems  - are  not 
entirely  random  and  unpredict- 
able. 

Armed  with  sufficiently  power- 
ful computers  and  an  improved 
global  network  for  meteorological 
observations,  they  may  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  forecast  broad  fea- 
tures of  the  dimate  several  years 
ahead  But  for  now  we  don’t  even 
know  when  the  next  El  Nifio  will 
occur. 


Time  to  wake  up  to  anaesthesia 

We've  all  heard  horror  stories,  says  Thomas  Barlow,  but  the  chances  of  something  going  wrong  are  tiny 


For  some  reason  anaesthesia  has 
a bad  reputation.  When  I told 
; friends  I was  writing  an  article 
| on  the  subject,  the  invariable 
! response  was:  “It's  about  time 
■ someone  put  out  the  truth  about 
’ that." 

Nearly  everyone  has  heard  a 
. story  about  someone  waking  up 

• halfway  through  an  operation 
and  being  unable  to  tell  anybody 
because  the  muscle  relaxants 
hadn’t  worn  off.  But  I also  heard 
stories  of  people  waking  up  with 
brain  damage,  or  being  violently 
sick  for  weeks  after  an  operation, 

• or  having  a heart  attack,  or  - get 
| this  - waking  up  to  discover  that 
! their  earwax  had  hardened,  so 

• they  were  unable  to  hear  for  a 

• week. 

In  the  light  of  my  private  sur- 
vey, it  rapidly  became  clear  that 
there  is  a widely  held  impression 
that  anaesthesia  is  incredibly 
dangerous. 

Small  wonder  then,  that 
anaesthetists  1 spoke  to  seemed 
pleased  that  someone  was  going 
“to  put  out  the  truth  about  us”. 

Why  the  discrepancy?  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Leo  Strunin, 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Anaesthetists,  the  statistics  are 
on  his  side.  “We’re  not  sure 
exactly  how  many  anaesthetics 
are  given  in  the  UK  every  year, 
- but  current  estimates  of  things 
. going  wrong  are  about  1 in 
4.  150,000  operations.  You  are  much 
.-  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  Light- 
r rung  or  run  down  on  the  road. 


Anaesthesia  is  extremely  safe." 
he  says. 

The  problem  is,  the  public  does 
not  hear  about  the  successful 
operations.  As  one  might  expect, 
publicity  tends  to  focus  on  the 
horror  stories.  An  eight-year-old 
boy  dies  of  anaphylactic  shock 
because  he  is  allergic  to  his 
anaesthetic.  A single  mother  suf- 
fers brain  damage  because  an 
overworked  anaesthetist  inadver- 
tently delivers  the  wrong  drug. 
These  are  the  sorts  of  story  the 
press  is  likely  to  pick  up  on.  and 
therefore  the  sorts  of  story  people 
remember  as  they  go  in  for  an 
operation. 

Who  on  earth,  though,  is  ever 
going  to  tell  the  story  of  Betty, 
the  68-year-old  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  who  has  just  had  a suc- 
cessful hip  operation? 

1 met  Betty  in  Salisbury  Hospi- 
tal. where  she  had  bad  a knee 
and  hip  replaced.  On  a previous 
occasion,  her  other  hip  had  been 
replaced  under  general  anaesthe- 
sia; this  time,  though,  she  had 
elected  to  have  a local  anaes- 
thetic in  her  spine,  blocking  any 
sensation  from  the  waist  down, 
but  allowing  her  to  remain  con- 
scious. 

I asked  her  about  her  experi- 
ence in  both  situations,  and,  in 
particular,  whether  she  had  suf- 
fered a heart  attack,  an  allergic 
reaction,  or  a hardening  of  wax 
In  her  ears.  She  had  not. 

I then  asked  whether  she  had 
woken  up  halfway  through  her 


general  anaesthetic  and  whether 
it  was  because  of  this  that  she 
had  chosen  to  undergo  a 
“regional  block"  for  her  second 
operation.  Apparently  not. 

Actually  this  is  not  the  big 
problem  it  might  once  have  been. 
Fortunately,  there  is  little  reason 
today  to  have  any  fear  of  waking 
up  during  an  operation  when 
under  general  anaesthetic.  It  Is 
now  possible  to  measure  brain 
activity  in  response  to  a sound 
emitted  close  to  the  ear.  This 
measures  what  doctors  call  an 


There  is  little  reason 
these  days  to  fear  waking 
up  during  an  operation 
when  wider  general 
anaesthetic 


evoked  auditory  response.  The 
procedure  indicates  the  degree  of 
patient  arousal  and  allows  the 
anaesthetist  to  top  up  the  level  of 
anaesthesia,  as  necessary. 

J then  asked  Betty  whether  she 
had  anything  else  to  complain 
about,  in  either  operation,  that 
might  have  been  a consequence 
of  the  anaesthetic.  This  time,  she 
had  two  comments:  first,  that  the 
general  anaesthetic  had  made  her 
feel  nauseous;  and  second,  that 
the  local  anaesthetic,  in  her  most 


recent  operation,  had  made  her 
legs  feel  curiously  jelly-like. 
These  are  common  side-effects  of 
the  two  kinds  of  anaesthesia  she 
underwent. 

In  general  anaesthesia,  there 
are  three  classes  of  drug  that 
must  be  delivered  to  a patient  a 
hypnotic  to  render  the  patient 
unconscious;  an  analgesic  to 
ensure  that  the  patient  feels  a 
minimum  of  pain;  and  a muscle 
relaxant  to  prevent  inopportune 
movement 

When  Betty  had  her  general 
anaesthetic,  she  might  have  been 
injected  with  propofol  to  knock 
her  out,  morphine  to  dull  the 
pain,  and  curare,  or  some  related 
substance,  as  a muscle  relaxant 
During  the  operation,  she  had 
probably  been  maintained  in  an 
unconscious  state  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  a mixture  of  anaesthetic 
volatile  ethers.  These  are  usually 
delivered  in  a flow  of  nitrous 
oxide  (which  also  acts  as  an  anal- 
gesic) and  oxygen. 

Propofol,  invented  by  Zeneca  in 
the  mid-1960s,  is  the  world’s  larg- 
est-selling intravenous  anaes- 
thetic. It  is  fast-acting,  has  few 
side-effects,  and  results  in  an 
unusually  rapid  and  clear-beaded 
recovery.  Curare  is  interesting 
for  being  derived  from  the  poison 
used  by  South  American  indians 
on  the  tips  of  their  blowpipe 
arrows.  Ethers,  of  various  sorts, 
have  been  used  as  anaesthetics 
since  at  least  the  previous  cen- 
tury. Curiously,  even  today,  we 


are  not  quite  sure  bow  they 
work. 

Although  many  of  the  drugs 
involved  in  anaesthesia  can 
induce  nausea  (which,  inciden- 
tally, is  why  patients  are  advised 
not  to  eat  for  several  hours 
before  an  operation),  in  Betty's 
case,  it  was  probably  tbe  mor- 
phine that  made  her  feel  ill. 

Morphine  is  the  world's  best- 
known  analgesic,  and  still,  after 
hundreds  of  years  of  use,  one  of 
the  most  effective  drugs  we  have 
for  treating  pain.  But  anaesthe- 
tists have  a rule  of  thumb  about 
its  side-effects:  a third  of  the  pop- 
ulation love  morphine,  a third 
find  it  no  more  than  a useful 


painkiller,  and  a third  get  really 
sick.  Betty  was  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. which  is  the  real  reason  she 
chose,  the  second  time  around,  to 
have  a “regional  block". 

For  this  operation,  the  anaesth- 
etist injected  a local  anaesthetic 
called  bupivacaine  directly  into 
tbe  fluid  surrounding  her  spine. 
This  can  be  a tricky  manoeuvre, 
especially  in  the  elderly,  where 
the  bones  of  the  spine  may  have 
begun  to  fuse.  Betty  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied,  however,  and 
even  the  wobbly  sensation  in  her 
legs  was  starting  to  wear  off 
when  I spoke  to  her  the  day  after 
the  operation. 

While  she  was  recovering  she 


had  an  epidural  - local  anaes- 
thetic is  injected  by  a catheter 
into  the  epidural  space  surround- 
ing the  spinal  rainrnn 

Epidurals  are  widely  known  as 
a method  for  delivering  analge- 
sics to  women  in  childbirth.  They 
work  by  blocking  off  the  nerves 
from  the  waist  down  - providing 
what  one  anaesthetist  described 
as  the  “Rolls-Royce  treatment” 
for  pain  However,  because  it  can 
also  affect  the  muscles,  an  epidu- 
ral can  reduce  a mother's  ability 
to  push.  As  a result,  a woman 
opting  for  one  increases  her 
chance  of  having  a caesarian  by 
10  per  cent.  Fortunately  for 
Betty,  this  wasn’t  a problem. 

Of  course,  there  are  pros  and 
cons  to  both  the  local  and  gen- 
eral approaches,  though,  in  some 
measure,  the  method  adopted 
will  depend  upon  the  type  of  sur- 
gery. (One  rarely  undergoes  a 
general  anaesthetic  for  an 
ingrown  toenail,  and,  conversely, 
a triple  heart  bypass  is  conducted 
on  a suitably  unconscious 
patient.)  For  most  operations, 
however,  a good  anaesthetist  will 
discuss  all  the  alternatives  avail- 
able with  the  patient. 

Anaesthetics  for  operations 
have  only  been  widely  used  for 
the  past  150  years  or  so.  Before 
that,  surgery  was  a rough  busi- 
ness. While  some  brute  sawed  off 
your  leg.  you  could  do  little  more 
than  drink  yourself  into  a stupor 
and  bite  on  a rag. 

Obviously,  there  is  some  risk  of 
things  going  wrong,  just  as  there 
is  with  almost  any  human  techni- 
cal invention.  But  if  I end  up  in 
an  operating  theatre,  anapgrtiegia 
is  one  risk  I would  be  delighted 
to  take.  Lights  out  and  let  them 
cut  away,  I say,  whether  my  ear- 
wax  hardens  or  not. 
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ACROSS 

I,  7 On  his  way  down,  dyke- 
builder  is  on  record  as 
causing  no  problem  (73.13) 
9 Cheer  leader  said  to  be  a 
reef-buflder  (5) 

10  Way  to  ventilate  effectively 
scene  of  flight  (5-4) 

11  Childish  missile  gets 
through  during  bouse 


sign  of 

Lazy  * 


(8) 


Lazy  teuow  wo 
psychologist  w 
head  than  I (5) 


make  a 


with  another 


painting  (5,4) 
12  Cover  i 


- and  delete  crime  (5) 
13,  15  Chief  chef!  Be  went  a 
long  way  (7.4) 

18  Mineral  reduced  to  powder 

(4) 

20  Gunner  makes  a pass  (7) 

23  Society  girl,  rather 
can  kiss  goodbye  to 

(5) 

24  See  28 

28,  24  Food  for  the  Queen  at 
posh  auction  market  with 
one  companion  in  jest  (9.9) 
27  Number  remaining!  Stick 
with  it!  (5) 

28,  29  Reptile  or  pig  about  to 
study  a precise  zero  (3-11) 

DOWN 

1 Mask  with  which  to  con- 
front the  wolves?  (4.4) 

2 The  end  of  academic  dress? 
Left  and  right  ones  get  a 

Solution  9357 


4 Source  of  power  for  Scots  - 
little  (Boat  about  it  (3,4) 

5 Craft  m trouble  that’s  des- 
perate (7) 

6 Adore  changing  capital  at 
scene  of  flight  (9) 

7 General  style  to  be  made 
up!  (6) 

8 Small  sea-bird’s  oesopha- 
gus? (6) 

14  Change  to  a single  account 
to  get  rid  of  the  pain  (9)  • 

16  Offensively  rude  near 
Southampton?  (8) 

17  Braking  wires  on  carrier 
are  right  outside  the  others 
18) 

19  Little  man  with  bowler 
sounds  religious  (7) 

20  Georgian  city,  far  from 
glossy,  may  be  wet  under 
foot  (4 3) 

21  Not  even  tbe  patient  man 
can  get  casual  employment 
£3) 

22  First  friend  of  Stalin  from 
European  peninsula  (6) 

25  Prickly  performance  in  the 
Channel  Islands  (5) 

Solution  9.949 


BRIDGE  PAUL  MENDELSON 


A squeeze,  even  when 
executed  by  an  expert,  is 
often  serendipitous,  borne 
out  of  desperation. 

Whenever  you  are  a trick 
short,  and  no  reasonable  line 
presents  itself,  playing  out  a 
long  suit  - even  tramps  - 
may  create  too  much  stress 
for  one  or  both  opponents. 

N 

♦ Q 10  9 6 

V Q 964 

♦ K8 

♦ AK 8 

W E 

4 3 4 5 4 2 

¥ AKJ10  7 82 

♦ J 64  4 Q 10 9 5 3 2 

AQJ952  * 10  7 

S 

4 AK  J87 

V 753 

♦ A 7 

♦ 643 

Deals:  West  N/S  vulnerable 

North  East  South  West 
1C 

NB  NB  IS  NB 

3S  NB  4S 

West  started  with  VAK  and 
JV , covered  by  dummy's  QV 
and  ruffed  by  East  The 
heart  ruff  seems  to  have 
scuppered  a cold  game  - 
there  is  still  a club  to  lose  - 
but  tbe  declarer  could  still 
see  one  chance:  West  must 
hold  on  to  lOf  to  prevent 


dummy's  9V  from  becoming 
a winner.  South  won  East's 
104  switch  in  hand  with  A4. 
and  played  three  rounds  of 
trumps.  Remembering  the 
auction,  he  decided  West 
was  likely  to  hold  five  clubs. 
East  two.  This  meant  that 
West  would  have  to  protect 
the  third  round  of  clubs  to 
stop  8*  becoming  a winner. 

Declarer  realised  that, 
with  a little  pressure.  West 
was  about  to  become  very 
uncomfortable  indeed. 
Cashing  Kf.  South  then 
returned  to  hand  with  a 
fourth  rtmnd  of  trumps.  On 
tbe  fifth  and  final  round  of 
trumps.  West  faced  an 
unpalatable  choice.  Holding 
2QJ9  and  10V.  he  had  to 
make  a discard. 

Whatever  he  chose  would 
be  wrong:  if  he  pitched  10V, 
declarer  would  discard 
dummy’s  low  club  and  score 
9V;  if  West  pitched  a club, 
declarer  could  throw  away 
dummy’s  heart,  and  make 
his  10th  trick  with  8*.  West 
tried  throwing  a club,  but 
the  declarer  knew  what  to 
do  and  was  home. 

Even  if  you  are  unsure  of 
the  outcome,  playing  out  all 
your  trumps  offers  chances 
of  a genuine  squeeze  or. 
possibly,  a “pseudo  squeeze” 
- in  common  parlance: 
opponent  throwing  away  the 
wrong  card . . . 


CHESS  LEONARD  BARDEN 


One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
emergence  of  an  exceptional 
player  can  be  a game  that  is 
widely  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece  and  published 
all  round  the  world. 

Classics  such  as  Fischer's 
“Game  of  the  Century"  at 
the  age  of  13.  Spassky’s  win 
over  a former  world 
champion  Smyslov  at  16,  and 
Short's  success  at  12  against 
Penrose.  10  times  British 
champion,  are  still 
remembered. 

Nowadays  it  is  harder  to 
make  your  mark  like  this. 
Defence  techniques  are  solid, 
tournaments  are 
competitive,  and  a new  star 
has  to  edge  up  the  rankings. 
Tbe  best  chance  of  instant 
fame  is  probably  a bold 
gambit 

Here’s  how  Paul  Keres, 
unlucky  not  to  win  a world 
tiUe.  appeared  at  the  1986 
Warsaw  Olympiad  (P  Keres 
v W Winter). 

1 e4  cS  2 Nf3  Nf6  3 e5  Nd5 
4 Nc3  e6  5 NxdS  exd5  6 d4  dfi 
7 BgS?!  7 Bb5+!  Qa5+  8 c3 
cxd4  9 Bd3  dxc3  10  <H)  cxb2 
U Rbl  dxe5?  Nc6!  12  Nxe5 
Bd6  13  Nxf7!  Kxf7  14  Qh5+ 
g€  If  Ke6  15  Bf5+!  KxB  16 
BdS+.  15  Bxg6+  hxg 6 16 
QxhS  Bf5  17  Rfel  Be4  18 
Rse4I  dxe4  19  QfB+  Resigns. 
If  KgB20QxgS+  Kffi21 
Qxd6+  forces  mate. 

No  1278 


Ian  Rogers  v Yuri  Av 
Manila  1979.  White  w 
Australian  teenager, 
renowned  Soviet 
grandmaster  and  the 
leading  endgame  expi 

Rogers  (White)  had 
b4-b5  at  adjournment 
was  analysing  the  pa 
when  Averbakh  ram? 
room  and  offered  a dr 
demonstrating  the  tin 
1 ~KgS  2 g4  KfG  3 Ke4 
KI3  repeating  moves, 
agrreed  and  went  off 
dinner  where  two  oth 
told  him:  “You’ve  bee 
conned.  White  wins  e. 

Next  day  Averbakh 
protested  his  innoceni 
years  later,  wrote  Ro? 
saw  the  position  in  ot 
his  endgame  books.  H 
omitted  the  players'  n 
and  pretended  it  was : 
composed  study".  Car 
find  White's  win? 
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PERSPECTIVES 


certainties 

51*52:  0t  evea  on  a weekend. 

We  f*'  35  ever. 

Handing  out  one  sure-fire 

«st-iron,  irrefutable  proposition; 
ai  no  charge  whatsoever. 

« is  this:  nobody  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  next.  The 

SSlL*111  mystery.  We 
should  hold  on  to  this  observa- 

tm  whenever  we  are  tempted  to 
talk  airily,  as  on  occasion  we  do, 
aoout  when?  humanity  is  placed 
we  can  guess,  but  we  can  never 
really  know. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  wise 
counter-revelation  as  we  listened 
to  Anthony  Guldens  on  Wednes- 
day night.  Professor  Giddens  was 
delivering  the  starter  of  five  1999 
Reith  lectures  on  BBC  Radio  4. 
Although  these  annual  broadcast 
perorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  distinguished,  their 
quality  varies.  The  very  first 


ethics  today  joe  rogaly 

We  are  a 

Goodbye  smoke  signals  and  semaphores,  hello  mobilesand  mouse-clicks.  But  only  relatively  few  of  us  are  on  the  line 


Reith  was  given  in  1948  by  Ber- 
trand Russell,  a philosopher 
whose  crystal  ball  was*  shall  we 
say,  cloudy. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  say 
whether  the  same  is  true  of  our 
professor,  who  has  written  more 
than  30  books  and  is  currently 
Director  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  A flick  through  the 
database  references  to  his  pub- 
lished work  suggests  that  it  has 
not  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion, but  we  traders  in  ideas 
should  take  care  before  pelting 
one  another  with  aspersions. 

Let  us,  rather,  attend  to  the 
nub  of  the  matter,  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Giddens  actually  says.  He 
has  entitled  his  lectures  Run- 
away World ; a more  down- 
to-earth  label  than  Alvin  Toffler's 
Future  Shock,  which  first  startled 
us  in  1970.  My  understanding  of 
what  he  has  to  tell  us  is  not 


wholly  unfamiliar,  even  to  those 
who  never  read  Toffler  the  world . 
is  changing,  at  an  accelerating 
pace.  It  is  becoming  globalised.  - 
The  particular  reason  this  is  so 
is  the  advance  in  communica- 
tions technology.  Let  us  all  talk 
to  one  another  and  everything 


it”  The  assertion  is  debatable. 
Sotoe  . of  us  . harbour  carrier- 
pigeons.  hilltop  bonfires,  Red 
Indian  smoke  signals  and  sema- 
phores In  our  imaginations. 
Never  mind.  We  know  what  the 
prof  is  getting  at. 

The  Morse  code  finally  fell  into 


An  upper  crust  has  enveloped  the  world,  uniting 
the  affluent,  wired  andliterate,  leaving 
the  rest  where  they  always  were,  underneath 


becomes  different 
We  are  reminded  that  about 
150  years  have  passed  since  Sant 
uel  Morse  tapped  out  his  first 
electric  telegram.  "Never  before/* 
says  Professor  Giddens,  “could  a 
message  be  sent  without  some- 
one going  somewhere  to  carry 


disuse  in  February,  just  a few 
short  years  after  satellites,  com- 
puters, the  internet  mobile  tele- 
phones, mouse-click  transfers  of 
mountains  of  virtual  cash  - the 
whole  globalisation  shebang  - 
came  into  focus.  Instantaneous 
delivery  of  messages  made  the 


supranational  economy  possible, 
transmogrified  the  nation-state, 
altered  our  conditions  of  exis- 
tence: Hie  world  Is  running  away 
from  us.  I summarise,  doubtless 
unfairly,  the  essence  of  a care- 
fully composed  lecture. 

We  may  now  leave  the  Giddens 
test,  ready  to  hear  the  next 
instalment  on  risk,  at  8pm  next 
Wednesday.  It  was  recorded  in 
Hong  Kong  and  you  can  read  all 
about  it  on  www.bbc.co.uk/ 
reith99.  Thus,  having  wandered 
away  from  our  guide,  we  find 
ourselves  on  an  untidy  planet, 
surrounded  by  well-known  phe- 
nomena, such  as'  free  trade, 
Americanisation  of  everything, 
the  breathless  pace  of  scientific 
discovery.  We  are  on  our  own. 

1 am  not  about  to  use  this  soli- 
tude as  an  opportunity  to  debunk 
the  received  wisdom  of  the  day_ 
We  all  live  within  or  in  the 


shadow  of  the  American  empire. 
It  is  powered  by  the  capitalist 

juggernaut,  everywhere  trium- 
phant. Its  electronic  links  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  Roman  roads, 
binding  together  and  homogenis- 
ing diverse  cultures.  Like  it  or 
not,  and  those  of  us  who  are  ben- 
eficiaries quite  like  it,  we  have  to 
make  our  way  as  best  we  can 
within  this  present  reality. 

It  is  inaccurate,  however,  to 
talk  of  these  developments  as 
“globalisation”.  That  implies  that 
everyone  is  more  or  less  equally 
affected.  Better  to  refer  to  a 
global  crust,  a topping  that 
unites  the  affluent,  wired,  literate 
elite  of  our  species,  while  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  population  where 
it  always  was.  at  the  bottom. 

The  upper  crust  has  enveloped 
the  earth.  Its  inhabitants  travel 
limousine,  business  and  first 
class,  everywhere.  They  are  ever 


moving,  from  grand  hotels  to 
palatial  homes  and  air-condi- 
tioned offices,  feet  barely  touch- 
ing the  ground. 

We  might  welcome  this;  some 
of  us  certainly  enjoy  it.  We  are 
more  comfortable,  however, 
when  we  assure  ourselves  that 
the  crust  will  thicken,  deepen. 
tairinF  in  an  ever  larger  propor- 
tion of  humanity.  We  squirm 
when  confronted  with  the  notion 
that  globalisation  is  a fancy 
name  for  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic Darwinism,  the  elevation 
of  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
destitute. 

What  really  troubles  us  is  the 
sense  that,  as  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  create  wealth  Increases, 
our  understanding  of  social  rela- 
tions, our  moral  sense,  fails  us. 
AH  previous  empires  have  even- 
tually collapsed.  The  present  one 
is  more  powerful  than  all  Its  pre- 
decessors combined.  But  it,  too, 
is  In  need  of  ethical  moorings. 

We  may  be  entering  the  cen- 
tury of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
American  civilisation,  the  end  of 
a period  of  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic change  that  originated  in 
Europe.  Then  again  we  may  not. 
You  never  know. 

joerogaly^ftcom 


Conor  Cnris?  Q’ftrte"'  **  wint  for  a walk'after  my  call  for  union  with  the  North  was  pobSascd.  and  aboot  half  the  people  who  came  up  to  me  said  they  agreed  with  me,  and  the  others  said  they  didn’t,  but  amiably*  cranmu 

ENCOUNTERS  WITH  THE  FT 

Alone  with  his  views  and  his  mind 


John  Lloyd  meets  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien,  Irish  political  maverick  and  thinker  who,  at  81,  is  still  stirring  up  his  countrymen  with  his  ideas  on  the  unity  of  Ireland 


underlies  the 
eriod  of  neither 
war  in  Northern 
is  that  the  republi- 
ajent,  which  has 
until  Tuesday  to 
t the  declaration 
by  the  British  and 
mments  that  the 
in  “obligation”  to 
spends  by  reject- 
:hoosing  war. 
a Ireland  would 
nd  again  into  the 

this  happen,  an 
in  irishman,  who 
it  Tony  Blair  is 
Ms  country,  has 
te  (indeed,  it  is 
> thinks  Blair  is 
Jritain  that  he  has 

?>•  . ,,, 

■uise  O'Brien,  like 

Snoch  Powell,  is 
ybrid  of  a man  of 
i man  of  political 
has  been  in  the 
■ish  politics  as  an 
diplomat  & back* 
d a catenet  minis- 

ls  propagandised 

ted  for  his  coun- 

*s  never  ceased  to 
ig  first 

writings  " espe- 
972  book  Stales  of 
» has  done  more 
angle  Irish  figure 
ire  the  innatea 
sh  nationalism- 
rtlll  remains 
Irish  nationalist 
Ireland,  attended 
heretics  are  (and 
Powell  was.  after 
at  into  radsml. 
emonstrated  with 
, end  of  last  year, 
i Wished  his  Men i- 


oir  My  lift  and  themes,  its 
final  chapter.,  far  from 
sounding  a note  of  elegiac 
resignation,  was  an  astound- 
ing proposal  to  the  Ulster 
unionist  community  whose 
defence  and  right  to  remain 
British  he  has  increasingly 
made  the  core  of  his  political 
engagement  for  much  of  the 
past  three  decades. 

Here  is  what  he  wrote. 
“What  if  Unionists  come  to 
see  the  Union  itself  as  per- 
ceived by  Whitehall,  as  a 
threat?  Where  can  they 
go? . . . (the  only  option)  is 
inclusion  into  a united 
Ireland,  an  inclusion  negoti- 
ated on  terms  which  could 
safeguard  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity, the  community  which 
has  supplied  the  defenders  of 
the  Union  for  over  a cen- 
tury." 

This  is  the  antidote,  for 
Umonism.  to  a further  hope- 
less struggle  against  republi- 
canism - though  O’Brien 
confesses  it  may  be  seen,  at 
least  in  the  North,  as  "out- 
landish". 

The  notion  was  on  the 
front  pages  in  the  Dublin 
oress  and  analysed  for  a 
Week  thereafter.  That  an 
Irish  writer’s  memoirs 
should  set  the  political  and 
media  worlds  north  and 
south  humming  in  this  way 

is  a tribute  to  a career  spent 

cutting  agaiiKt  ttejs-ra*  to 
his  own  society  - and ml toe 
end.  cutting  against  flat  ” 
the  unionist  society  he  had 

!—•■*■** 
mediator  (in  tbe..Co^£)’  ? 
university  dean  to 
amember  of  toe  Irish  parlia- 


ment and  cabinet  and 
always,  before,  daring  and 
after  these  jobs,  writing, 
writing  writing.  He  joined 
two  small  parties  - the  Irish 
Labour  Party  and  the  UK 
Unionist  Party  - and 
resigned  from  both  amid 
controversy . 

He  has  outraged  most  of 
the  sensitivities  of  his 
countrymen  and  women  and 
yethe  can  say  with  sincerity 
that  the  most  Important 
moaning  to  hhn  of  his  elec- 
tion as  a TO  (member  of  the 
DaO.  the  Irish  Parliament), 
was  that:  “I  would  be 
accepted  by  my  own  people 


the  North  was  publicised, 
and  about  half  the  people 
who  came  up  to  me  said  they 
agreed  with  me,  and  the  oth- 
ers said  they  didn’t,  but 
amiably. 

“Catholic  society  has 
become  a lot  Iaxer  than  it 
was  when  I was  young,  in 
every  way.  Certainly  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  greatly  weak- 
ened because  of  the  long  cov- 
er-up of  the  sexual  abuse  on 
the  part  of  some  priests.  A 
recent  pall  showed  that  Dob1 
liners  like  British  people  a 
bit  more  than  other  foreign- 
ers. That’s  a big  shift,  too.” 


He  has  been  an  official,  a diplomat,  a 
backbencher  and  a cabinet  minister.  He  has 
propagandised  and  distorted  for  his  country 


for  what  1 really  was".  - 
What  is  he  really?  We  sat 
in  the  sun  lounge  of  his. 
house  at  Efowth  Summit  12 
miles  north  af'DubOn,  over-  - 
looking  a bay  of  spectacutair 
beauty;  after  a stroke  two 
years  ago  he  tires  easily,  and 
will  talk  for  only  an  hour. 
He  has  lived  in  this  house 
for  the  larger  put  of  fas  lfife, 
and  all  of  his  second  mar-, 
riage  to  Maire  MacBntee 
(that  he  should  have 
divorced,  in  1962,  cut  against 
the  mores  of  the  Ireland  of 
the  times);  the  lounge  is  - 
strewn  with  , the  morning 

papers.  

*1  think  1 am  more  or  less 
accepted  now,”  he  says.'  “I 
went  for  a walk  in  Sowth  - 
after  my  caflfobumon  with 


. The  proposal  O’Brien  is 
now  putting  to  the. Unionists 
of  Ulster  and  to  his  fellow 
Irish  a schizoid  one.  On 
.the  one  band  he  is  telling 
the  Unionists  that  the  ghosts 
have  been  laid  enough  for 
them  to  trust  their  futures  to 
tile  Republic,  and  that  it  will 
guarantee  their  culture, 
respect  their  religion  and' 
■ find  a proportionate  place 
for  their  politics.  On  the 
other,  he'  says  that  there  is 
enough  vestigial  longing  in 
.the  hearts  of  almost  alt  Irish 
Catholics  to  complete  the 
sacred  mission  of  unity 
pounded  into  Irish  hearts  by 
the  martyred  Padraig 
Pearse,  that  Sinn  Fein/IRA 
will  never  wholly  lack  a 
grudging  support.  “When 


people  come  forward  saying, 
‘We  are  the  bearers  of 
Pearse’s  message:  we  are 
prepared  to  lay  down  our 
lives’,  then  there  is  a lot  of 
sneaking  admiration.  They 
have  a power  over  the  rest  of 
us.  It's  very  hard  indeed  to 
make  the  IRA  go  away." 

The  longevity  of  the  IRA  is 
one  part  of  the  equation. 
Another  is  his  belief  that 
Tony  Blair  is  a traitor  to  the 
country  he  leads.  He  relates 
a story  of  when  he  and  Rob- 
ert McCartney,  the  leader  of 
the  UK  Unionist  Party  - 
which  O'Brien  had  joined  - 
met  Blair  Last  year. 

“McCartney  said  to  Blair, 
T think  your  main  concern 
is  for  the  security  of  main- 
land Britain  and  that  you 
are  so  anxious  to  avoid  fur- 
ther attacks  that  you  are 
. willing  to  appease  Slim  Fein 
and  to  go  on  appeasing  it/ 

“Blair  was  not  in  the  least 
■indignant.  He  simply  said 
quietly.  That  is  not  my  pol- 
icy*. I think  what  he’s  inter- 
ested in  doing  is  tip-toeing 
away  from  Northern  Ireland, 
giving  ground  to  Sinn  Fein  - 
which  Is  the  IRA  - as  he 
does  so,  stage  by  stage.  It's  a 
very  delicate  manoeuvre  and 
it’s  becoming  more  difficult 
for  him." 

O’Brien  believes  that  Chris 
Patten,  the  former  Conserva- 
tive cabinet  minister  and 
Hong  Kong  governor  who 
heads  a commission  to  exam- 
ine changes  in  the  RUC,  will 
“castrate”  the  police  force  at 
the  behest  of  Sinn  Fein/IRA. 
Once  that  happens,  he  says, 
“the  Unionists  will  feel  aban- 
doned to  their  deadliest  ene- 
mies - and  then  they  would 


have  to  look  at  the  kind  of 
thing  I'm  talking  about” 

I express  some  incredulity 
that  Patten  would  do  such  a 
thing.  He  says:  “1  certainly 
think  he  is  capable  of  it." 
(O’Brien  criticised  Patten's 
conduct  of  the  Hong  Kong 
governorship  on  the  grounds 
that  be  was  foolishly  and 
futilely  annoying  the  Chi- 
nese.) 

He  goes  further;  he  dis- 
likes David  Trimble,  the 
Ulster  Unionist  leader,  very 
much,  to  the  point  where  he 
says:  “I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  Ian  Paisley  on  niy 
side  in  a scrap.” 


I mention  Paisley’s  anti- 
Catholicism.  “There  was  a 
time  when  he  was  reckless 
and  extreme  in  some  of  his 
sectarian  language  - but 
that  has  diminished  quite 
sharply,  under  the  influence 
of  his  children  and  some  of 
his  party  colleagues.  He  may 
have  personally  matured, 
too.  He  never  opposed  my 
presence  in  the  affiance  the 
UKUP  has  with  his  party, 
and  was  always  sharp  and 
tremendously  good  at  ana- 
lysing any  document  put 
before  us,"  he  says. 

Js  this  what  he  now  is  - a 
member  of  that  wing  of 


Unionism  which  sees  in 
Blair  and  Trimble  a new  con- 
figuration of  traitors?  Except 
that,  individualist  intellec- 
tual ever,  he  twists  his  own 
logic  and  calls  for  Irish  unity 
because  of  that? 

That  seems  to  be  so. 
O'Brien  has  produced  a 
vision  of  the  future  so  bleak 
for  Unionism  that  all  it  holds 
is  an  attempt  to  save  what  is 
left  of  Unionist  culture  by 
joining  the  Republic. 

A wintry  view,  for  a man 
in  his  winter  years.  But, 
even  so.  the  old  man  looking 
over  the  sea  commands 
attention  yet 
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Impossible  death  of  a Holocaust  icon 

On  the  70th  anniversary  of  Anne  Frank's  birth,  liana  Bet-El  assesses  the  many  attempts  at  exploring  the  enigmatic  child 
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In  search  of  Ante  Frank:  the  diary’s  author  in  Merwedeplein  in  1940 


THE  STORY  OF  ANNE 
FRANK 

by  Mirjam  Pressler 

Macmillan  £9.99, 192  pages 

ROSES  FROM  THE  EARTH: 
The  Biography  of  Anne 
Frank 

by  Carol  Ann  Lee 

Viking  £16.99. 297  pages 

ANNE  FRANK: 

The  Biography 

by  Melissa  Muller 

Bloomsbury  £16.99. 330  pages 

A measure  or  a profound  story  is 
the  empathy  it  arouses.  In  fic- 
tion. the  end  of  such  a boob  is  a 
shock  but  also  a point  of  depar- 
ture: the  imagination  may  take 
over,  weaving  endless  sequels.  In 
documentary  works,  and  espe- 
cially biography,  the  ending  is 
more  definitive:  the  story  has 
reached  its  terminus.  Imagina- 
tion is  irrelevant:  the  characters 
have  played  out  their  acts:  their 


lives  are  known,  and  so  are  the  they  all  combine  facts  that  have  Unfortunately,  it  is  this  senti-  in®5 three  books.  Because 
sequels.  long  been  known,  those  shreds  of  ment  more  than  any  other  which  ent  JR  young,  there  is  a need 

Anne  Frank  is  a notable  except  evidence  that  have  been  revealed  is  evoked  in  the  reading  of  these  she  cuen  route  in  any 

tion  to  this  rule.  Her  vibrancy  over  the  past  few  years,  and  the  books.  As  the  authors  labour  to  to  fo1  °.  recreate  her  life.  But 
shines  out  so  strongly  from  her  author's  interpretation.  produce  the  minutiae  of  her  life,  attempt  ^ Mt  pleasant 

diary  that  her  foreknown  death  In  each  case,  some  high  words  there  is  a mounting  sense  of  Irrel-  these  enlightenment,  there 
always  seems  an  impossibility,  of  endorsement  are  added.  For  evance:  when  and  where  she  was  rather  t^  ^ into  intimate 

The  magnificent  imprisoned  her-  Lee  this  comes  from  Buddy  Elias,  born,  the  style  of  the  bouse,  the  is  a sense  appar- 

oine  must  live  on.  despite  the  Anne's  first  cousin  and  president  amount  she  cried  or  the  reasons  corners.  s from  the  Earth, 
facts:  she  cannot  be  captured  by  of  the  Anne  Frank  Fondation  in  for  the  family  moving  to  another  ent  in  tantjy  reflects  upon 

the  Nazis:  she  cannot  die  in  Bel-  Amsterdam.  Muller's  work  is  fol-  flat  remain  nothing  more  than  wbu*  c°“^timate  of  the 
sen:  she  cannot  have  played  out  lowed  by  a note  written  by  Miep  abstract  facts.  Anne  . supposition,  or 

Wat*  okI  fiipc  the*  nrnman  accietarl  Vfimti  rkn  camo  ic  frilP  of  tllC  flUtDOT,  ID  AA»tvtloHnn  rvF 


a mntives  which  is  appar- 
re  Unfortunately,  it  is  this  senti-  three ’books.  Because 

of  ment  more  than  any  other  which  ent  m voung,  there  is  a need 

ed  is  evoked  in  the  reading  of  these  she  meo  y . route  in  m»y 


books.  As  the  authors  labour  to  Create  her  life.  But 

nroduce  the  minutiae  of  her  life,  attemp ____  arP  pleasant 


sen:  she  cannot  have  played  nut 
her  act. 

But  Anne  did  not  survive:  and 
it  is  the  opposed  forces  of  stark 
farts  and  a desire  for  their  nega- 
tion which  underlie  these  three 
books.  All  are  documentary 
works,  yet  each  also  bears  the 
strong  personal  stamp  of  its 
author:  three  women  of  disparate 
ages  are  in  search  of  Anne  Frank, 
still  trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
her  death.  Carol  Ann  Lee  and 
Melissa  MQller  do  so  through 
classic  chronological  narratives: 
Mirjam  Pressler  through  back- 
ground descriptions  of  the 


lowed  by  a note  written  by  Miep  abstract  facts.  JU“"  through  supposition,  or 

Gies.  the  woman  who  assisted  Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  . contemplation  of 

detailed  depictions  of  her  social  from  the  diary. 

world,  both  as  a toddler  in  Ger-  £*”??.  _.„k  aiso  uses  this 


Hie  magnificent 
imprisoned  heroine  must 
live  on,  despite  the  facts: 
she  cannot  be  captured 
by  the  Nazis 


her  death.  Carol  Ann  Lee  and  by  the  Nazis  written,  actually  reveals  any  new 

Melissa  MQller  do  so  through  __  information  or  can  add  much  to 

classic  chronological  narratives:  the  substantial  descriptions  we 

Mirjam  Pressler  through  back-  the  people  of  the  secret  annexe  already  have  from  Anne  herself, 
ground  descriptions  of  the  for  more  than  two  years.  Pressler  What  is  more,  the  effect  of  dis- 
people. places  and  events  of  leans  on  the  moral  authority  of  sembling  the  known  data  is 
Anne's  short  life.  the  late  Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn.  him-  seemingly  to  remove  the  diary 

self  a Holocaust  survivor.  Each  of  from  icon  status:  to  transform  it 


world,  both  as  a toaoier  m w - WQrh  also  uses  this 

many  and  as  she  grew  up  in  Hoi-  r s leSser  degree:  it 

land:  these  add  little  to  knowing  method^ut  the  pre- 

Anne  or  understanding  her  bet-  spu  sin  image  of  Anne 

ter.  Above  all,  this  is  apparent  in  and  from .a 

the  sections  on  life  m the  secret  agdter  n distanCed  perspec- 
arrnexe:  it  is  the  mam  pornt  of  sUghtly  more  .ntixnacy  blIt  ^ 
the  diary,  and  none  of  these  we.^ . The  ^ j^j,  allows  for 
books,  though  they  are  all  well  ^lp  nuSStmm  Pres. 


As  ever,  it  is  an  anniversary 
which  has  sparked  this  publish- 
ing Test:  Anne  Frank  would  have 
been  70  this  year,  and  each  of  the 
volumes  is  offered  by  its  publish- 
ers as  the  definitive  story.  They 
all  rely  heavily  on  interviews 
with  those  who  knew  the  family; 


these  offer  interesting  and  heart- 


document  of  regular 


felt  words  on  the  evil  of  the  Holo-  human  life.  But  the  diary,  and  its 

caust  - especially  the  short  essay  author,  are  icons  - that  is  their  hooks:  as i ner 

bv  Rabbi  Gryn  - but  ultimately  appeaL  ^ relent  An“ 

contribute  little:  Anne  Frank  car-  Then  there  is  the  discomfort  only  r.  J “V  that  emanates 
ries  her  own  authority,  through  arising  from  the  repeated  forays  Frank  is  the  on 

her  life  and  through  her  diary.  into  conjecture  about  Anne's  feel-  from  her  diary.  . 


more  comfortable  reading.  Pres- 
sler also  manages  a more  even 
balance:  hers  is  a book  for 
cents,  which  attempts  to  put  both 
the  person  and  the  diary  m con- 
test. As  such,  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  book  of  the  three  since  rt 
does  not  aspire  to  be  def^Uve 
intimately,  that  is  probably  the 
greatest  contribution  of  these 
books:  as  her  depicted  life 
unfolds,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 


her  life  and  through  her  diary. 


from  her  diary. 


Politics  with  porridge 


David  Gilmour  reviews  a spirited  defence  of  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the  Unknown  Prime  Minister 


BON  AR  LAW 

by  RJ.Q.  Adams 

John  Murray  £25,458  pages 


Historians  tend  to  regard  Bonar  Law 
as  a gloomy  fellow  with  much  to  be 
gloomy  about.  His  wife  died  at  the 
age  of  42,  two  of  his  sons  were  killed 
in  1917,  and  he  himself  was  forced  by 
cancer  to  resign  from  office  after 
only  seven  months  as  prime  minis- 
ter. At  his  state  funeral  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  in  1923,  contemporaries 
sniffed  magisterially.  Curzon  specu- 
lated that  “many  of  the  congre- 
gation were  wondering  how  poor  old 
Bonar  ever  got  there",  while  Asquith 
observed  that  it  was  fitting  to 
have  "buried  the  Unknown  Prime 
Minister  by  tbe  side  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier". 

Law's  background  (a  daunting 
amalgam  of  Glasgow.  Ulster  and 
New  Brunswick  Presbyterianism), 
his  childhood  (growing  up  in  Helens- 
burgh, he  learned  to  take  “politics 
with  his  porridge*’)  and  his  early 
career  (as  an  iron  dealer,  he 
acquired  his  debating  skills  at  tbe 
local  bankruptcy  court),  no  doubt 
encouraged  a certain  inherent 
gloominess.  So  did  his  natural 
tastes:  he  was  unmusical,  inartistic 
and  could  never  see  the  point  of  the 
countryside.  The  charms  of  wine, 
whisky  and  good  food  similarly 
eluded  him;  he  liked  to  wash  down 
his  melancholy  meals  and  rice  pud- 
ding with  milk  or  ginger  ale.  Social 
life,  especially  the  weekend  house 
party,  was  a torment  unless  its  chief 
ingredients  were  bridge,  a good  cigar 
and  political  conversation. 

Even  Law’s  politics  were  gloomy. 
Before  the  first  world  war  be  told 
Austen  Chamberlain  that  he  cared 
intensely  for  only  two  things.  Tariff 
Reform  and  Ulster:  “All  the  rest  was 
only  part  of  the  game."  No  Tory 
romanticism,  no  vision  of  Empire, 
no  Disraelian  cry  for  social  reform, 
no  passion  for  conducting  foreign 
affairs  - just  a rather  dismal  couple 


of  political  crusades.  And  on  top  of 
all  this,  he  rejected  the  faith  that 
bad  helped  to  make  him  what  he 
was.  As  a previous  biographer.  Lord 
Blake,  memorably  put  it  he  lacked 
“botb  the  cheerfulness  of  the  pagan 
and  the  consolations  of  the  puritan". 

No  one  ever  accused  Law  of  vanity 
or  a preoccupation  with  the  Verdict 
of  History',  so  it  is  unlikely  that  his 
gloominess  would  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  acquire  two  very  amiable  and 
impressive  biographers.  Nearly  half 
a century  ago.  his  career  was  bril- 
liantly defended  by  Blake,  who  eas- 
ily disposed  of  the  suggestion  that 
his  subject  was  a mediocrity  on  a 
level  with  tbe  Earl  of  Bute  or  Vis- 
count Goderich.  Now  Professor 
Adams  has  taken  tbe  process  a large 
step  further,  arguing  that  Law  was  a 


uncompromising  extremist”  over 
Ulster,  his  words  on  the  subject  in 
1914  were  “not  as  extreme  as  those 
of  some  other  unionists":  after  tbe 
war  he  was  "no  economic  reaction- 
ary". at  the  peace  conference  he  was 
one  of  the  moderates. 

Much  of  this  is  convincing,  espe- 
cially on  the  big  Issues,  but  the  very' 
defensiveness  of  tbe  defence  some- 
times provokes  doubts.  If  he  had 
such  a good  sense  of  humour,  why 
are  we  not  given  more  examples  of 
it?  And.  as  for  the  “new  style"  of 
combative  leadership  - calling  the 
Liberals  gambling  cheats  and  Gada- 
rene  Swine  - it  is  not  enough  to 
argue  that  Lloyd  George  was  already 
using  such  language  (Asquith 
wasn't)  or  that  after  Balfour’s  inept 
command  the  Tories  needed  to 
employ  knuckleduster  tactics.  There 


Social  life,  especially  the  weekend  house  party,  was  a 
torment  for  Bonar  Law  unless  its  chief  ingredients  were 
bridge,  a good  cigar  and  political  conversation 


great  public  servant,  an  important 
political  leader  and  one  of  the  deter- 
mining figures  in  the  Conservative 
party’s  most  successful  century.  No 
other  premier  of  the  second  rank, 
except  possibly  Lord  Melbourne,  has 
had  such  able  chroniclers. 

The  Adams  defence  embraces  the 
personal  as  well  as  the  political.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  a good  family 
man  with  numerous  interests,  that 
be  was  popular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons smoking  room,  that  he  cared 
for  many  things  apart  from  Ulster 
and  Tariff  Reform,  that  he  had  a 
sense  of  humour,  especially  a self- 
deprecating  one  (“doing  a Bonar") 
that  deceived  Austen  Chamberlain  - 
even  that  Lloyd  George  liked  to 
laugh  and  joke  with  him  (though 
this  was  said  after  Law  had  been 
replaced  as  party  leader  by  the 
humourless  Chamberlain). 

On  the  political  front  tbe  author  is 
equally  defensive.  Contrary  to  the 
accepted  view,  Law  was  not  “an 


was  a viciousness  about  Law's  lead- 
ership before  1914  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  the  worst  instincts 
of  his  party.  As  his  friend  Rudyard 
Kipling  wrote  in  a brief  and  reveal- 
ing remark:  “I  love  [Law]  because  he 
hates." 

After  the  outbreak  of  war.  how- 
ever, there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
said  against  Bonar  Law.  As  Adams 
ably  demonstrates,  he  was  in  turn  a 
responsible  leader  of  the  opposition, 
a loyal  but  not  uncritical  member  of 
Asquith's  coalition,  and  a vital  part- 
ner of  Lloyd  George  in  the  War  Cabi- 
net for  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
and  the  early  years  of  the  peace.  HI 
health  forced  his  resignation  in 
March  1921  but,  at  the  urging  of  his 
party,  he  returned  to  politics  in 
October  1922  to  defeat  Lloyd  George 
and  become  prime  minister. 

For  all  Its  partisanship,  this  is  a 
fine  biography,  scholarly,  wise  and 
generous  in  its  Judgments  (except 
perhaps  towards  Curzon  and 


Asquith,  whom  the  author  seems  not 
to  have  forgiven  for  their  remarks 
about  the  funeral).  As  with  his  sub- 
ject. it  would  have  been  nice  to 
see  a little  more  of  the  wit  which 
Adams  displays  when  he  observes 
that  British  policy  on  the  Great 
Famine  in  Ireland  may  not  have 
been  “a  shadowy  form  of  genocide", 
but  “neither  was  it  a catalogue  of 
human  compassion". 

The  book's  central  argument,  how- 
ever, is  clear  and  well-reasoned:  Law 
was  an  astute  and  subtle  political 
leader  who  knew  when  he  was 
wrong  and  had  to  back  down,  who 
sensed  from  which,  and  in  which, 
direction  the  Conservatives  should 
be  led  at  any  particular  time,  who 
(as  a man- in  capable  of  identifying  a 
pheasant)  realised  that  tbe  appeal  of 
his  party  must  change  if  it  was  to 
succeed  in  an  era  of  universal  suf- 
frage. His  main  achievements  were 
the  retention  of  Northern  Ireland 
within  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
electoral  recovery  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party. 

It  is  perhaps  a pity  that  Adams 
does  not  leave  it  at  that  But  charac- 
teristically he  goes  further,  hailing 
Law  as  "a  sort  of  Tory  Moses"  who 
led  his  party  from  "servitude"  to  the 
Promised  Land.  And  although  the 
prophet  died  soon  after  reaching  it, 
the  author  discovers  that  he  had 
begotten  at  least  four  “spiritual 
heirs”:  Baldwin,  Heath,  Thatcher 
and  Major. 

Perhaps  I am  unnaturally  sceptical 
about  spiritual  ancestry,  but  1 can- 
not see  what  they  have  in  common 
except  that  all  of  them  - like  Law 
and  most  other  Tory  MPs  of  this 
century  - are  loosely  middle  class. 
Heath  (whose  spiritual  ancestor,  if 
be  bas  one,  is  surely  Peel)  led  the 
party  from  tbe  left,  as  did  Baldwin, 
who  did  far  more  than  Law  to 
broaden  its  electoral  appeal. 
Thatcher  and  Major  led  it  from  the 
right  into  what  may  be  political 
oblivion.  And  Bonar  Law  led  it  sim- 
ply and  pragmatically  as  be  thought 
it  required.  He  may  have  been  right 
and  be  turned  out  to  be  successful  - 
but  that  doesn’t  make  him  Moses. 


The  Ground 
Beneath  Her 
Feet 

by  Salman  Rushdie 

Special  Leather  Bound 
United  Edition  £150.00 

Paperback  £15.00  plus  99p 
p&p  (rrp  £18.00). 

h 1957,  Orrmis  Cams,  an  Indian  musician  and  Ra.  an  ‘event- 
Junkie"  photographer,  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman.  Vina 
Aspara.  Vina  and  Ormus  take  the  road  to  pop  superstardom, 
from  60's  pirate  radio  to  the  rock  grotesque  of  the  70's  and 
80's,  before  Vina's  death  and  subsequent  canonisation. 

Retd Ung  cultural  and  classical  myths,  this  is  a brilliant  novel 
about  the  flaws  and  lifts  in  the  ground  beneath  our  feet 

“■  very  excftfatf  novel,  hqgety  ambitious  and  original.-  dramatic, 
P&tyfid  and  occasional  extremely  moving".  Hermonto  Lee 

To  order  this  book,  or  any  other  in  the  FT, 
call  0181  324  5511  now 
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Treasure  islands  bathed  in  the  light  of  Scottish  ancestors 


Jeremy  Treglown  finds  a new  book  offers  a fascinating  history  of  the  sea  and  insight  into  one  of  Britain’s  favourite  writers 

defence,  lighthouses  didn't  would  soar  over  the  lantern  and  where  a soft  English  W install)  ey,  inside  it  - was 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
STEVENSONS 

by  Bella  Bathurst 
HarperCollins  £15.99, 284  pages 


It’s  hard  for  anyone  who 
doesn't  sail  to  grasp  the  full 
historical  importance  of 
lighthouses.  Hard,  probably, 
even  Tor  sailors  themselves, 
in  these  days  of  satellite 
navigation.  Early  in  the  19th 
century,  more  than  one  ship 
a day,  on  average,  was 
wrecked  somewhere  off 
Britain.  The  Scottish  coast, 
particularly  where  the 
Atlantic  meets  the  North 
Sea.  produced  even  harsher 
statistics.  In  a period  of 
three  days  in  December  1799, 
more  than  70  ships  went 
down  in  Scottish  waters, 
among  them  HMS  York,  In 
1811,  three  battleships 
returning  from  the  Baltic 
were  wrecked  in  a North  Sea 
storm  with  the  loss  of  2,000 
lives  - twice  the  number  of 
British  sailors  killed  at 
Trafalgar. 

Yet  even  In  a country 
dependent  on  the  sea  for 
international  trade  and 


defence,  lighthouses  didn't 
strike  everyone  as  a good 
idea.  A maritime  equivalent 
of  nlmbyism  came  from 
coastal  communities  in 
which  plunder  from  wrecks 
was  a substantia]  source  of 
income.  One  such  was  the 
Scottish  Atlantic  island  of 
Tiree,  where  rents  were 
higher  on  the  coast  which 
received  most  of  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam.  Not  until  1844 
were  these  unsounded  reefs 
made  safer  - and  the  locals' 
earnings  thus  reduced  - by 
the  Skerryvore  Lighthouse 
of  Alan  Stevenson,  uncle  of 
Robert  Louis. 

The  atrocious  conditions 
in  which  Skerryvore  was 
built  are  vividly  described 
by  Bella  Bathurst  in  her 
readable,  well-researched 
book.  Materials  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  distant 
mainland.  Tiree  was  a 
difficult  embarkation  point 
and  currents  and  swell  made 
landing  on  the  rock  of 
Skerryvore  - much  of  it 
permanently  below  water  - 
exceptionally  difficult. 
Waves  exerting  pressures  of 
up  to  two  tons  per  square 
foot  rose  so  high  that  once 

the  138ft  granite  tower  was 
complete,  unbroken  water 


would  soar  over  the  lantern 
in  winter. 

Construction  was  only 
possible  in  the  summer  and 
took  six  years  to  complete. 
The  devout  Stevenson  was 
forced  to  concede  that  his 
labourers  - “Thirty  trained 
masons,  12  quarriers,  four 
smiths,  two  foremen  and  a 
shoal  of  contract  carpenters, 
builders,  joiners  and 
storekeepers”  - would  have 
to  work  on  tbe  Sabbath. 
When,  later,  he  contracted 
multiple  sclerosis,  he  wrote 
to  each  man  personally  to 
beg  forgiveness,  believing 
the  illness  a form  of  divine 
punishment. 

Alan  was  the  second  of  the 
“Lighthouse  Stevensons". 
The  first,  his  father  Robert, 
was  responsible  for  the 
earlier  Bell  Rock  light,  with 
its  massive  jigsaw  puzzle  of 
interlocking  foundation 
stones,  as  well  as  many 
other  public  projects 
including  the  link  between 
Edinburgh's  Old  and  New 
Towns.  Among  his  shore- 
based  lights  is  one  in  the 
castle  above  the  dour 
harbour  at  Fraserburgh, 
where  the  strongest  wind 
ever  recorded  in  Britain  was 
experienced  a few  years  ago 


and  where  a soft  English 
visitor  can  believe  it  hasn’t 
stopped  blowing  since.  This 
is  tbe  Kinnaird  Head 
Lighthouse,  now  open 
to  the  public.  Its 
informative  museum 
contains  a beautiful  room 
full  of  cut-glass  optics,  each 
as  big  as  a Ford  Ka  and  as 
brilliant  as  a diamond. 

Optica]  engineering,  in 

Four  generations 
of  Stevensons  were 
staggeringly,  austerely 
and  live-savingly 
productive 


that  period  before  electricity 
(before  paraffin,  even),  was 
inevitably  among  tbe 
Stevensons'  main 
preoccupations,  along  with 
construction  techniques  and 
the  measurement  of  waves. 
They  weren’t  Important 
originators.  John  Smeaton. 
the  builder  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  - a precursor  of 
which  had  collapsed  into  the 
sea  with  its  architect.  Henry 


Winstanley,  inside  it  - was 
ahead  of  them  in  terms  of 
design. 

In  optics,  the  Scotsmen 
owed  a lot  to  the  Fresnel 
brothers.  But  over  four 
generations  they  were 
staggeringly,  austerely, 
live-savingly  productive: 
sometimes  to  the  point  of 
obsession. 

Wben  Robert  found  a 
scrap  of  imaginative  writing 
by  one  of  his  sons.  Thomas, 
be  was  so  incensed  that  he 
could  scarcely  decide 
whether  what  irritated  him 
most  was  Thomas's  failure, 
so  for,  to  have  committed 
himself  to  a rum une rative 
career  (“there  is  no  dining 
without  a purse").  Thomas’s 
brother  David's  sly 
revelation  that  “there  was  a 
drawer  full  of  such  stuff”  in 
Thomas's  room,  Robert's 
conviction  that  the  writing 
itself  was  "great  nonsense”, 
or.  perhaps  most  wounding 
of  all  to  this  abstemious 
self-made  Scot,  the  fact  that 
the  nonsense  was  written  on 
“seven  pages  of  my  good 
card  paper”. 

The  delinquent  Thomas 
eventually  became  another 
engineer,  and  the  father  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Part  of  the  fascination  of 
Bathurst's  book  lies  in  the 
insights  it  gives  into  the 
formation  and  imaginative 
preoccupations  of  the  man 
whose  books  include  not 
only  Treasure  Island,  but 
Records  of  a Family  of 
Engineers.  Louis  knew  that 
to  people  like  his 
grandfather,  fiction  was 
at  best  childish:  and  he 
nursed  an  understandable 
sense  of  inadequacy  about 
having  “declined  / The 
labours  of  my  sires,  and 
fled  the  sea.” 

Given  how  much  he  wrote 
about  his  family  and  how 
much  she  draws  on  it. 
Bathurst’s  notion  that  he 
eclipsed  them  unfairly  seems 
like  special  pleading.  But 
this  is  a small  criticism  of  a 
book  which  absorbingly 
combines  social  history, 
family  saga  and  a side 
glance  at  the  making  of  a 
great  writer.  An  elegy  for  a 
lost  profession,  too:  there  are 
no  lighthouse  keepers  today 
But  many  of  the  Stevensons’ 
lanterns  still  shine  and  even 
the  one  on  Muckle  Flugga.  a 
rock  in  the  tumultuous  .was 
north  of  Shetland,  hasn’t  let 
in  water  since  it  was 
finished  in  1857. 
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Like  Hemingway  in  tights 

Bruce  Chatwin  is  a biographers  dream,  and  he  has  been  well  served  in  Nicholas  Shakespeare  s account  writes  Justin  Wintle 


BRUCE  CHATWfN 

by  Nicholas  Shakespeare 
Hanffi  Press  £20. 591  pages  • 


I take  Spy  scalp  off  to  Nicholas 
Shakespeare-  Biographies  don't 
come'  any  better  than  this.  But 
then*  quel  syfef.  What  other  writer 
since  Byron  acquired  such  mys- 
tique? Was  so  much  more  loved 
than  liked?  And  how  considerate  of 
Brace  Chatwin  to  have  died  10 
years  ago  at  48.  albeit  of  Aids. 
However  harrowing  the  manner  of 
it.  he  timed  his  exit  to  perfection. 
And- again*  many  of  those  who 
knew  him  were  exceptionally  artic- 
ulate. Their  memories  of  Chatwin 
remain  awake,  their  perspectives 
unaffected,  in  the  main,  by  the  sort 
of  consensus  that  inevitably  distils 
in  tile  wake  of  a legend. 

.Chatwin  could- not  have  wished 
for  a mace  attentive  chronicler  of 
tris  complex  comings'  and  goings. 
He  bequeathed  to  Nicholas  Shake- 
speare three  advantages:  a hitherto 
unexploited  trove  pf  letters,  diaries 
and  notebooks;  an  uncommonly 
wide  set  of  friends  and  enemies; 
and  a body  of  work  rooted  in 
remote  yet  accessible  places.  Nor 
has  Shakespeare  fluffed  any  of 
these  openings.  Eight  years  in  the 
-writing,  eight  years  in  the  journey- 
ing, Bruce  Chatwin  is  a glorious 
quilt-work  of  texts,  voices  and 
places,  joined  together  with  con- 
summate judgment 

’Shakespeare's  key  remembranc- 


ers include  such  worthies  as  Cohn 
Tfcubr on.  Salman  Rnsbdfe.  Shirley 
Conran,  Eve  AmoId  and  Ttim  Mas- 
chlen  but  they  also  include,  as  well 
as  his  subject's  relatives  by  both 
blood  andumniage,  a host  of  lesser 
figures,,  drawn  from  all  the  worlds 
Chatwin  Inhabited.  ■ 

That  Chatwin  was  a gifted  social- 
ite is  beyond  doubt,  just  as  he  was 
an  eQuaDy  accomplished  loner. 
WhSe  some  might  see  this  as  a . 
tension  in  his  personality,  it  was  ff 
anything  the  unifying  force.  His 
hungm.  for  others  was  matched  by 
an  urteffigenoe  and  charm  that, 
within  the  grace  of  an  hour,  could 
. sock  the  essence  out  of  anyone  he 
met  Yet  it  was  a lunger  that 
proved  insatiable:  nobody  was  ever 
quae  good  enough  for  Mm.  and 
this  drove  him.  as  his  books  testify, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  - to 
. Afghanistan.  Patagonia.  Benin,  the 
Australian  outback . . . Wales. 

But  having  arrived  in  such 
places,  his  imagination  soon 
caught  up.  Out  of  researches  that 
were  part  archaeological,  part 
anthropological  and  part  hearsay, 
he  constructed  a series  of  powerful 
fables:  neither  fact  nor  fiction,  but 
something  in  between  that,  fizuie 
de  7nieux,  can*  only  be  described  as 
commanding  literature. 

Chatwin  had  many  vying  quali- 
ties. Shakespeare,  through  the 
medium  ttf  his  interviewees,  aBows 
for  them  alL  He  was  vain  and  vul- 
nerable, Withe  and  intense,  quint- 
essentially  English  and  convinc- 
ingly cosmopolitan,  desperately 
sincere  and  pervasively  devious, 
scholarly  and  cherry-picking,  cal- 


lous and  loyal,  beautiful  and  vfle. 

What  separates  him,  however, 
froan  other  dilettantes  was  his  tal- 
ent for  absorption.  He  could  garner 
in,  sometimes  with  no  more  than  a 
movement  of  the  eye.  an  artefact,  a 
person,  a landscape.  And  having 
ganaered  be  . never  let  go,  at  least 
until  the  dismal  end.  when  his 
brain  broke  up  - the  reader  must 
go  to  Shakespeare  for  this  - so  his 
books  were  neve-  anything  mare, 
but  newer  anything  less,  than  spec- 
imens of  this  prodigious  capacity. 

In  a way  be  was  one  of  nature's 
freaks,  but  not  in  the  way  he  felt 

As  Shakespeare 
samma/ises:  'As  tong  . 
as Brac&coiiUteH stories  . 
about  it;  JasRbiess 
might  go  away* 


himself  to  ha.  As  bis  life  unfolded 
he  became  progressively,  but  not  a 
progressive,  homosexual.  Diag- 
nosed HIV-positive  in  1986,  he 
would  never  acknowledge  the  true 
pathology  of  his  wasting  illness, 
even  to  Wmselt  He  had,  he  gave 
out  to  his  immediate  circle,  a 
mofamt  farm  of  malaria,  he  was  the 

Victim  of  a Tare  fengug  in^alBi  in 

Yunnan,  the  bats  had  been  at  him. 
He  told  bis  doctors,  quite  implausi- 
bly, that  he  had  been  gang-raped  in 
Africa,  hi  feet,  his  sexual  propensi- 
ties had  led  him,  inter  alia,  to  the 


gay  bath-houses  of  New  York,  and 
of  Sydney.  But  while  all  this  must 
have  preyed  upon  Him,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  his  early  and  patch- 
ily enduring  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Chanler,  a tolerant  and  unconven- 
tional American,  it  was  not  so 
much  his  sexuality  and  its  conse- 
quences that  were  exceptional  as 
his  method  of  handling  them.  As 
Shakespeare  summarises:  “As  long 
as  he  could  tell  stories  about  it.  his 
illness  might  go  away.” 

Storytelling  was  Cha  twin's  forte. 
In  mesmerising  his  audiences  he 
mesmerised  himself.  At  the  back  of 
it  all  was  a half-baked  theory  about 
the  human  primacy  of  nomadism. 
But  Chatwin  could  never  see  that 
nomads,  in  fact,  are  as  settled  in 
their  routines  as  city-dwellers,  or 
that  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
true  nomads  is  their  herdishness. 
Rather,  the  being  that  Chatwin 
identified  with  goes  properly  under 
different  names:  a wanderer,  for 
example,  or  a tramp. 

Like  every  other  gifted  writer, 
Chatwin  was  self-delusional.  Only 
his  premature  death  deprives  us  of 
the  full  range  of  his  idiosyncrasy. 
Given  this,  how  important  is  his 
provenance,  his  career-line?  Shake- 
speare shows  us  Cha twin’s  middle- 
class  West  Midlands  upbringing, 
his  days  at  Marlborough  College, 
his  early  employment  as  a cata- 
loguer, then  a director,  at  Soth- 
eby's, his  short-lived  enrolment  as 
a student  at  Edinburgh  University, 
followed  by  a stint  on  the  Sunday 
Times  Colour  Magazine. 

Each  of  these  experiences  fed 
into  Chatwin’s  subsequent  incarna- 


tion as  an  author,  but  individually 
or  taken  together  none  of  them 
quite  explain  the  man.  Nor,  merci- 
fully, does  Shakespeare  suppose 
they  can.  Rather,  he  lets  Ins  sub- 
ject loose  in  the  spaces  he  claimed 
for  himself,  and  the  spaces  occu- 
pied by  those  who  knew  him. 

Chatwin  was  our  premier  fantas- 
tic realist.  I do  not  believe  half  of 
what  he  wrote,  but  nor  do  J disbe- 
lieve it  What  he  offered,  in  such 
books  as  On  tee  Block  Bill,  The 
SongUnes  and  Uts,  were  imagina- 
tive parables.  Readers  who  do  not 
understand  this  are  forever  entrap- 
ped by  a sterile  debate  as  to 
whether  Chatwin  was  a travel 
writer  first  and  a novelist  second, 
or  vice  versa.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
offer  some  compromise  such  as  to 
say  that  “he  was  both  equally”.  I 
am  instead  reminded  of  Goethe's 
dictum:  AH  my  works  are  frag- 
ments of  a great  confession. 

Famously.  Chatwin  pared  his 
narrative  persona  to  the  bone.  His 
descriptions  were  almost  as  lean, 
although  he  could  never  quite 
overcame  that  egginess  so  beloved 
of  connoisseurs.  He  can  come 
across  as  a Hemingway  in  tights. 
But  because  of  his  capacity  for 
absorption  he  was,  as  much  as  any- 
one, what  he  wrote. 

Wisely.  Nicholas  Shakespeare 
eschews  detailed  literary  analysis. 
Such  is  his  Ekffl  as  a biographer, 
there  is  no  need. 

To  order  ‘Bruce  Chatwin’  at  the 
special  price  of  £17  with  free  UK 
p&p,  call  the  FT  Bookshop  on  +44 
(0)181-324  5511. 


or  those  eschewing  the 
olIs-Royce  or  the  helicop- 
nr,  Glyndeboume  begins  at 
raterfoo,  with  males  strut- 
ng  like  glossy  black  crows 
mong  the  station’s  mangey 
avengers,  and  females 
rood  in  haute  couture  or 
uled  Bloomsbury  silks.  Off 
»-  train,  on  to  the  speaal 
its,  into  the  gardens,  then  a 
scorous  dash  for  the  best 
jots'  to  picnic  by  the  lfly- 
ond  or  ha-ha.  A sealed 
orld?  There  are  7,500 
on  the  waiting  list  to 
^ the  Glyndeboume  Festi- 
al  Society,  and  that  list 
nw  is  dosed. 

Yet  the  air  on  stage  [s 
racingly  fresh.  This  is 

tee  opera's  brightest  and 

sst  come  to  perform,  in  pro- 
jettons  often  beyond  coal- 
ire;  it's  no  surprise  that 
iperstar  counter-tenor 
ndreas  Scholl  should  have 
warn  Glyndeboume  for ‘Ms 

age  debut  last  yew,  or  that 
rector  Nikolaus  LebnhoS 
tould  have  made  tins  house 
eJarmch-pad  for  Ms  cor- 
scaring  Jau4£ek  senes. 


A sealed  world  with  a waiting  list  of 7,500:  Michael  Church  on  the  Glyndeboume  phenomenon 


jreover,  (ayndebournes 
reach'’  is  impeccable, 
ugh  broadcasts  and 
«;  through  its  touring 
pe,  and  above  all 
Jgb  its  education  vnng. 
b alights  M cathedrals 
shopping  malls,  and 
ps  up  local  children  for 
^yourself  show*-  on 
(.  And  the  extraordinary 

this:  with  tiwexcep: 

oS  Arts  Council  cash  for 
s.  an  teen  dose 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
An  Operatic  Mirade 

by  John  jollfFe 

John  Murray  05,284  pages 

- including  a massive  re- 
build - without  a penny 
from  the  public  purse. 

If  there  was  ever  a theatri- 
cal tale  worth  telling,  this  is 
it;  John  Joliffe’s  subtitle  is 
exact  And  Ms  firisame  fore- 
word is  no  surprise,  given 
that  the  Christies  who  cre- 
ated Glyndeboume  are  boa 

the  subject  and  patrons  of 

his  endeavour. 

- But  this  is  an  author  wno 
starts  as  be  means  to  go  on: 

from  one  end  of  the  book  to 

the  other,  he.  never  once  gets 

up  off  his  knees.  No 
too  high  for  John  Qiristie, 
Glyndeboume’s  only  beget- 
ter, while  Ms  son  Georges 
virtues  take  a MR  pa«ett 
list.  Awards  and 
hoods  are 

ish,  with  even  Fimebe  "the 

senior  member  of  tlfe^Chn^ 

commissioned  P^rtrai 

Authorial  obeisances  are 
made  towards  everyone  w 

nf  the  team,  from 
ieSSig  director  Nicholas 


Snowman  to  the  cook,  the 
gardener  and  the  canteen 
manager  (“Long  may  she 
remain  in  charge").  The 
poise  of  the  story  is  a cata- 
logue of  productions  - HaB, 
Hockney,  Sellars,  Warner  - 
with  each  year’s  achieve- 
ment appraised  like- wine. 

Backstage  gossip  - the  life 
and  son]  of  every  opera 
house  - is  for  Joliffe  mere 
“bickering  and  raffled  feath- 
ers”, so  . he  will  have  no 
truck  with  it.  Since  everyone 
in  sight  is  a totally  wonder- 
ful person,  the  prevailing 
time  is  one  of  servile  pomp.  ■ 
Occasionally  we  meet  a dead, 
person  who  has  been  okayed . 
for  vilification,  and  then  the 
fengs  are  bared,  as  in  an  old 
Times  obituary.  Thus  we 
learn  that  Sr  JohnlPritqfaard' 
was  prone  to  “self-indul- 
gence  a certain  lazi- 

ness . . . easily  distracted, 
easily  font,  easQy  bored”.  - 

Sometimes,  despite  Jol- 
iffe’s  best  efforts;  the 
strangeness  of  the  stray 
chinas  through-  John  Gins-', 
tie’s  chfldbooffWas  a parodj 
of  upper-class  awfchiess: 
while  his  deranged  father 
beat  his  over-protective  - 
mother  (Lady  Rosamond 
Wallop),  hehimsrff  grt  wal^ 
loped  at  Eton;  was  crippled 
in  a riding,  accident,  then.  : 


Gfyndeboanterthe  m-  on  stage  bbretingty  fresh 


lest  the  sight  in  one  eye 
White 'playing  rackets.'  Thus 
was  -forged  the  iron  will 
which  gave  birth  ioG lynde- 
-bourne  and  defined  its  exclu- 
sivity, Joliffe  notes  with 
approval  Christie’s  remark 
that  be  would,  if  he  could, 
"have  surrounded  Glynde- 
■ bourne  with  barbed  wire  to 
keep  out  the  unworthy". 

"In  the  1930s,  under  the 


musical  direction  of  Frits 
Buscht,  the  repertoire  was 
mostly.  Mozart,  with  Doni- 
zetti coining  along  later  to 
dilute  the  diet  Christie  was 
both  a Germanoptaile  - wear- 
ing lederhosen  and  labelling 
his  lavatories  Domen  and 
Horen  - and  a homophobe. 
And  that,  suggests  the 
author,  is  why  Benjamin 
Britten  and.  Glyndeboume 


never  hit  it  off.  But  in  the 
main,  Christie  seems  to  have 
been  a marvellously  intran- 
sigent defender  of  good  art 
and  good  causes.  He  may 
have  sneered  at  the  postwar 
government’s  Cema  (Council 
for  the  Encouragement  of 
Music  and  the  Arts)  as  being 
for  the  “Encouragement  of 
Mediocre  Artists",  but  in 
that  same  year  he  helped  set 
up  a children’s  theatre 
which  was  far  ahead  of  its 
time.  It’s  worth  remember- 
ing, too.  that  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  was  a Christie 
by-product. 

Joliffe's  account  is  too  dif- 
fuse to  offer  a coherent 
musical  history,  but  those 
who  wonder  how  Glynde- 
bourae  has  stayed  solvent 
over  the  years  will  find  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  an 
answer.  Key  elements  in  the 
strategy  include  lucrative 
advertising  in  the  pro- 
gramme book,  and  friends  in 
•the  Treasury  and  in  the 
media  (Sir  William  Haley, 
editor  of  The  Times,  was  a 
Christie  crony). 

Indeed,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  recent  new  building 
was  to  sell  more,  seats,  and 
about  this,  of  course,  Joliffe 
waxes  ecstatic.  Agreed,  it’s 
both  pretty  and  acoustically 
superb,  but  those  who  sit  at 
the  sides  (£38  a seat)  see 
only  half  the  stage  and 
emerge  with  a crick  in  the 
neck.  But  in  a book  like  this, 
that  sort  of  observation 
would  have  been  quite  out  of 
place. 


The  sound  of 
old  stones 


Malcolm  Bradbury  discovers  a new  Plato 
in  Peter  Ackroyd’s  futurist  satire 


THE  PLATO  PAPERS: 

A Novel 

by  Peter  Ackroyd 

Chatto  & Wfodus  £1199, 139  pages 


Despite  the  half-teasing 
sub-title  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  indeed  tell  a story  (or, 
as  the  book  puts  it  observes 
the  conventions  of  spherical 
drama),  Peter  Ackroyd’s 
lively,  clever  new  book  is 
less  a novel  than  a satire. 
and  is  even  more  what  the 
French  would  call  a conte 
philosophique.  It’s  a tale 
from  the  distant  future,  set 
in  the  year  AD  3700,  when  a 
timeless  era  of  angelic  con- 
sciousness has  come  into 
being  once  the  world  has 
reconstructed  itself  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  galaxy 
and  the  death  of  all  the 

It  tells  of  a wry  and  curi- 
ous philosopher.  Plato, 
whose  grand  orations  on  the 
condition  of  past  ages  have 
become  the  fashionable  talk 
of  the  forum.  Our  orator  sur- 
veys the  epochs  that  brought 
time  to  this  pass;  but  he  is 
especially  interested  in 
reconstructing  the  unhappy 
and  misguided  Age  of  Mould- 
warp  (AD  1500-2300).  Of 
which  various  small  and  die. 

tinting  traces  remain. 

There  are,  for  instance, 
fragmentary  works  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens’s novel  On  the  Origin  of 
Species  (true,  the  one  copy 
has  the  author's  name  part- 
cancelled  , but  this  comic 
adventure  among  animal*; 
must  have  been  written  by  a 
famous,  satirical,  highly 
inventive  novelist). 

Then  there  are  works  of  a 
certain  Edgar  Allen  Poet, 
depicting  a lost  race  of 
people,  the  Americans,  who 
lived  in  gaunt  vaulted 
houses  and  feared  being  bur- 
ied alive.  There  are  memo- 
ries of  the  comic  stand-up 
performances  of  Sigmund 
Freud  and  Oedipus,  doing 
their  show  Jokes  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  Unconscious: 
and  remarkable  loops  of 
interlinked  imagery,  marked 
“Hitchcock"  and  “Frenzy ", 
which  show  strange  forces 
flying  over  the  top  of  a past 
city  of  London. 

Evidently  the  people  of 
Mouldwarp  loved  chaos  and 
disaster.  They  lived  by  old 
rules  of  time  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  endless  ‘Infor- 
mation’*, which  finally  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed 
them.  Plato  is  now  devoting 
himself  to  reconstructing  a 
glossary  of  Mouldwarp  lan- 
guage (“ language  laboratory: 
a sterile  area  where  lan- 
guage was  created  under 
strict  experimental  condi- 
tions": "recreation  ground: 


an  area  of  the  city  selected 
for  the  restoration  of  past 
Ufe”,  “rock-music  the  sound 
of  old  stones"). 

His  curiosity  leads  to  trou- 
ble. In  an  Ackroydian  ver- 
sion of  the  Platonic  myth  of 
the  cave,  he  descends 
through  time  into  the  under- 
world of  Mouldwarp  itself. 
He  firuta  Tihnseif  in  the  old 
city  of  London,  whose  citi- 
zens have  no  knowledge  that 
they  live  in  a cave  beneath 
the  real  world.  Then,  like  his 
author,  Plato  becomes 
entranced  by  London;  a rest- 
less world  that  has  no  begin- 
nings and  no  ends,  and  suf- 
fers the  rule  of  time  and  the 
eternal  fragmentation  of  all 
things.  The  vision  and  his 
reports  on  it  lead  to  a trial 
for  spinning  lies  and  fables, 
and  Plato  is  self-condemned 
to  perpetual  exile. 

1 now  want  to  confess  that 
some  time  ago  I lost  my 
warm  enthusiasm  far  works 
of  “future  fiction",  an  impor- 
tant 20th-century  genre 
which  is  surely  beginning  to 
reach  the  stage  of  superflu- 
ity as  the  millennium  comes 

to  its  weary  end  Nowadays 
most  serious  writers  feel 
obliged  to  provide  a vision  of 
the  future;  meaning  that 
most  of  the  variations, 
angles,  refractions,  warps 
and  grand  inventions  have 
by  now  been  played  with, 
most  of  the  satirical  perspec- 
tives deployed. 

Why  then  have  I enjoyed 
Ackroyd’s  book?  Because 
what  makes  it  notable  Is  not 
its  fantastic  invention  but  its 
intelligence.  The  satirical 
insights  are  amusing,  the 
play  of  ideas  strong.  But.  in 
Socratic  fashion,  the  work 
comes  over  less  as  story  or 
satire  than  as  reflection, 
meditation.  Plato’s  descent 
into  the  cave  takes  him  into 
all  the  strangeness  of  con- 
temporary post-modern  Lon- 
don, of  which  Ackroyd  has 
become  the  natural  poet. 
And  these  excellently  writ- 
ten passages  about  the  odd- 
ness of  an  urban  existence  in 
time  and  the  finite  lead  us  to 
the  book’s  moral  lesson. 

It’s  the  fete  of  most  ages  - 
so  Plato  says  as  he  con- 
demns himself  - to  refuse  to 
countenance  any  other  real- 
ity than  its  own.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  our  own  age  of 
space-time,  string-theory, 
black  holes  and  rock  music. 
Yet  Plato's  own  harmonious 
angelic  world  of  soul  and 
reason  is  equally  undone  by 
its  own  luminous  and  time- 
less clarity.  According  to 
Ackroyd’s  latter-day  mysti- 
cism. all  worlds  have  to  open 
to  more  truths  than  they  are 
prepared  to  own.  A none-too- 
remarkable  wisdom,  but  be 
presents  it  with  a truly 
Socratic  curiosity,  making 
The  Plaio  Papers  a philo- 
sophical good  read. 


FICTION  IN  BRIEF 


Love  and  loyalty 


“Marriage  Is  what  happens 
to  you  when  yon  learn  that 
life  is  bigger  than  you."  It’s 
taken  Frankie  “The  Hb” 
Bine  a long  time  to  work 
this  out.  Thu  Lott’s  White 
City  Blue  (Viking  £9.99, 288 
pages)  follows  Frankie,  a 
30-year-old  estate  agent 
living  and  working  in 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  home  to 
tarted-np  terraced  booses 
and  Queens  Park  Rangers 
football  club,  on  ids  journey 
to  the  altar. 

En  route,  Frankie  learns 
several  lessons  about  love 
and  loyalty,  not  just  to  his 
girlfriend,  the  irritatingly 
nicknamed  Vronky,  but  also 
to  his  three  best  mates, 
Nodge,  Tony  and  Colin. 
Through  a sktifol  mix  of 
flashback  and  narrative, 
Lott's  first  novel  takes  us 
through  the  history  of 
Frankie’s  relationship  with 
each.  The  crunch  comes 
when  be  has  to  make  a 
choice  between  a long- 
established  traditional  boys’ 
get-together  and  celebrating 
Vronky’s  30th  birthday.  It  is 
his  choice,  and  the  events 
that  follow,  that  lay  bare 
the  realities  of  his 
relationships  with  all  four. 

Of  all  the  thirtysomething 
gfrHehonding  and 
blokey-bonding  books  of  the 
past  couple  of  years,  this 
one  actually  has  something 
to  say  about  friendships, 
and  how  they  change  as  yon 
grow  up,  rather  than  merely 
providing  sharp 
observations  on  urban  Ufe 


as  High  Fidelity  and  Bridget 
Jones  did.  As  a bonus,  it  is 
engagingly  written,  using 
interior  monologue  and 

crisp  dialogue  to  capture  the 
insecurities  and  interplay  of 
the  four  men  and  drive  the 
narrative  along  at  a brisk 
pace.  We  also  get  a lesson  in 
the  shonkier  side  of  estate 
agent’s  practice.  “I  let  her 
into  the  flat,  which  was 
small  and  grubby  and 
overpriced.  This  was  not 
something  only  I could  see; 

I knew  she  would  see  it  too. 
That's  the  point.  She’s  not 
meant  to  buy  this  one. 

It’s  about  lowering 
expectations.  So  that  when 
we  finally  show  anything 
half  or  even  quarter  decent, 
it’ll  look  like  e**  bargain  of 
a lifetime.’’ 

The  structure  creaks  a . 
Tittle  in  the  final  third  of  the 
book,  and  Lott  uses  a couple 
of  rather  obvious  devices: 
the  storm  which 
accompanies  a cataclysmic 
golf  game;  the  lonely  old 
man  who  makes  Frankie 
realise  that  he  has  to  pnt 
things  right  with  his  friends 
before  he  can  move  on.  The 
only  main  female  character, 
Vronky,  a pathologist  is 
two-dimensional,  a catalyst 
for  the  plot  rather  than  a 
believable  person.  But  that 
doesn’t  stop  this  novel  being 
an  engaging,  thonghtftd  and 
funny  revelation  of  the  fact 
that  even  QPR  fans  have  to 
grow  up  one  day. 

Kate  Be  van 
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ARTS 


Few  artists  ever  experience 
the  kind  of  roll  that  Douglas 
Gordon  is  riding.  In  what 
amounts  to  the  art  world’s 
Triple  Crown,  the  33-year-old 
Glaswegian  won  the  Turner 
Prize  in  1996,  the  Premio 
2000  at  the  1997  Venice  Bien- 
nale and  last  year's  850.000 
Guggenheim  Hugo  Boss 
Prize.  Demand  for  his  work 
is  practically  global,  he  has  a 
show  in  a Berlin  museum, 
two  separate  exhibitions  in 
New  York  and  his  ambitious 
"Feature  Film”,  produced  for 
about  £250,000.  recently 
opened  at  London's  Atlantis 
Gallery.  Future  plans 
include  an  exhibition  in  2001 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art. 

Though  a darling  of  inter- 
national curators.  Gordon  is 
in  no  immediate  danger  of 
becoming  a household  name. 
His  lack  of  popular  recogni- 
tion is  due.  at  least  in  part, 
to  his  preferred  medium  of 
film  installation,  which 
doesn't  lend  itself  to  photo- 
genic publicity  stills.  For 
1993's  “24-Hour  Psycho”,  his 
first  foray  into  the  format. 
Gordon  projected  a slowed- 
down  version  of  Hitchcock's 
Psycho  that  lasted  an  entire 
day. 

It  may  sound  simple,  but 
"24-Hour  Psycho”  is  much 
more  than  an  extreme  exer- 
cise in  drawing  out  sus- 
pense: watching  it  is  hyp- 
notic. and  also  uncanny  as 
Gordon's  version  proceeds 
too  slowly  for  the  viewer  to 
make  sense  of  the  plot.  As  if 
poking  fun  at  the  kind  of 
frame-by-frame  analysis 
favoured  by  film  scholars  as 
well  as  Zapruder  conspiracy 
buffs,  "24-Hour  Psycho" 
leaves  you  feeling  that  the 
closer  we  look  at  something, 
the  less  certain  we  are  about 
what  it  means. 

Since  recycling  Psycho. 
Gordon  has  hardly  set  out  to 
endear  himself  to  main- 
stream audiences.  He  has 
dipped  into  the  medical 
archives  for  a number  of  dis- 
turbing projects,  using  old 
documentary  film  clips 
depicting  victims  of  psychic 
trauma.  He  has  also  contin- 
ued to  build  works  around 
well-known  films  - includ- 
ing The  Exorcist.  Taxi  Driver 
and  Rouben  Maxnoulian's 
1931  version  of  Dr  Jekyll  and 
Mr  Hyde  - which  feature 
characters  driven  by  con- 
flicting, and  often  mon- 
strous. desires. 

Gordon's  installations  fre- 
quently use  dual  projections 
to  heighten  the  schizoid  ele- 
ments in  the  narratives,  and 
also  to  create  a kind  of  split 
consciousness  in  the  viewer, 
leaving  us  feeling  intimately 
connected  to  the  protago- 
nists' mental  states. 

For  Gordon,  the  divided 
self  is  an  aesthetic,  and 
moral,  given,  in  a memora- 
ble double  self-portrait,  a 
pair  of  large  colour  photo- 
graphs depict  him  first  as 


Vertigo  inducing;  a disorienting  collage  of  fragments  from  'Feature  Film’  ends  on  a close-up  of  an  eye  which  echoes  the  opening  credits  of  'Vertigo' 

An  eye  for  intimate  connections 


Douglas  Gordon  is  on  a roll.  Ralph  Rugoff  surveys  the  Glaswegian  artist's  latest  wild  and  absurd  installations  that  rework  Hitchcock  films 


normal-looking,  and  then  as 
a porcine  grotesque  - an 
effect  he  achieved  by  con- 
torting his  face  and  then 
holding  his  expression  in 
place  with  sticky  tape. 

“Feature  Film"  continues 
to  mine  this  thematic  terri- 
tory by  reworking  Hitch- 
cock’s 1958  masterpiece  Ver- 
tigo. Rather  than  Jimmy 
Stewart  and  Kim  Novak, 
however,  the  double-sided 
movie  screen  hung  in  the 
centre  of  Atlantis’  cavernous 
gallery  shows  a filmic  por- 
trait of  James  Coni  on.  con- 
ductor of  the  Paris  Opera 
and  the  Cologne  Philhar- 
monic. as  he  seemingly  con- 
ducts Vertigo's  overpowering 
score  - which  blasts  from 
suspended  speakers,  filling 


the  space  with  ominous  and 

overwrought  sounds. 

I say  “seemingly"  because 
we  never  actually  get  to  see 
the  100-piece  orchestra  Con- 
Ion  is  supposedly  conduct- 
ing. Gordon’s  104-minute 
film  is  composed  entirely  of 
elegant  close-ups  of  Cordon's 
slashing  gestures,  precise 
hand  cues  and  intense  facial 
expressions,  all  shot  against 
a black  void.  Seamlessly 
edited,  this  disorienting  col- 
lage of  fragments  - which 
ends  on  a giant  close-up  of 
an  eye.  echoing  Saul  Bass's 
opening  credits  from  the 
Hitchcock  film  - produces  a 
kind  of  vertigo  itself. 

It  is  typical  of  Gordon's 
idiosyncratic  irony  that  he 
chose  to  work  with  Conlon, 


not  only  for  his  ability  as  a 
conductor,  but  for  his  looks. 
“I  wanted  someone  who 
wouldn't  necessarily  look 
like  a conductor,"  the  artist 
explains,  "but  who  might 
appear  to  be  an  actor  play- 
ing the  part  of  a conductor.” 

The  artistic  pay-off  for 
Gordon's  casting  logic  is 
that  Conlon,  who  wears  a 
black  turtle-neck  In  the  film 
and  works  without  a baton, 
is  somehow  less  than  con- 
vincing in  his  role,  which  is 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
Gordon’s  camera  never 
shows  us  the  actual  orches- 
tra that  the  self-possessed 
conductor  is  supposedly 
directing. 

"It  leaves  open  the  possi- 
bility that  there  isn't  any 


orchestra,  and  then  you 
have  to  wonder  what  the 
hell  this  guy  is  doing?”  Gor- 
don says.  “Is  he  just  acting 
out  some  bizarre  fantasy?  Is 
he  psychotic?  To  me.  the 
film  then  becomes  much 
more  provocative." 

That  kind  of  confusion 
echoes  a .theme  of  Vertigo.'. 
.which  is  not. a- film  about 
fear  of  heights  so  much  afi  a 
harrowing  portrait  of  a' 
man’s  fall  into  an  abyss  of 
romantic  illusion. 

As  installed  at  Atlantis. 
Gordon's  cinematic  debut  is 
accompanied  by  a projected 
video  of  Vertigo,  nestled  in  a 
distant  comer  like  a foot- 
note. Shown  without  sound, 
it  serves  mainly  as  a refer- 
ence point  to  the  synched-up 


music.  During  the  unscored 
moments  of  Hitchcock's 
movie,  snippets  of  out-of- 
s.vnck  dialogue  can  be  heard 
Issuing  from  a distant 
speaker,  but  these  barely 
decipherable  fragments, 
which  evoke  the  clouded 
murmur  from  a neighbour's 
TV  set,  function  more  like  a 
-fuzzy,  memory  of  the.  film 
' thari  artufi  'imrrativb  cues. 

Ironically.  Gordon  was 
recently  dismissed  by  a New' 
York  critic  who  insisted  that 
his  art  was  “only  as  good  as 
his  source  material'’,  and 
that  Gordon  pandered  to  his 
audience  by  working  with 
films  it  already  loved-  The 
show  at  Atlantis  puts  the  lib 
to . this  argument,  as  the 
pleasure  of  watching  Vertigo 


is  subsumed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  listening  to  Bernard 
Hermann's  anxiety-inducing 
score  and  puzzling  our  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of 
Conlon 's  exquisitely  con- 
trolled gestures. 

“Feature  Film”  will  also  be 
released  in  a 35-miIIiraetre 
theatrical  version,  which 
will  debut  in  Venice  during 
this  summer's  Biennale.  In 
the  meantime.  Gordon  is 
hoping  to  find  a venue  some- 
where in  Nevada  for  his 
long-planned  “Five-Year 
Drive-By".  a projection  of 
John  Ford's  epic  western 
The  Searchers  which  will 
last  half  a decade  - a time- 
frame  which  matches  the 
duration  of  John  Wayne's 
quest  to  find  the  kidnapped 


Natalie  Wood  in  the  movie. 

Shown  at  that  speed,  each 
frame  would  appear  on 
screen  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  that  even  the  film's 
most  Insignificant  images 
would  be  given  iconic  status 
- and  their  15  minutes  of 
fame.  Gordon  doesn't  expect 
anyone  would  actually 
watch  more  than  a tmyLfrac- 
tion  of  his  Ihstallatiori.  But 
that’s  the  point.  “I  Eke  ideas 
that  some  things  in  life  are 
always  out  of  reach.”  he 
says.  “No  one  really  wants 
to  know  everything." 

“Five-Year  Drive-By”  is  a 
supremely  absurd  project, 
but  somehow,  if  only  for  the 
sublime  scale  of  it.  i'ra  sure 
the  Duke  would  have 
approved. 


# 


TELEVISION  GRAHAM  McCANN 

From  Coward 
to  Feydeau 


It  took  Laughter  in  the 
House.  BBCl's  three-part 
documentary  series  on  the 
evolution  of  the  situation- 
comedy,  no  fewer  than  150 
minutes  to  furnish  its  view- 
ers with  a frustratingly 
incomplete  account  of  what 
exactly  it  is  that  can  make 
this  peculiar  genre,  at  Its 
very  best,  so  consistently 
compelling.  It  took  last 
night’s  edition  of  Prosier,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  more 
than  seven  minutes  to 
underline  precisely  what 
that  account  had  overlooked. 

The  BBC  series  began  with 
a strikingly  injudicious  sur- 
vey of  possible  definitions  - 
which  ranged  from  the  wea- 
rily obtuse  (“The  meaning  of 
a 'sit-com'.''  opined  an 
uncomfortable-looking  Rich- 
ard Briers,  “is  a situation 
that  is  supposed  to  be  come- 
dic”) through  the  engagingly 
flippant  (“Sit-com?"  snorted 
Polly  James.  "It's  like  an 
e-mail  address,  isn’t  it?  Sit- 
Com-dot-dot-laugh")  to  the 
aggressively  gnomic  (“Sit- 
com, when  it’s  done  prop- 
erly,’' John  Cleese  declared 
testily,  "is  genuinely  about 


comedlc  situations  - not 
about  unfunny  situations 
where  people  • exchange 
jokes’)  - and  then  proceeded 
to  flit  impatiently  back  and 
fortb  between  cultural  nos- 
talgia and  sociological  specu- 
lation. 

The  sit-com,  we  were  told, 
"turned  TV  into  a distorting 
mirror" . projecting  back  into 
our  homes  a wryly  exagger- 
ated vision  of  what  it  is  that 
makes  us  who  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  be.  Denis  Nor- 
den  recalled  how  in  the  early 
1950s  he  and  his  writing 
partner  Frank  Muir  were 
charged  by  Ronnie  Waldman 
- the  BBC's  head  of  light 
entertainment  at  the  time  - 
with  the  task  of  concocting  a 
British  version  of  the  popu- 
lar US  sit-com  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ozzie  and  Harriet. 

It  was,  they  advised  Wald- 
man. an  impossible  job. 
because  there  was  no  con- 
ceivable way  that  a postwar, 
class-ridden  British  audience 
would  identify  with  a couple 
who  had  their  own  car,  their 
own  double-fronted  bouse 
and  their  own  reFrigerator 
(“which  in  those  days,” 


Fastidious:  David  Hyde  Pierce  in  ‘Frasier' 


observed  Norden,  “was  like 
having  a private  jet!”). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
Likes  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet, 
the  British  sit-com  culti- 
vated more  knowingly  paro- 
chial types,  such  as  East 
Cheam's  Tony  Hancock,  Oil 
Drum  Lane's  Albert  and 
Harold  Steptoe.  Walmington- 
on-Sea's  Captain  Mainwar- 
ing  and  the  two  Trotter 
brothers  of  Peckham,  all 
class-confined  characters 
whose  lives,  like  so  many  of 
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those  who  watched  them, 
could  at  times  seem  almost 
as  heart-rendingly  tragic  as 
they  were  reassuringly 
comic.  “They  shouldn’t  set 
Pinter  for  O levels," 
remarked  Norden  with  genu- 
ine feeling.  “They  sbould  set 
Gallon  and  Simpson.” 

The  problem  with  Nor- 
den's  observation  is  identical 
to  that  of  the  documentary 
in  its  entirety:  it  is  not  that 
it  is  wholly  wrong,  but 
rather  that  it  is  only  half 
right.  Laughter  m the  House 
approached  the  sit-com  from 
a wrlteriy  point  of  view,  and 
from  that  angle  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the 
truly  great  situation-come- 
dies owe  their  greatness  as 
much  to  the  excellence  of 
the  acting  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  writing. 

Frasier  is,  at  the  moment, 
the  prime  example  of  what 
happens  when  a peerless 
team  of  writers  combine 
with  a richly  talented  troupe 
of  actors  to  produce  an  out- 
standing sit-com.  Stylisti- 
cally, the  show  Is  extraordi- 
nary, sometimes  moving 
from  Coward  to  Feydeau  and 
back  again  within  a single 
episode,  but  without  a cast 
of  the  calibre  of  Kelsey 


Crammer,  David  Hyde 
Pierce.  John  Mahoney.  Jane 
Leeves  and  Peri  Gilpin  such 
audaciousness  would  surely 
result  in  dramatic  incoher- 
ence. 

Last  night's  episode  began 
with  a glorious  seven-minute 
scene  featuring  Niles,  Fra- 
sier's delicately  fastidious 
brother  (played  by  Hyde 
Pierce),  sitting  alone  in  the 
apartment  as  he  awaits  the 
arrival  of  his  St  Valentine's 
day  date. 

Spying  a slight  imperfec- 
tion in  one  of  the  creases  in 
the  trousers  of  his  otherwise 
immaculate  Armani  suit,  he 
removes  them  and  prepares 
the  iron:  notices  a stray 
piece  of  cotton  beneath  a 
turn-up;  puts  the  iron  down 
and  fetches  a pair  of  scis- 
sors; cuts  himself  with  the 
scissors,  draws  a drop  of 
blood,  faints.,  comes  to,  and 
finds  his  blood  bas  brushed 
the  couch;  rushes  off  for 
some  cleaning  fluid,  cleans 
the  stain,  notices  for  the  sec- 
ond time  that  he  bas  drawn 
a drop  of  blood,  faints  a sec- 
ond time,  smears  the  couch 
a second  time  (this  time  not 
just  with  blood  but  also  with 
cleaning  fluid),  comes  to. 
realises  the  iron  has  by  now 
burnt  a hole  in  his  trousers, 
hurls  the  smouldering  mate- 
rial from  the  ironing  board 
to  the  couch,  sets  light  to  the 
couch,  rushes  for  a fire 
extinguisher,  loses  control  or 
said  extinguisher,  hurls  a 
bow]  of  water  at  the  couch, 
begins  to  cboke  from  the 
smoke,  opens  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  starts  to  waft 
away  the  fumes,  catches 
sight  for  a third  time  of  his 
blood-stained  finger.  Taints 
for  a third  time,  and  lies 
helpless  and  tro userless  by 
the  open  door. 

That  short,  seven-minute 
scene  - which  had  no  use  for 
words  - was  as  good  an 
example  of  situation  comedy 
as  one  is  likely  to  see.  The 
recipe  proposed  by  Laughter 
in  the  House,  "scatter  a 
handful  of  regular  charac- 
ters over  two  or  three  small 
sets,  sprinkle  with  some 
funny  lines,  place  in  front  of 
a lire  audience  and  grill  for 
30  minutes  under  studio 
lights”,  misses  out  one 
essential  ingredient:  great 
acting. 


RADIO  MARTIN  HOYLE 


Crazy  about  the  words 


A distinguished  colleague 
has  complained  of  radio's 
apparent  annexation  by  the 
publishing  industry;  or,  atV 
least,  of  the  medium's  preoc- 
cupation with  books  - read- 
ings, reviews,  dramatisa- 
tions. It  reminds  me  of  a 
respected  drama  critic's 
recurrent  carp  that  the 
English  theatre  is  too  verbal. 

I refuse  to  apologise  for 
the  tradition  of  Shakespeare. 
Wilde  and  Shaw  -.or.  for 
that  matter.  Coward. 
Osborne  and  Pinter.  Words 
are  what  the  British  (care- 
ful!) have  always  done  best. 
The  discussion  of  ideas  goes 
better  in  the  disciplined 
intensity  of  radio  or  the 
smali  screen;  spectacle  is 
best  handled  with  the  magi- 
cal fluidity  of  film;  and  the 
essence  of  theatricality  at  its 
most  extravagantly  ostenta- 
tious strut  - yes.  camp,  if 
you  must  - can  be  found  in 
opera.  For  at  least  a decade 
in  recent  times  the  best  thea- 
tre in  London  was  to  be 
Tound  on  the  stages  of  the 
two  main  opera  houses. 

There's  no  reason  why  the 
world  of  letters  should  not 
stake  out  a beachhead  in 
sound  broadcasting.  Chair- 
ing Bookclub.  James  Naugh- 
tle  becomes  a mellow  and 
enthusiastic  host,  transmog- 
rified from  the  stumbling 
news  presenter  Bottom  in 
reverse.  And  simple  reading 
(far  from  simple  to  achieve 
well)  goes  to  the  heart  of 
radio.  Recent  samples  from 
famous  cookery  writers 
spring  to  mind,  including 
the  sainted  but  overrated 
Elizabeth  David,  owing 
much  to  such  readers  as  the 
excellent  Maureen  O'Brien, 
an  actress  who  nothing  com- 
mon does  or  mean  and 
whose  joyous  relish  glad- 
dened the  heart  as  weii  as 
making  the  tummy  rumble. 

Military  historian  John 
Keegan's  The  Mask  oj  Com- 
mand was  read  by  Tim  Pig- 
got-Smith.  And  Age  of  Aus- 
terity. writers  giving  their 
own  words  on  that  period 


foreign  historians  consider 
an  hour  even  finer  than  the 
war  for  these  stoic  islanders, 
was  memorable  for  Micbael 
Frayn  on  the  Festival  of 
Britain. 

Last  week.  Martin  Jarvis 
returned  with  Richraai 
Crompton's  perpetual  n- 
year-old  (Lolita's  age  when 
we  first  meet  hen.  Actually. 
William (Brown  is  91.  as  wit- 
ness Just  William  - The  80th 
Anniveriary.  The  wonderful 
Jarvis  evokes  William's 
world  perfectly.  The  secret  is 
not  to  patronise.  Crompton's 
original  stories  were  written 
for  adults,  after  all.  though 
bookish  children  soon  recog- 
nised and  loved  the  dry. 
straight-faced  mockery. 

The  same  gently  satirised 
middle-class  world  wbere 
overdrafts  did  not  preclude 
cooks,  housemaids  and  gov- 
ernesses, can  be  found  in 
E.M.  Delafield’s  The  Diary  of 
a Provincial  Lady,  published 
in  1930.  It  was  read  as  a book 
at  bedtime  some  years  ago 
by  Anna  Massey  with  proper 
deadpan  wit,  broken  only  by 
the  occasionally  mischievous 
confidence  to  the  reader. 
Now.  modishly  shorn  of  its 
definite  article,  Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady  has  been 
dramatised. 

Where  obliquely  reported 
speech  and  diary  telegraph- 
ese combined  for  owlish 
hilarity,  Jane  Rogers's  adap- 
tation and  Imeida  Staunton's 
comically  flustered  mat  erf  a- 
milias  try  too  hard.  Reported 
conversation  draws  its  fla- 
vour from  its  beady-eyed 
chronicler.  Hearing  the  char- 
acters come  out  with  the 
original  remarks  is  less 
funny. 

Bui-  Diary  is  enjoyable, 
despite  a husband  sounding 
too  young,  too  accessible  and 
dead  common  - not 
remotely  ex-officer  class. 
However.  Douglas  Young’s 
new  serialisation  of  P.G. 
Wodehouse’s  Full  Moon  is 
an  abomination.  This  Bland- 
ings  novel  is  performed  with 
a studio  audience,  and  a host 


of  unfunny  funny  voices  ! 
including  a travesti  Lady  | 
Hermione.  played  by  Giles  i 
HavergaJ  with  that  heavy  < 
touch  crassly  perfected  at  1 
his  home  theatre,  the  Glas-  \ 
gow  Citizens.  Atrocities  such  — 
as  this,  produced  in  Edin-  O 
burgh,  will  do  more  to  break 
up  the  Union  than  any  num- 
ber of  historically  faulty  Hoi-  J 
lywood  blockbusters.  IA 
My  Dad’s  Diary  marked  1 
the  brutal  ending  of  this  3 
world.  On  Easter  Monday  weia 
were  reminded  of  a Welsh  a 
missionary,  the  Rev  David  G 
Davies,  a colleague  of  Gladys  t! 
Ay l ward  in  China  in  then! 
1930s  and  194us.  Glyn  Hous-  li 
ton  read  the  entries,  intro- 
duced by  Davies's  son.  Inevi-  r? 
tablv.  the  Japanese  Invasion  -L 
featured;  crucifixions.  ?/ 

beheadings,  the  atrocities  torn 
which  the  Japanese,  unlike  3 
the  Germans  with  their  J: 
recent  past,  turn  a resolutely  *s 
blind  eye.  expunging  such,) 
details  even  from  their « 
school  books.  . 
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Swse  and  Garden,  to  be  staged 
tins  summer,  will  take  Sire 

111  ^ “iia 

A SLSlfS®11  *■«*  Theatre  in 
O where  he  has  been 

a^tic  director  for  almost  three 
idea’"  he  explains, 
l*‘V  7s  that  the.  actors  are  playing  a 
?cene  opstairs,  a chap  says:  Tm 
>“*  taktag  ae  **  L 

US  DUiJhroUgh  ^ d°or, 
Md  then  a few  seconds  later  be 

turns  up  m the  other  auditorium 
saymg:  ‘Come  along;  boy?’ " 

Ayckbourn  still  spends  most  of 
his  time  as  writer  determining  the 
structure  and  form  of  a play 
before  writing  the  script  often  in  a’ 
matter  of  days.  “I  find  i.need  to 
make  all  those  decisions  before  I 
write  a single  word,  and  then  the 
dialogue  and  exploration  of  char- 
acter can  be  done  with  confidence. 

“Harold  Pinter  was  asked  by 
somebody  how  he  wrote,  and  he 
said:  *WeU,  I just  get  a bunch  of 
chaps  in  a room  and  then  see 
what  happens,’  which,  of  course, 
is  a monstrous  lie  — he  spends  a 
lot  of  time  plotting.  But  hundreds 
of  young  dramatists  of  the 
who  were  admirers  of  Pinter 
thought  'Right'"  But  the  point  is. 
bugger  all  happens  [if  you  just  do 


Alan  Ayckbourn’s  new  play,  set  across  two  stages,  celebrates  bis  60th  birthday.  Ian  Shuttleworth met  him 


that*  the  character  all  sit  there, 
saying:  ‘Er . . . walls,  eh?’  ” 

He  explains:  “I  grew  up  aiyidi»n. 
tally  through  so  many  branches  of 
theatre,  which  made  me  a com- 
plete theatre  animal,"  then  he 
adds.  “I  hope  I*m  not  that  awful 
person  who  stands  behind  an  the 
different  disciples,  saying  to  the 
designer.  *No  - green!' " 

In  bis  mid-teens  he  was 
involved  in  touring  productions  in 

Tm  the  [Scarborough] 
theatre’s  best 
advertisement,  but 
probably  its  worst  enemy 
as  well  because  Pm  here’ 


which  Sr  Donald  Wolfit  directed 
casts  of  students,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  he  decided  hi  s 
life  would  be  in  theatre.  He  left 
school  without  sating  university 
entrance  exams.  “I  left  on  Friday, 
spent  the  weekend -packing,  and 
on  the  Monday  I was  off  to  Lon- 
don to  begin  rehearsing  at  the 
YWCA  in  Great  Russell  Street" 
After  stints  as  an  assistant 
stage  manager  and  actor  in  sev- 


eral repertory  companies  under  “a 
series  of  guardian  'uncles  and 

aunts”,  he  arrived  in  Scarborough 
to  work  with  "the  extraordinary 
Stephen  Joseph  {director  and 
benefactor!  wife  really  broadened 
my  horizons,  because  he  took'me 
on  as  a stage  manager  but  both 
encouraged  me  as  an  actor  and 
also  'began  to  demand  that  I 
wrote.. 

“He- had  this  unheard-of  theory 
that  the  writer  belonged  inside' 
the  fabric  of  the, theatre  and  not 
in  a cottage  In  the  Orkneys,  and 
because  be  couldn’t  actually 
afford. to  employ  writers,- he  had 
to  get  them  from  the  inside." 

Ayckbourn  is  very  much  a prod- 
uct of  theatre  as  a practice:  "If 
you  want  to  write  for  theatre,  find 
out  about  it  It's  been  quite  fash- 
ionable almost  to  ignore  the  theat- 
ricality of  theatre,  to  think  it 
didn’t  really  matter  if  it  was  a 
television  play  or  a radio  play  or  a 
film  script.  Writing  television 
plays  in  the  theatre  seems  to  me 
to  be  a terrible  waste."  Yet  per- 
haps paradoxically,  in  ad/firing  to 
plays,  he  dies  as  inspiration  "all 
the  fthng  I’ve  ever  «*>n,  all  the 
silent  comedians  from  Laurel  and 
Hardy  onward". 

Although  not  particularly  forth- 
coming about  his  alleged  role  in 
Sir  Peter  Hall’s  Shadow.  Arts 


Akat  Ayckbourn:  inspired  by  Laurel  and  Hardy 


Council  - “It  was  a bit  confusing 
to  start  off  with;  I read  about  It, 
and  the  n«rt  thing  j knew  r read 
{that]  I was  on  it"  - 
Ayckbourn  grows  animated  on 
what  is  now,  sadly,  the  peren- 


nial crisis  in  theatre  funding. 

“I  think  theatres  in  towns  are 
very  important  buildings,  much 
more  important  than  govern- 
ments realise;  they  are  the  mod- 
ern church,  where  ideas  and 


beliefs  and  emotional  bonding 
take  place  in  a world  where  ideas 
and  beliefs  and  emotional  bonding 
are  really  rather  difficult.  Awful 
words  get  thrown  at  it  like  ‘eli- 
tism’, when  one  spends  years  and 
years  trying  to  open  it  out  and 
demystify  it.  It’s  so  enervating. 
One  fbars  for  the  fixture  of  the 

theatre.  It  has  to  be  addressed. 

“Fm  the  [Scarborough]  theatre's 
best  advertisement,  but  probably 
its  worst  enemy  as  well  because 
rm  here.  There  was  a leader  in 
The  Times  which  was  really  the 
last  straw,  saying,  if  Alan  Ayck- 
bourn wants  a theatre  in  Scar- 
borough, why  doesn't  he  pay  for 
it?  And,  to  their  credit,  they  ran 
letters  from  people  like  Peter  Hall 
and  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  who 
all  wrote  and  said  it’s  like  saying, 
if  Trevor  Nunn  wants  a National 
Theatre,  why  doesn’t  he  pay  for 
it?” 

Then  he  catches  himself  and 
tries  to  laugh  it  off  - . . Sorry,  1 

got  quite  passionate  and  furious 
about  that!”.  But  it  is  clear  he 
continues  to  feel  deeply  about  the 
issue.  He  seems  to  be  addressing 
it  as  much  as  be  does  the  accusa- 
tions of  creating  easy,  middle- 
class  drama  which  persist  in  dog- 
ging him. 

“If  you  have  to  accept  a certain 
unfashl  onableness  In  order  to 
keep  from  being  seen  as  ‘seriously 
trendy',  then  that’s  great.  [My 
characters]  always  have  been  mid- 
dle, but  middle’s  a huge  area.  My 
’middle’  goes  from  the  bottom  end 
and  rising  to  the  top  end  and  fall- 
ing, and  I always  assumed  that 
that  was  most  of  the  country.” 
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Cotara!  eatadysfcDwid BaHe/s  Andy  Warhol,  Vogue,  July  1965 


x m*  year,  when  the  National 
Museum  of  Photography, 
Film  and  Television  in 
Bradford,  north  England, 
exhibited  the  early  work  of 
David  Bailey  and  Terence 
Donovan,  it  took,  its  title 
from  Jonathan  Aitken’s 
book  identifying  the  youth- 
ftfl  high-fliers  of  the  1960s. 

Young  Meteors  seemed  a 
fitting  description-  If  anyone 
deserved  the  hyperbole,  it 
was  surely  these  likely  lads 
of  British  photography,  the 
East  End  geezers  who 
dragged  fashion  on  to  the 
streets  and  banished  stiff 
formality  from  the  world  of 
portraiture.  As  court  photog- 
raphers to  the  Dew  “popo- 
cracy”  erf  models,  musicians 
■and  actors,  Bailey  and  Dono- 
van-themselves  came  to  epvt- 
outise  Swinging  London, 
their  names  forever  linked 
hr  the  public  imagination: 
Timm  and  McCartney  with 


Richard  McClure  surveys  the  work  of  two  icons  of  photography  who  came  to  epitomise  a turbulent  decade 


■ 

V 


uses. 

• That,  at  least,  is  the  popu- 
lar perception.  Quite  now 
a picture  it  is  can 

now  he  judged  by  **** 
prefiensive  solo  editions 
to  London,  which  invite  us 
to  lot*  beyond  their  shared 
charactSS  and  assess, 
their  individual  merits. 

Of  the  two,  Baite* 
stronger  claim  to  bawebeen 
a catalyst  for  tbe  decade  ® 
cultural  shifts,  rather  than 
merely  its  witness.  Yes,  ne 
borrowed  finely  from  Preach 
cinema  and  his  . 

fashion  shots  of  modek 
shnnmiBg  it  to 
tkms  bad  been  pioneered  W 

the  liitm  of  Avedou  and  Hor 
rat  wars  earlier. 

.BufcirtattoiBWbenmag 

zinc  sales  were  saarin&>s 
■ unique  three-way  cerntraw 
•'  with  British,  Italian  and 


American  Vogue  largely  dic- 
tated the  look  of  the  era,  a 
view  confirmed  by  Birth  of 
the  Cool  a selection  of  his 
1960s  portraits  and  festoon 
work  at  the  Barbican- 
In  some  respects,  a Bailey 
retrospective  is  the  last 
thing  we  need.  With  regular 
exhibitions  at  Hamilton’s 
gaDery  to  Mayfair,  a freshly 
signed  contract  with  Harp- 
er's and  a ready  enthusiasm 
for  taking  pictures  of  his 
naked  wife  {some  of  which 

he  has  shoe-homed  into  this 

show),  his  profile  has 
scaro^y  diminished  over  the 

with  Bailey,  there  is 
always  something  to  arrest 
the  eye.  enough 
variation  to  reward 
viewing.  Even  the  blunt 

impact  of  those  starka^ 

ture  portraits  - a 
Michael  Caine,  the  Kra ys 
intimidating  gu*  - 
been  lost  through  over^^ 

iarity.  ’ Individually,  they . 
majr^sacrifice  psychological 

Zm  ^ shew  fcrcetf 

^sence  but,  taken  togethtf, 

theyperf^tly  capture  jhe 

cairit  ofthe  times;  eachsub- 

S steady****  ****** 

a°The  fashion  images,  too. 
have  weathered  well:  an 

^RibaT  Penelope  Tree  to 


tinn  is  impeccable,  the  fluid- 
ity erf  form  Irresistibly  mod- 
on.  The  few  pictures  that 
smack  of  strained  invention 
- Sbrimpton  gamely  clutch- 
ing a parrot,  for  instance  - 
are  sustained  by  Bailey’s 
infectious  panache  and  a 
fiatr  far.  motion  and  gesture 
that  transcends  the  mere 
depiction  erf  clothes. 

..  These  qualities  also  find 
expression  to  . an  unexpected 

If  anyone  deserved 
the  hyperbole,  it 
was  surely  these 

likely  lads  of 
British photography 


quarter.  Throughout  the 
decade,  3ailey.  retmned  to- 

the  East  End  to  document 
the- child  baxess,  local  booz- 
ers and  condemned  build- 
ings of  the-  neighbourhood 
he’d  left  betond-'Rardy  seen, 
the  large-scale  colour  works 
are  among  Bailey's  finest 
photographs, . evoking  the: 
seammess  cf  toe-MHe  End 
Road  as  effortlessly  as  he 
captured  fife  sexual  energy 
of  the  Chelsea  set  Bad  he 
pursued  this  field  cf  toqnfty, 
who  knows- what  he.  might 
bare  achieved?-  - v'- 


More  than  anything,  it  Is 
this  versatility  that  sepa- 
rates Bailey  from  Donovan, 
whose  own  cause  is  particu- 
larly pooriy  served  by  a col- 
lection of  his  work  an  view 
at  the  Museum  of  London, 
ffis  first  retrospective  since 
tos  sakdde  in  1996,  it  draws 
on  more  than  lm  negatives, 
each,  displaying  the  finely 
crafted  dfedpBne  one  came 
to  associate  with  the  black- 
belt,  teetotal  “Falstaff  of 
photography”. 

Set  against  Bailey’s  hip 
exuberance,  however,  Dono- 
van's. fashion  pictures  seem 
stilted  and  dated-  commis- 
sioned, to  photograph  men- 
swear  for  Man  About  Town 
magazine  to  I960,  Donovan 
also  took  his  models  on  to 
theistredst  posing  them  by 
' slums  and  power  stations, 
only  then  to  nndenntoe  this 
cod  natnratism  by  shooting 
then  as  static  and  nnmoving 
as  any  of  Cedi  Beaton’s 
. whftegioved  mannequins. 

Perhaps  sensing  the  obso- 
lescence of  this  work,  cura- 
tor. Robin.  Muir  has 
attempted  to  position  the 
^images  within  a broader 
framework,  pitching  Dono- 
van as  an  observer  of  Lon- 
don life.  Bis  catalogue  essay 
mates  much  of  toe  photogra- 
pher's “intense  love"  of  the 
capital  and  the  show's  very 
title.  The  Eve  That  Never 
Sleeps,  suggests  a Cockney 


Stilted  and  dated?:  Fashion  for  Brides,  Park  Lane  Hotel,  KccadaiyT99S  by  Terence  Donovan 


their  inclusion  can  be 
excused.  Donovan’s  widow 
Diana  was  closely  involved 
with  organising  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  intended  as  a 
fond  tribute  to  a widely 
loved  figure.  Even  so.  do  we 
really  need  to  see  Donovan’s 
children  at  public  school  or 
rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
Rothschilds?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  his  wife  “attending 
Buzmy  Roger’s  Lilac  Ball  in 
Holland  Park”? 

Then  again,  maybe  these 
private  pictures  are  not  so 
irrelevant  Here,  after  ah,  is 
the  son  of  lorry  driver 
embraced  by  high  society,  a 
Stepney  lad  who  crossed  the 
social  divide.  In  their  own 
way,  these  images  encapsu- 
late the  1960s  as  much  as 
any  mini-skirted  model, 
charring  the  new  egalitarian- 
ism and  tumbling  of  social 
barriers  that  was  the 
decade's  most  significant 
advance.  Not  perhaps  the 
birth  of  cool,  but  certainly 
the  birth  of  opportunity. 


flon&ur,  roaming  the  streets 
with  his  camera.  Chronicling 
the  city  in  the  style  of  Bras- 
saTs  nocturnal  portraits  of 
pre-war  Paris. 

The  pictures  themselves 
sit  uneasily  with  this  notion 
of  a photographic  Pepys. 
Donovan  had  little  interest 
in  documentary  work  (“I 
don't  really  want  to  report 
on  fife,”  he  once  explained) 
and  his  indifference  is  duly 
reflected  with  a series  of  flat 
uninspired  shop-fronts  and 
half-hearted  photo-essays 
about  Soho  strippers  and  an 
anarchist  commune. 

Ear  all  its  aims  of  cement- 
ing Donovan's  reputation. 
The  That  Never  Sleeps 
attests  only  to  sad  decline. 
Although  his  profile 
remained  high  for  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life,  it  was 
largely  due  to  lucrative  com- 
mercial work  where  his  tech- 
nical expertise  was  highly 
valued.  The  "creative"  pho- 


tographs from  this  period 
are  sobering  affairs:  a desul- 
tory lingerie  shoot  to  Park 
Lane  Hotel;  a cosy  portrait 
of  Kenneth  Williams  and  his 
mother  Louie  that  gives  no 
hint  of  their  complex,  co- 
dependent  relationship. 

Partly,  of  course,  this  fall 
from  grace  was  generational 
But  it  was  hastened  by  an 
inherent  conservatism  in 
Donovan's  work.  Like  Bai- 
ley, Donovan  actually  came 
of  age  in  the  1950s,  got 
hooked  on  photography  dur- 
ing National  Service  and 
was  more  in  tune  with  capi- 
talism than  the  countercul- 
ture. By  the  1980s,  it  was  no 
surprise  to  find  him  taking 
the  official  engagement  por- 
traits of  Prince  Andrew  and 
Sarah  Ferguson.  Prestigious, 
yes,  but  hardly  cutting  edge. 

The  sense  of  staidness  is 
emphasised  by  a final  set  of 
rather  pointless  family  pho- 
tographs. To  some  degree. 


‘David  Bailey  - Birth  of  the 
Cool’  is  at  toe  Barbican  Art 
Gallery  (April  iSJune  27). 
‘Terence  Donovan  - The  Bye 
That  Never  Sleeps:  London 
Photographs’  U at  the 
Museum  of  London  until 
August  1. 
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TOMWAITS 

Mule  Variations 
Epitaph  Records 


It  does  not  take  long,  on 
Tom  Waits’s  first  new 
release  for  naarly  seven 
years,  to  be  retounersed  to 
the  grizzled  Californian’s 
eccentric  musical  universe: 
the  very  first  bats  of  Mule 
Variations  emit  an  ugly  per- 
cussive noise  which  is  near- 
impossible  to  identify.  Is  it 
ethnlc7  Industrial?  Some- 
thing afoot  in  the  CD 
player? 

It  turns  out  to  be  an  old 
recording  of  the  artist 
screaming  and  banging  on  a 
chest  of  drawers.  Waits 
lorn  to  pitch  to  the  fertile 
no-man’s  land  between  the 
home-made  and  the  obscure. 
“Surrurallsm"  Is  how  he 
describes  It,  and  it’s  not  a 
bad  summation;  there  has 
always  been  the  cowboy  and 
the  avant-gardist  in  his 
music,  for  every  swaying 
shanty  a dissonant,  difficult 
piece  of  Art 

Mule  Variations  is,  well, 
more  of  the  same.  The 
album’s  sequencing  is 
eleven  it  lurches  from  one 
extreme  of  his  musical  per- 
sonality to  the  other  with 
aplomb,  so  that  he  con- 
stantly surprises  us.  From 
the  ironic  nrasings  of  “Big 
in  Japan”,  through  the 
manic  distortions  of  “Low- 
side  of  the  Road”,  to  the 
Springsteenesque  romanti- 
cism of  "Hold  On";  how 
Waits  loves  to  play,  with  Ids 
voice,  his  characters,  his 
cute,  disturbing  lines  {The 
dice  is  laughing  at  the  man 
that  he  thro  wed"). 

His  fans  — and  this  album 
will  not  win  him  any  con- 
verts ~ will  doubtless  prefer 
one  side  of  Waits  to  the 
other;  I have  always  gone 
with  the  schmaltzy,  booze- 
soaked  ballads  of  his  earlier 
period,  and  there  are  splen- 
did examples  on  Mule  Varia- 
tions. “Pony"  is  a craggy 
wanderer’s  lament,  gravel- 


voiced, full  of  references 
which  manage  to  be  quotid- 
ian and  mythic  at  toe  same 
time  (“I  wish  1 was  home  in 
Evelyn’s  Kitchen  with  old 
Gyp  curled  around  my  feet”) 
and  magical  playing  from 
the  three-piece  {pump  organ, 
dobro  and  mouth  harp) 
band. 

“Picture  to  a Frame”  is  a 
gorgeous,  unaffected  love 
song;  "Georgia  Lee"  is 
angry  and  righteous.  But 
there  is  plenty  of  the  mis- 
chievous Waits,  too.  “Black 
Market  Baby”  is  seemingly 
written  entirely  round  the 
admittedly  good  line  “She’s 
a diamond  that  wants  to 
stay  coal",  while  “Filipino 
Box  Spring  Hog",  driven  by 

long-time  collaborator  Marc 
ttibotfe  guitar  and  a fleet  of 
typically  beserk  images,  is 
Beefhearttan  bluster  at  its 
best 

There  are  some  false  notes 
on  this  generous  (over  70 
minutes)  album.  However 
post-ironic  we  have  become, 
no  one  under  the  age  of  75 
should  start  a song  with 
“Well  I woke  up  this  morn- 
ing” (“Cold  Water"),  while 
"What’s  He  Building”  is  a 
mordant  monologue  more 
successful  to  conception 
than  execution. 

But  It  is  good  to  wel- 
come back  the  misfits,  twi- 
light hucksters  and  existen- 
tial heroes  who  litter 
Wai far’s  songs  (most  co- writ- 
ten with  Us  wife  Kathleen 
Brennan). 

There  was  a time  when 
one  feared  for  Waits's 
attachment  to  dime-store 
romance  and  heroic  failure, 
worried  that  the  evfl  spirits 
he  relentlessly  conjured 
("There  ain’t  no  devil, 
there’s  just  God  when  he’s 
drank,")  would  finally  firing 
him  down.  Mule  Variations 
finds  him  mostly  in  mel- 
lower waters,  although 
there  is  no  one  you  would 
rather  hear  rough  up  a 
melody  than  this  curious, 
charismatic  poet  of  dis- 
location. 

Mule  Variations  is  released 
on  April  19 
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Juggernauts 
with  vast 
powers  of 
attraction 


An  apprehensive  Gillian  Tett  tries  to  uncover  the 
roots  of  the  popularity  of  Japan’s  outsize  sumo  stars 


T 
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Mitoizumi  wobbles  with  180kg  of 
fleshy  Intent,  according  to  the 
official  weight  statistics  in 
Japan's  Sumo  World  magazine. 

But  as  he  waddled  into  the  ring 
to  compete  in  a sumo  contest  in 
Osaka  last  month,  even  this  star- 
tling figure  seemed  an  underesti- 
mate. His  huge  paunch  stuck  out 
like  a half-deflated  balloon.  His 
limp  breasts  dangled  Tiny  eyes 
peeked  out  between  swollen 
cheeks.  Even  his  toes  looked 
strangely  inflated 

“He's  my  favourite!"  squealed 
Tomoko,  a pink-faced  young  Jap- 


sion  who  married  Takanahana, 
who  with  bis  brother  Wakano- 
hana,  ha«;  the  coveted  highest- 
ranking  title  of  yokozuna.  But 
before  Keiko,  there  was  Rie  Miya- 
zawa.  the  famous  young  actress 
who  was  also  engaged  to  Takano- 
hana  - before  being  controver- 
sially ditched 

Although  these  liaisons  provide 
good  copy  for  Japan's  more  scur- 
rilous magazines,  they  also  cre- 
ate questions  that  are  never  aired 
in  polite  company  in  Japan.  Is  a 
man  like  Mitoizumi,  in  other 
words,  really  a genuine  sex  sym- 


Mix-, 


anese  girl  who  announced  herself  bol?  Are  180kg  wobbles  what 


as  an  “office  worker",  as  she  sat 
half  a stadium  away  from  Mito- 
izumi in  the  cheaper  seats  at  the 
Osaka  gym. 

Wearing  a neat  mini-dress,  she 
was  slim,  dainty,  and  clutched 
the  latest  in  female  sumo-watch- 
ing  chic  - a pair  of  pink  binocu- 
lars. 

‘'Wow!"  squeaked  her  two 
friends  breathlessly,  as  Mito- 
izumi chucked  ceremonial  salt 

into  the  air  amid  roars  from  the 
crowd  Tomoko  giggled  again. 
“He’s  really  something,  isn't  he?” 

On  my  first  trip  to  a sumo  con- 
test, l barely  dared  respond. 
Watching  a sumo  wrestler  com- 
pete for  the  first  time  in  the  flesh 
is  an  experience  that  evokes  a 
mixture  of  horror,  voyeurism  and 
sheer  awe. 

It  is  not  simply  that  they  are 
far  bigger  than  the  cold  statistics 
or  the  television  screen  can  cap- 
ture. Nor  is  it  that  sumo  appears 
to  turn  European  sensibilities 
about  the  human  body  upside 
down  - fat  men  in  Europe  might 
cover  their  bulk  with  baggy 
T-shirts;  sumo  wrestlers,  by  con- 
trast. flaunt  it  with  scanty  loin- 
cloths tied  round  their  bellies 
and  buttocks  at  the  least  flatter- 
ing angles. 

Instead  the  most  striking  facet 
of  the  sumo  world  to  a non-Japa- 
nese eye  is  the  reaction  of  Japa- 
nese women.  Japan,  after  all,  has 
made  a virtue  of  minimalist  good 
taste.  Its  women  are  either  natu- 
rally skinny,  or  feverishly  con- 
suming diet  products  with  names 
such  as  “Calorie  Mate". 

But  six  times  a year,  as  the 
hefty  sumo  men  battle  in  their 
traditional  tournaments,  they  are 
treated  with  the  kind  of  rever- 
ence European  or  US  women 
accord  to  a sex  symbol  or  screen 
god  “The  wrestlers  are  seen  like 
a rock  star  or  movie  star,  I sup- 
pose,” says  Andrew  Adams,  edi- 
tor of  Sumo  World,  who  esti- 
mates that  25  per  cent  of  his 
readers  are  female. 

This  clearly  stands  the  wres- 
tlers in  good  stead:  outside  the 
stadium,  they  have  a penchant 
for  marrying  famous  and  beauti- 
ful models,  actresses  or  singers. 

There  is  Sumika,  for  example, 
the  skinny  ex-model  wife  of  the 
290kg  former  star  wrestler  Koni- 
shih-i.  There  is  Seiko,  the  pretty 
ex-anchorwoman  on  Fuji  Televi- 

MODERN  LIFE 


dainty  female  Japanese  really 
want? 

Some  observers  think-  not  UI 
don’t  think  that  most  Japanese 
women  generally  find  sumo  wres- 
tlers or  Eat  men  attractive  - it's 
only  a certain  sort  of  woman,  a 
small  number”  insists  Katsuto 
Tai,  editor  of  the  Japanese  edi- 
tion of  the  women’s  magazine 
Marie  Claire.  “But  everyone 
knows  that  sumo  wrestlers  can 
make  a lot  of  money,"  he  adds 
with  a smile.  “They  can  give  a 
wife  a nice  life.” 

And  aside  from  mercenary 
motives,  there  is  the  attraction  of 
fame.  Sumo  “characters”  such  as 
Takanohana  and  Wakanohana 
receive  the  type  of  prurient 
media  coverage  in  Japan  the  Brit- 
ish papers  give  to  royalty. 

“Being  married  to  a sumo  wres- 
tler twwns  that  there  is  a lot  of 
publicity,"  confesses  Megumi 
Nagaoko,  wife  of  Wakamatsu 
Oyakata,  a former  azeki  (or  sec- 
ond-highest rank)  sumo  wrestler 
who  is  now  retired  and  runs  his 
own  “stable"  for  training  sumo 
wrestlers  in  Tokyo. 

“All  the  media  attention  is  dif- 
ficult - maybe  that  is  why  it 
suits  some  actresses,”  she  adds 
with  an  embarrassed  laugh,  an 
elegant  figure  in  her  black  polo 
neck  and  dainty  pearl  earrings. 

But  cash  and  fame  do  not 
explain  all  the  attraction.  For  as 
the  giggles  suggest,  the  sumo 
wrestlers  themselves  have  a fan 
club  among  some  women  in 
Japan  at  least.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  male  fat  does  not  carry 
the  stigma  it  might  in  western 
countries.  “In  Japan  we  never 
i-titnk  fot  men  are  bad  - we  think 
they  look  soft  and  tender  and 


j'l 


ordinary  mortals  from  sporting 
such  locks,  is  luxuriously  mas- 
saged each  day  with  special  ails. 

“After  they  have  put  this  spe- 
cial oil  in  it  takes  a whole  bottle 
of  shampoo  to  get  it  out," 


Watching  a sumo  wrestler  compete  for  the  first 
time  in  the  flesh  is  an  experience  that  evokes 
a mixture  of  horror,  voyeurism  and  sheer  awe 


generous.”  Tai  admits. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the 
sheer  attention  the  sumo  men 
give  to  personal  grooming.  They 
are  whispered  to  have  baby  soft 
skin,  as  a result  of  their  rich  diet 
And  their  long  hair,  a potent 
sumo  symbol  since  the  19th  cen- 
tury Japanese  leadership  banned 


explains  Nagaoka.  “It's  a wonder- 
ful smell  - 1 could  smell  it  on  my 
babies  long  after  my  husband 
had  held  them." 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  single 
attraction  is  that  sumo  wrestlers 
can  still  offer  a vision  of  a tradi- 
tional man  who  is  prepared  to 
protect  his  family.  ”1  do  not  think 


sumo  wrestlers  are  ordinary  pin- 
ups in  the  modern  sense,” 
Nagaoko  explains.  “But  I think 
they  are  a symbol  of  what  is  good 
about  old,  traditional  Japan.” 

In  her  case,  for  example,  her 
photograph  was  given  to  Waka- 
matsu 13  years  ago  when  she  was 
a 22-year-old  office  worker  at 
Fujitsu,  the  electronics  group. 
Wakamatsu,  who  has  heavy,  pug- 
llke  features,  promptly  proposed, 
in  traditional  omiai  - or 
“arranged  marriage"  - style. 

“We  never  met  each  other  by 
ourselves  before  we  married,  but 
be  used  to  call  me  by  telephone,” 
she  explains.  “His  officials  said 
‘the  master  is  someone  you  can 
trust’  - so  I decided  to  trust  him. 
And  I am  very  happy." 

Her  choice  has  not  led  to  an 
entirely  carefree  life.  Aside  from 
cooking  endless  meals  for  her 


husband,  who  eats  10  dishes  at 
each  sitting,  she  also  helps  care 
for  the  dozen  young  boys  who 
live  full-time  at  the  stable. 
Though  she  has  put  Wakamatsu 
on  a diet  since  his  retirement,  to 
reduce  his  weight  from  180kg  to  a 
mere  120kg,  this  has  actually 
complicated  her  cooking  load. 

But  this  is  unlikely  to  deter 
some  sumo  fens.  “With  these 
times  of  recession  I think  the 
popularity  of  omiai  may  be  actu- 
ally rising,"  says  Tai.  “Women 
want  same  security." 

And  true  or  not  the  Japanese 
female  fens  who  are  now  waiting 
for  the  next  sumo  tournament 
next  month  can  find  at  least 
some  comfort  though  Mitoizumi 
performed  poorly  in  the  Osaka 
round,  he  is,  at  least  still  single. 

Additional  reporting  by  Mit- 
suko  Matsutani 


Dear  Mum,  No  worries,  Killing  Fields  just  fascinating . . . 

Keeping  contact  by  e-mail  was  a godsend  for  Pat  Walker  when  her  son  backpacked  in  Asia  But  then  the  messages  stopped 


My  son  is  travelling  through 
south-east  Asia  and  Australasia 
and,  thankq  to  his  e-mail 
messages.  I feel  as  If  I am  with 
him  much  of  the  time.  But 
sometimes  1 wonder  whether  it 
might  be  preferable  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark. 

It  all  began  on  Christmas  Eve 
1997  at  Heathrow  Airport  on  the 
outskirts  of  London.  My  son 
Luke  emerged  from  customs  Into 
the  arrivals  ball  full  of  ideas. 

“I’ve  got  some  fantastic  plans, 
mum,”  he  said.  Tm  going  to  taka 
an  extended  holiday.” 

“Great,"  I said.  “How 
extended?”  He  had  just  had  a 
fortnight  in  San  Francisco  with 
an  old  school-friend  and 
Christmas  and  new  year  holidays 
stretched  ahead. 

“Well,  more  like  indefinite, 
really There  followed  a tactical 
silence.  “I  did  go  straight  to  uni 
from  school  then  straight  into 
work.  Most  people  take  a year 
out,  so  I thought  Td  have  mine 
now."  He  paused.  “Well,  it  might 
actually  be  a bit  more  than  a 
year.  But  I have  worked  for  three 
years  and  I’ve  got  all  that 
experience  behind  me.” 

He  was  planning  to  ditch  his 
job  - the  one  he  had  been  so 


lucky  to  get  only  a few  months 
after  graduating. 

"Anyway,  just  get  e-mail  and 
HI  keep  in  touch.  There's 
nothing  to  worry  about.  I'm  not 
going  anywhere  dangerous.” 
“Really?  Where  exactly  are  you 
going?” 

“Well.  Cambodia  for  the  first 
ever  elections  in  July.  Then  Laos, 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  I might 
chill  out  for  a bit  in.  Thailand 
then  go  on  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  I expect  I’ll  have  run  out 
of  money  by  then,  so  HI  need  to 
work  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  keep  going.” 

A month  later  he  had  given  in 
his  notice  at  work  and  to  the 
landlord  of  his  shared  London 
house,  acquired  work  visas  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
organised  immunisation  against 
all  known  diseases,  bought  a 
rucksack  and  made  lists  headed 
“Do"  and  “Buy". 

My  husband  was  scathing 
about  having  e-mail  instalTuri  on 
our  ancient  computer.  “How  is  he 
ever  going  to  find  anywhere  to 
e-mail  you  from  In  Cambodia?” 
he  asked,  reasonably  enough. 

I had  it  Installed  anyway  and 
Indeed  the  e-mails  came 
reassuringly  regularly  from 


“paradise"  islands  in  Thailand, 
and  from  Laos:  “Brilliant  - lots 
of  tiny  villages;  floating  down  the 
Mekong  on  giant  rubber  tyres. 
Thailand  one  side,  Laos  the 
other.  No  one  about  except  a few 
chilled-out  rice  farmers.  Big 
caves  to  explore  and  waterfalls  to 
climb  and  jump  off.  Going  to 
Cambodia.  Speak  to  you  soon.” 

Then  the  messages  stopped. 
This  was  the  moment  I first 
began  to  doubt  the  value  of 
e-mail.  If  I had  only  been 
expecting  the  odd  card,  posted  in 
a remote  village  every  now  and 
again.  I would  not  have  worried. 
Instead.  I was  being  driven 
frantic  by  the  lack  of  messages. 
The  silence  lasted  nearly  six 
weeks. 

Then,  there  it  was  - a message 
from  my  boy.  “Hi  ma.  Don’t 
worry,  we’ve  managed  to  get  out 
of  Cambodia!  Fascinating  and 
scary.  Totally  anarchic.  Guns  in 
the  hostel.  Locals  hanging  round 
wanting  to  show  us  the  Willing 
Fields.  Went  on  the  back  of  some 
motorbikes  to  look  at  a shooting 
range.  Bit  unwilling  but  not  keen 
on  upsetting  the  locals.  A 
policeman  sold  me  his  badge  for 
a dollar  and  we  bought  some 
bullets  for  an  AK47  for  three 


dollars.  We  fired  them  on  this 
range  ami  took  pictures  of  one 
another  bolding  the  AKs. 

“A  mad  American  paid  $40  to 
shoot  at  a cow  with  a 
rocket-launcher  but  luckily 
missed.  Apparently  the  gun  is 
fixed  so  no  one  ever  hits  the  cow. 
It’s  worth  too  much  to  its 
owners.  Jim  [his  friend  since 
nursery  school  days],  threw  a 
hand  grenade  into  a pond  and  we 
took  a picture  of  it  going  off.  Talk 
to  you  soon.” 

There  were  tears  of  joy  and 
then  suddenly  a sick  feeling.  The 
message  was  dated  the  previous 
day.  Yesterday  he  was  fine.  But 
where  was  he  now? 

There  was  no  further 
communication  for  three  weeks.  I 
concentrated  on  not  panicking 
and  limited  my  logging-on  to 
once  a day. 

Then  came:  “Last  three  weeks 
have  flown  by.  Just  over  a week 
on  a collection  of  99  tiny  tropical 
islands.  White  sands,  palm  trees, 
green  waters  and  no  one  around. 
Just  me  and  Jim,  two  fishermen, 
one  cook  and  a bloke  who  owns 
some  huts  to  kip  in.  Swimming 
and  swinging  fa  the  hammock  by 
day.  We  taught  them  some  card 
games  in  the  evenings  for 


entertainment  Total  bliss.” 

By  now  the  money  was 
running  low  and  Jim  returned  to 
the  UK  to  start  his  job  with  a 
City  law  firm. 

Hie  next  e-mail  came  from 
Hong  Kong  on  Luke's  birthday. 
“Had  a good  birthday  hanging 
out  on  the  beach  reading  a book 
you'd  given  me  - which  I enjoyed 
very  much. 

“Funny  moment  at  the  airport 
waiting  to  board  my  plane 
coming  here  from  Singapore. 
People  at  the  next  departure  gate 
were  heading  for  Heathrow.  It 
was  a strange  moment  wondering 
which  side  of  the  world  I really 
wanted  to  be  heading  for. 
Thoughts  of  Australia  next  week 
and  good  weather  kept  me  here.” 

A few  days  later  he  and  two 
lads  he  had  met  in  a hostel  in 
Sydney’s  Kings  Cross  district 
(“grotty  hostel,  seedy  area  - 
drugs  and  prostitutes”)  had 
moved  into  a rented  flat  in 
Darling  Harbour,  found  jobs  and 
settled  down  to  normal  life  with 
an  address  and  a telephone 
number. 

For  the  first  time  fa  io  months 
those  three  magic  words,  YOU 
Have  MAIL,  have  lost  their  1 
potency. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


P 


When  do  we 
have  a legal 
right  to  bomt 

David  Wedgwood  Benn  is  hopeful  about 
enforcement  of  the  international  rule  ot  taw 


The  extradition  proceedings 
against  General  Augusto  Pino- 
chet of  Chile  have  already  pro- 
duced one  result  of  enormous 
importance.  They  have  created  a 
new  public  awareness  of  the  real- 
ity of  international  law. 

The  Nato  bombing  of  Serbia, 
however,  has  raised  another 
issue  of  international  law  which 
still  gets  less  attention  than  it 
deserves:  in  what  circumstances 
is  it  legally  permissible  for  one 
state  or  group  of  states  to  use 
force  against  another?  Is  this 
essentially  a matter  for  discretion 
or  are  there  any  binding  rules? 

The  issue  arose  last  August 
when  the  US  bombed  alleged  ter- 
rorist bases  in  Afghanistan  and 
Sudan  in  reprisal  for  the  bomb 
attacks  on  the  US  embassies  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania.  The 
Anglo-American  homhing  of  Iraq 
highlighted  the  issue  even  more 
sharply.  And  perhaps  even  more 
important  in  the  long  run  is  the 
plan  to  give  Nato  a new  strategic 
concept,  now  that  the  cold  war  is 
over. 

This,  too,  has  international 
legal  implications.  How  for  can 
one  alliance  unilaterally  assmrae 
the  role  of  world  policeman? 

These  questions  are  of  more 
than  theoretical  importance. 
Laws  of  whatever  kind  have  to  be 
developed  with  at  least  a mini- 
mum of  consistency.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  US  had  the  legal  right  to 
bomb  Sudan  last  summer,  did 
Britain  have  a similar  right  to 

The  right  of  self-defence 
does  not  include  an 
unlimited  right  to  hit 
back -even  under 
severe  provocation 


bomb  Libya  in  reprisal  for  the  ovo  tragedy  as  a first  s 
downing  of  the  flight  over  towards  decoupling  Nato  £r 
Lockerbie?  the  UN. 

In  several  respects  stales  and  If  Nato  is  indeed  to  free  it 
individual  citizens  have  similar  from  the  constraint  of  the  UN 
rights,  including  that  of  self-de-  will  need  more  than  a new  r 
fence.  An  individual  threatened  sion  statement  - because  \ 
with  mugging  or  faced  with  a original  Nato  treaty  is  expres 
neighbour  from  hell  is  entitled  to  linked  to  the  UN  Charter.  Arti 
take  counter-measures  without  7,  fa  particular,  states  that 
■waiting  for  the  police  to  arrive,  treaty  shall  in  no  way  be  ini 
But  the  measures  must  be  preted  as  affecting  obligatli 
strictly  proportionate  to  the  under  the  UN  Charter,  and 
threat.  reaffirms  the  “primary  respoi 

And  any  individual  who  over-  bility  of  the  Security  Council" 
steps  the  permitted  limits  of  self-  the  maintanaTyo  of  if  1 
defence  can  get  into  the  most  intention  is  to  change  this,  tl 
serious  trouble.  the  treaty  itself  will  require  n 

International  law  is,  of  course,  cal  amendment, 
on  a different  footing,  since  there  Some  people  may  try  to  just 
is  no  permanent  mechanism  for  such  a change  on  the  groin 
enforcement.  that  the  UN  is  paralysed  by  1 

But  it  could  acquire  such  a Russian  veto  on  the  Secur 
mechanism,  so  long  as  the  great  Council.  But  this  need  not 
powers  voluntarily  comply.  In  insuperable.  If  Nato  to 

the  post-cold-war  world,  where  acting  fa  the  name  of  the  inter, 
conflicts  are  largely  regional  and  tional  community  it  can  stSD  si 
do  not  involve  great  power  rival-  a vote  fa  the  UN  General  Asst 
ries,  the  prospects  for  an  interna-  bly. 

tional  rale  of  law  should,  in  the-  And  if  it  claims  to  have  ml 
ory  at  least,  have  improved.  national  law  on  its  side,  there 

Provided  the  main  powers  

agree  among  themselves  on  how 

to  deal  with  regional  conflicts  (as  There  are  influential 

happened  in  the  1991  Gulf  war) 

nity  arise* nnlll0l*r  0pp0Itu'  forces  hoping  to  use  the 

It  becomes  possible  for  the  first  KOSOVO  tragedy  as  a first 
time  to  achieve  a combination  of  or 

force  and  law  on  the  world  scene.  Step  towards  decoimlinv 
This  was  a theme  powerfully  wvuupung 

developed  by  Senator  Daniel  NatO  from  the  UN 

Moynihan.  a farmer  US  ambassa-  

dor  to  the  United  Nations,  fa  his  ' 

S?n1^ntoc°/W°ampub'  ”‘“”8  prevent  it  rafentagfc, 
theniles  governing  the 

use  of  force  by  states  are  the  sub-  ered  to  give  advisorv 

tf  incomplete -set  of  principles,  present  timelSHS^ 

The  key  rales  stem  from  article  2 vant,  given  the  scalerf 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  ovo  emeS^ 

Triifch  generally  outlaws  the  use  run  they  wSPhare*  tcT  be  sorted 

offeree  in  settling  disputes  and  out  And  in  any  case.  iiSS? 

from  article  51  which  recognises  tional  law  is  far  fmSfh5tenla" 

the  “inherent  right”  of  states  to  thTdJSL?  ^h??0£S2f 

self-defence.  The  latter  right  rep-  Europe,  which  adhSff11  of 

resents  the  only  clear-cut  case  in  human  rights 

which  a state  can  use  force  uni-  beyond  the^^rildest^ex^S^^ 

laterally  Apart  from  that,  tha  ot  tZe 

only  clearly  established  right  to  it  now  embiSSVo 

oaefcrrafr  unto- the  attthortty  «^«d»T.£SE£ 

In  the  past,  the  west  has  usu-  to  Vladivostok,  Eur°Pe 

afiy  complied  with  these  rales,  able  has  been*  the*  £2“*# 
The  setting  up  of  Nato  in  1949,  Amnesty  fatlrnatiouS  thf 
the  Korean  war  of  1950  and  the  human  rights  Tn„  U?1! 
1991  Gulf  war  were  all  fully  josti-  played  a key  nart  Whf wh*ch 
fied  under  the  UN  Charter  by  the  case  a Pa*  fa  the  Pinochet 
right  of  self-defence.  ati  ^ 

The  Nato  presence  in  Bosnia  print. *** 
afeo  hM  a firm  legal  basis,  hav-  ST  will  to 
mg  been  sanctioned  both  by  the  law  there  still 
UN  Security  Council  and  by  tbe 

Bosnian  government.  And  it  Is  sustained  Zljne£Ua'  Without 
wrarfli  recalling  flrat  in  IseoTuS  Si°y  IuSfion»S1UBI,ort- 
after  the  American  embassy  staff  never  have  could 

fa  Tehran  had  taSto  k du- 

tage  President  Jimmy  Carter  wfafhave  011 


Beagan  years,  therej ras  asdj 
SXn  the  US  attitude  tawarib 

international  law  - « 
clearly  demonstrates-  In  the  past, 
^ofated  out,  the  US  faribeen 

finSy  committed  to 

world  rule  of  law  - m pnndple 
even  if  not  always  w practice 
But  this  was  eroded  for  several 
reasons.  First,  US  opinion  turned 
against  the  UK  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  anti- American  and 
anti-Israeli  tone  of  non-aligned 
states  in  the  General  Assembly- 
At  the  same  time,  American  rhet- 
oric about  the  Soviet  “evil 
empire"  created  the  entirely  mis- 
leading impression  that  wand 
communism  was  winning  the 
cold  war. 

In  1984,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  the 
then  US  representative  at  the 
UN,  went  on  record  as  saying 
that  the  US  could  not  practise 
“unilateral  compliance”  with  the 
UN  Charter  when  other  states 
violated  it  with  impunity. 

US  actions  during  this  time  - 
such  as  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
(a  member  of  the  Common- 
wealth) in  1983  on  the  pretext  of 
preventing  a Cuban  takeover  - 
all  reflected  this  diminished 
respect  for  international  law. 

It  was  also  daring  the  1980s 
that  the  US  Senate  began  refus- 
ing to  authorise  the  payment  of 
dues  owing  to  the  UN  - a clear 
breach  of  US  obligations  under 
the  UN  Charter. 

All  this  is  an  important  subtext 
to  the  Nato  intervention  in  Kos- 
ovo. Alongside  an  open  debate 
about  international  law,  there  is 
a muted  debate  as  to  whether 
international  law  really  matters. 
There  is  no  legally  dear  author- 
ity far  a “humanitarian”  use  of 
force  unsanctioned  by  the  UN. 

And  even  if  a legal  justification 
does  exist  tills  still  leaves  a big 
question  unresolved.  What  kind 
of  a precedent  is  Kosovo  meant 
to  create?  There  are  influential 
forces  which  hope  to  use  the  Kos- 
ovo tragedy  as  a first  step 
towards  decoupling  Nato  from 
the  UN. 

If  Nato  is  indeed  to  free  itself 
from  the  constraint  of  the  UN,  it 
will  need  more  than  a new  mis- 
sion statement  - because  the 
original  Nato  treaty  is  expressly 
linked  to  the  UN  Charter.  Article 
7,  in  particular,  states  that  the 
treaty  shall  fa  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  affecting  obligations 
under  the  UN  Charter;  and  it 
reaffirms  the  “primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Security  Council"  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  the 
intention  is  to  change  this,  then 
the  treaty  itself  will  require  radi- 
cal amendment 
Some  people  may  try  to  justify 
such  a change  on  the  grounds 
that  the  UN  is  paralysed  by  the 
Russian  veto  on  the  Security 
Council.  But  this  need  not  be 
insuperable,  if  Nato  elating  to  be 
acting  fa  the  name  of  the  interna- 
tional community  tt  can  stSD  seek 
a vote  in  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly. 

And  if  it  claims  to  have  inter- 
national law  on  its  side,  there  Is 

There  are  influential 


•kiI  v t*-  wo  1888  remark- 

*5“  ,been  the  rise  of 
Amnesty  Interna  tional,  the 

iJj™1.  J1**11®  sronp.  which 
pUyed  a key  part  fa  the  Pinochet 

case. 

^4  t*lls  prompts  one  final 
when  polfacians  taS 
the  will  to  defend  international 
law  there  still  remains  one  pow- 
erful agency,  the  media.  Without 
sustained  media 

Amnesty  International  2 

ate™  ^ 


rage,  x-resiaem  Jimmy  Carter  who  have  the  power  “f 

sougfa  and  won,  a judgment  international  \EFHH  S9** 
against  Iran  at  the  International  tied  by  stealth  dlsrnan- 

Court  <rf  Justice  at  The  Hague.  ■ David  Wedgwood  Bum,  *,  , 
HowTCr.  during  the  1970s  and  mer 
especially  m the  1230s  during  the  Service  SBC  Worbi 
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The  king  of  the  coups 

1 was  just  windrn?  ™ i™*  i™  nnrrmArprt  with  ^ Euro?e*D  5?  0^  ' our  nan tie  was  strong  enough 


* was  just  winding  up  my 
interview  with  supercool  Aus- 
frten  designer  Helmut  i-ang 
last  week  when  he  dropped 
the  bombshell  Right  after  ■ 
he'd  assured  me  that  if  I had  ££ 
any  more  questions  1 should-  '"** 
n’t  hesitate  to  get  in  touch  he  5 
added,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought,  “Oh,  and  I am  going 
into  partnership  with  Prada." 
“Pardon?”  was  all  1 said,  and  «* 
he  rolled  out  the  blueprint  of  3 
bis  plan.  ~ 

Prada  and  Helmut  Lang, 
each  with  a distinctly  individ- 
ual design  signature,  seem  cut 
from  the  same  maverick  cloth. 
But  if,  a month  ago,  you  bad 

asked  any  fashion  insider  to 

assess  the  probability  of  a 
joint  venture  between  the  two 
they  would  have  given  it  the 
same  odds  as  Madonna  marry- 
ing the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  emotional,  diva-driven 
world  of  fashion,  competing 
houses  do  not  jump  into  bed 
together.  Egos  aside,  the 
focused  business  sense  needed 
to  see  such  a move  through  is 
not  an  attribute  commonly 
exhibited  by  influential  design 
gurus.  (LVMH’s  Bernard 
Arnault  collects  fashion  hous- 
es like  boys  collect  marbles, 
but  tVwn,  as  dedicated  fashion 
followers,  like  to  say,  archly, 
“he's  an  accountant”.) 

ijmg  though,  has  the  ability 
to  cover  all  bases  - from  cre- 
ative to  commercial  - and  with 
flair  He  is  defining  our  age  as 
precisely  as  did  Saint  Laurent 
in  the  1970s  and  Armani  in  the 
198QS. 

For  most  of  the  1990s,  fash- 
ion has  been  summed  up  by  a 
didit  everything  old  is  new 
again.  The  notebooks  of  fash- 
ion editors  at  the  collections 
have  become  a ragbag  of  refer- 
ences and  recurring  themes:  a 
1990s  colour  palette  here,  some 
Couirtges-inspired  modernism 
.there,  with  a few  tweedy 
. ♦hingn  that  would  have  suited 
Lauren  Hutton  in  her  heyday 
thrown  in.  But  Helmut  Lang 
doesn’t  do  derivative.  He 
believes  in  designing  new 
stuff,  and  flouting  the  system. 
The  new  joint  venture  grants 

both  Prada  and  Lang  complete 

independence  in  their  design 
and  public  relations  depart- 
ments, but  the  “big.things",  as 
Tang  them  -t  such  as 
manufacturing,  distribution 
and  marketing  - will  be 
pbded.  The  flkeflbood  is;  he 
paid,  that  Patririo  Bertelfl  (Mr 
Miucda  Prada)  will  be  the 
guiding  force  behind  the  new 
company’s  operations,  “but  as 
yet  there  are  lots  of  details  to 
iron  oat. 

For  the  past  two  years, 
BerteDi  has  seened  to  be  nur- 
turing ambitions  to  create  a 
luxury  goods  group.  There 
were  several  thwarted 
attempts  to  branch  out  - the 
most  famous  was  his  move  on 
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Gucci  which 
came  to  noth- 
ing but  netted 
him  a tidy 

profit  of  5140m 
when,  he  was 
farced  to  bale 
earlier  this 
Then  about 
ir  ago,  there 
rumours  of 
making 
attempts 
into  Jfl 
Mow  he  has 
groundbreaking 


out 
year, 
a yes 
were 
Bertelfl 
fruitless 
to 

ftanrier. 


partner. 


i that  rare 
designer  who  man- 
ages . to  produce 
original  clothes  that 
don’t  make  you  look 
stupid.  His  style  is 
cutting  edge,  hut 
conforms  to  classic 
proportion -a  potent 
combination.  . The 
fashion  weary,  who 
have  been  too  uncamfcrtahte 
for  too  many  hours  in  too 
many  aeroplanes  to  bay  had 
trousers  ever  again,  buy 
Lang’s  in  multiples.  The  plain 
black  smoking  suit  be  created 
for  women  in  the  coming  win- 

ter  collection,  is  the  best  since . 
Saint  Laurent  first  conceived 
the  idea.  • 

The  space-age  theme  he 
worked  out  on  the  catwalk  for 
the  millennium  season  was  so 
appropriate  it  made  an  ate 
astra-shows  look  twee.  The 
warmed-over  futurism  of 
Pierre  Cardin  and  Conrrtges 


***'  V**  * 


look  lame  compared  with 
Lang's  big  parkas  woven  In 
solid  silver  thread,  or  bis 
featherUgbt  cashmere 

sweaters  and  utility  skirts  ■ 
with  huge,  invisible  pockets. 

While  fashion  dictates  (you 
must  have  this  bag,  you  need 
this  coat,  you  can't  get  by 
without  these  shoes),  Helmut 
Tang  suggests,  then  moves. 
“Clothes  be  good  on 

their  own  as  single  pieces,”  he  ' 
says.  “That's  radical.  In  a 
show  you  propose  your  look, 
of  course,  but  the  clothes  roust 
have  the  ability  to  be  by  them- 
selves. The  one  who  wears  ft 
mafrpg  their  personal  look.” 

Ob  yes,  that  old  chestnut. 

But  aren’t  customers  still 
hooked  an  the  designer  look? 
yfffng^g  on  to  the  fluctuating 
hemline?  Just  dying  for  pink 
to  be  the  new  black?  Things 
are  more  subtle  now,"  argues 
T^ng,  convincingly.  “Ton 
can’t  fall  back  mi  the  old  ways. 

The  borderlines  between  cou- 
ture, pr&t-a-porter  and  street 
fashion  have  disappeared.  The 
new  way  is  to  have  them  all 
merged.  Street  style  is  in  cou- 
ture, subtle  hut  very  effective. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a big 
revolution.  Fashion  Is  so  con- 
nected to  the  needs  of  people . 

. . or  should  he ...  so  it  has  to 
move  fast” 

pofng  “connected"  means 
understanding  how  irritating 
it  is  for  a woman  to  have  her 
entire  wardrobe  made  redun- 
dant overnight  by  one  Machi- 
avellian sweep  of  tailor's 
rTwUt.  Lang  understands  this, 
and  goes  against  the  grain. 

Choosing  to  refine  his  ideas 
rather  than  reinvent  every 
season,  he  takes  a risk  that 
people  will  get  bored  and  boy 

less.  But  he  has  already  been 
rewarded  for  his  freetinnking, 

with  growing  Influence  and 
commercial  success.  His  sales 
rise  and,  tiie  most  reliable  lit- 
mus te  for  success.  Ids  key 
looks  reappear  in  the  high 
street,  such  as  Aertex  vests, 
“boy-cut"  trousers  and  arid 
pink  everything- 
When  yon  have  real  about 
Helmut  Lang,  but  never  met 
him,  you  expect  some  hipper- 
tfaan-tbou  abermenscfa.  The 
race  Austrian  Woke  you  get  is 
a bit  of  a smprae.  There 
aren't  many  pictures  of  him 
around  and  he  .is  said  to  be 
unco-operative  about  having 
his  photograph  taken.  “I  don't 
took  so  good,"  he  explains-  “I 
fed  son?  for  the  photographer 
trying  to  get  something  good 
and  so  1 fed  awkward  and 
can’t  give  anything  in  front  of 
the  camera.**  - 

He  could  always  do  what 
“shy"  fa«hionistas  do  and 
wear  dak  glasses  all  the  time, 
but  I hare  neve-  seen  him  in 
any.  He  doesn’t  even  do  the 
triumphal  march  tiring  down 
the  catwalk  at  the  aid  of  his 
stows. 

Heaven  knows,  ft  is  not  for 
want  of  encouragement  from 
the  bandklappiBg  hordes. 
Instead.  Lang  gives  a quick 
nod  and  a wave  as  be  peeps 

out  from  the  back  of  these*. 

• He  doesn't  hang  out  with  the 
“in’*  crowd,  don't  wait  to  be 
in  a ghetto,"  he  says.  “H*s 
unhealthy,  whether  it’s  a 

ghetto  mTTbimking  ghetto  or 
whatever.” 

And  his  front  row  is  not  full 
of  carefuBy  selected  edefan- 
ties.  “We  are  actually  dressing 
a lot  erf  famous  people  at  the 
moment,"  be  says  matter  of 
foctly,  “hot  we  don’t  do  it  for 
publicity.  I like  them  to  be  in 
the  shop,  enjoying  the  clothes 
and  buying  them  but  I don  t 

court  than.  The  one  to  have  is 

different  eveiy  year  so  just  as 
socn  as  you  make  a ctmnec- 
tton  with  someone  you’d  have 
to  be  off  chasing  another,  so  I 
don't  do  SL” 

Lang  speaks  slowly,  teen  to 
what  to  says  and 


say  what  to 
means.  There 
is  lots  of 
silence,  and 
chuckling,  as 
be  considers 
the  best  way 
to  express 
himself.  But 
then  to  comes 
from  Vienna, 
the  tome  of 
coffee-drink- 
ing thinkers. 

Compulsive 
conversation- 
alists and  high- 
er-plane inhabi- 
tants such  as 
Wittgenstein. 

Jung  and  Freud 

are  his  local 
heritage. 

“I  really  try  to 
share  my  real 
thoughts."  says 
Lang.  “Designer 
soundbites  make  things  so 
ample.  I think  it  sounds  child- 
ish. When  I read  that  someone 
says  they  love  to  dress  strong 
women.  1 wonder  what  that  s 
all  about  It’s  so  much  more 
complex-" 

Lang  was  brought  up  in  the 
Austrian  Alps  by  bis  grand- 
mother and  grand-fother,  who 
made  Miring  boots.  At  10  he 
moved  to  Vienna,  where  to 
lived  until  two  years  ago. 
showing  his  collections  twice 
a year  in  Paris.  Since  his 
debut  in  1966,  Lang  has  been 
vital  viewing  for  the  fashion 
press,  many  of  whom  he  has 
infuriated  with  his  choice  erf 
small,  tow-key  venues  that 
could  accommodate  only  a 
fraction  of  those  who  wanted 
to  come.  For  tto  privileged 
few,  tto  experience  was  about 
as  comfortable  as  rush  hour 
on  an  unteEronnd  train  dur- 
ing a wark-to-rule. 

Two  years  ago.  having  pro- 
gressively moved  more  and 
more  of  his  business  to  New 
Tort,  to  decided  to  move  him- 
self there  too.  For  many, 
Lang's  move  was  puzzling. 
How  could  he  shun  Paris, 
where  the  creative  cutting 
edge  is  nurtured,  far  New 
York,  where  fashion  is  notori- 
ously driven  by  tto  bottom 
line?  Wouldn’t  it  spell  change- 
fbr-the-worse  at  Helmut  Lang 
Inc?  He  says  emphatically:  “I 
to  New  York  as  a com- 
plete person  already.  FA 
progress  from  there.  I’m  vesy 


European  obviously,  but  the 
approach  to  work  will . not 
change." 

In  New  York,  Lang  believes, 
he  is  positioned  at  thefhlcnnn 
of  fashion’s  next  big  thing.  He 
t-TifnicB  American  fashion's 
heritage  has  as  much  if  not 
more  to  offer  than  Parisian. 
“Lots  of  modem  clothing 
stems  from  the  American 

sportswear  tradition,  ft  has  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the 
way  we  dress  today,  not  nec- 
essarily the  designer  stuff  but 
the  things  that  come  from  pop- 
ular culture.  Something  sim- 
ple like  the  white  T-shirt  has 
become  the  most  basic  gar- 
ment worldwide.” 

But  just  arriving  in  New 
York  could  never  have  been 
Mwingti  for  Lang.  He  went  fur- 
ther and  challenged,  the  fash- 
ion system.  For  Ms  first  New 
York  season,  tong  decided  not 
to  show  his  collection,  on  the 
catwalk  at  all,  and  instead 
hiked  CD-Roms  to  fashion  edi- 
tors who  were  expecting  tick- 
ets. Then,  while  most  fashion 
houses  remain  wary  of  tto 
*****  web,  Lang  made  it  a priority 
V.;  ;•  to  publish  pictures  of  the  new 
season's  entire  collection  an 
tto  internet  within  days  cf  it 
■’■jj-e  appearing  on  the  catwalk. 

•■-.r"-  There  are  pundits  who  are 
* stai  scratching  their  heads 
. f * over  that  one,  but  Lang  does 

; not  think  it  complicated. 
“Fashion  is  very  exposed  in 

- the  media.”  he  says.  “But 
. - there  was  no  platform  to  show 

tto  complete  work  to  tto  pub- 

- Me.  When  an  artist  shows 

§ work,  tto  critics  are  invited  to 

the  private  view  and  they  pub- 
lish their  opinions,  and  then 
the  public  can  came  to  make 
up  their  own  mind.  But  tto 
public  only  ever  has  access  to 
an  interpretation  of  a collec- 
tion, whether  it  be  on  TV,  in 
the  press  or  even  in  tto  shops. 
Normally  ft’s  edited.  Eventual- 
ly oar  site  will  be  a shopping 
fedfity  for  items  that  are  easy 
to  fit. 

Then, 


for  his  second  New 
York  season,  Lang  upended 
the  foshfon  calendar  by  taking 
tto  unilateral  decision  to  show 
Ms  collection  in  advance  of 

the  European  coflections  (New 

York  normally  comes  last  in 
ftw  nf  Milan,  1 reirion  and 

Paris).  . 

Donna  Karan  and  Calvin 
in  pin  almost  instantly 
announced  they  would  join 
him,  and  most  New  Yrak 
designers  then  agreed  they  too 
would  show  early  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  collective 


might  cf  a 
multi-bil- 
lion dollar 
industry  just 
fell  in 
behind  the 
Austrian 
JfiC*  newcomer 

•VT?.X  with  aSlOCBn 

V'i  turnover.  If 

anyone  still 
doubted 
Lang's  influ- 
ence, they 
soon  got  the 
picture. 

Did  Helmut 
ever  doubt 
his  New  York 
gamble? 
“Mmmmm,” 
he  ponders, 
“when  you 
make  a big 
move  you  have 
to  detach  from 
all  that  is  old. 
Otherwise  I think 
ft  would  kill  you ...  Iwas  sur- 
prised that  CK  and  DK  decided 
so  quickly  to  show  at  tto  same 

time  as  me,"  (to  breaks  off  to 


chuckle),  “and  1 was  amazed 
our  m>me  was  strong  enough 
to  do  that” 

T-ang  has  worked  hard  to 
spur  his  company  from  cult  to 
commercial  success.  He  is 
opening  more  stores  and 
bringing  sales  and  PR  in- 
house  to  a flagship  building  cm 
SoHo's  Mercs'  Street  Helmut 
T^ng  eye-wear  is  being 
launched  at  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  first  scents,  one  for 
women  and  one  for  men,  are 
scheduled  to  appear  at  tto  end 
of  the  year. 

Maybe,  under  Ms  affable 
exterior  whirls  the  mind  of  a 
ruthless  strategist?  Lang 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
“10-year  plan".  “1  don’t  have 
at  aH  Many  questions  1 
have  been  asked  about  the 
future  I can’t  answer  properly 
because  I'm  not  into  long-term 
prediction.  Life  and  circum- 
stances have  so  much  to  say 
cm  the  way." 

With  Patrizio  Bertelli  ana 
Miucda  Prada  in  his  corner, 
the  10-year  plan  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  neatly  sewn  up. 
Even  though  details  remain 
sketchy,  seasoned  industry 
insiders  are  genuinely  excited 
about  the  new  company  giving 
both  parties  immediately 
expanded  opportunities.  Pra- 
da’s  sales  are  expected  to 
reach  J909m  this  year  so  Lang 
will  certainly  have  money  to 
invest  in  his  company  as  well 
as  the  leeway  to  develop  an 
accessories  line.  And  Prada 
now  claims  an  interest  in  a 
Bring  brand  with  lots  of 
potential,  without  having  to 
launch  a new  product. 

Patrick  McCarthy,  editor  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  summed 
tip  the  pairing:  “I  was  very 
surprised.  But  tto  move  fits  in 
with  the  conglomerisation  of 
fashion.  For  Helmut  it's  a 
smart  move.  Where  rise  would 
to  go  for  money:  a bank,  the 
stock  market?  Those  Wall 
Street  guys  don’t  understand 
fochirm-  the  importance  of 
fashion  shows,  understanding 
licensing.  In  Bertelli,  he  has  | 
an  experienced  mid  sympa- 
thetic ear.” 

Surprisingly  for  a man  mak- 
ing such  heady  progress. 
Lang’s  philosophy  remains 
simple,  his  style  understated 
“Work  is  tto  central  thing  in 
my  life.  You  have  structure 
there.  It  means  a tot  And 
wok  is  not  only  limited  to  cre- 
ating clothes.  I work  hard  and 

I always  try  to  do  my  best"  He 

is  still  less  concerned  about 
soundbites  Man  sound  design. 
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American  sportswear  tiwfitron.  It  has  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  way  we 
dress  today.’ 
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Reverso  Duo 
Two  dials, 
back  to  back. 
Two  time 
zones 

beating  as  one.  The 
Reverso  Duo  owes  its 
intriguing  doublelife to 
a single  complicated 
movement,  the  kind  of 
unique  creation  that  the 
Reverso  has  inspired  for 
I over  sixty  years.  Our 
I watchmakers  jove  to  let 
f:  their  imagination  travel. 
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Mud,  glorious  mud 

Mark  Wallace  wriggles  into  an  aromatic  bath  of  green  day  and  succumbs  to  its  restorative  powers 


A two-hour  drive  east  of  hs 
Angeles,  through  a land  of 
endless  boxcar  trains  and  hazy 
skies,  sits  Two  Bunch  Palms  at 
the  edge  of  the  dusty  town  of 
Desert  Hot  Springs. 

Rolling  up  at  dusk,  one  almost 
TniiMfm  the  guard-box  and  gate, 
beyond  which  no  visitor  may 
pass  without  an  appointment. 
The  watchword  is  maximum 
privacy.  This  spa  has  a history 
stretching  back  nearly  75  years, 
and  a reputation  for  exclusivity 
and  anonymity  that  keeps  the 
celebrities  coming  back. 

On-screen,  this  was  the  scene 
of  Tim  Robbins'  and  Greta 
Scacchi's  nude  mud  bath  in  the 
1992  film  The  Player.  Off-screen, 
Two  Bunch  regulars  relate 
true-life  tales  which  are  just  as 
steamy,  involving  entertainment 
executives'  extramarital  trysts, 
and  stars  desperate  to  duck  the 
spotlight’s  glare. 

I went  there  to  prove  to  myself 
that  spas  are  not  nonsense,  that 
their  benefits  are  truly  tangible. 

Arriving  too  late  for  treatment, 
1 resigned  myself  to  an  early  bed. 
This  plan  was  soon  abandoned, 
however,  in  favour  of  a dip  in  the 
mineral- water  jacuzzi  set  in  the 
private  patio  off  my  room.  Any 
thoughts  of  activity  quickly 
dissolved  In  the  warm  water, 
under  the  star-filled  desert  sky. 
Within  15  minutes  of  my  arrival, 
my  ability  to  relax  bad  increased 
considerably. 

Treatment  proper  began  the 
□ext  day;  I was  stretched  out  on 
a massage  table  with  only  a 
strategically  draped  towel 
between  myself  and  the  masseur 
who  was  to  administer  my 
Roman  Celtic  Brush.  This 
alternated  brushes  of  varied 
coarseness  with  hot  and  cold 
mineral  water  hose  baths  until 
an  entirely  new  skin  seemed  to 
cling  to  my  tingling  body.  A 
five-minute  sauna  soak  came 
□ext.  then  a stroll  through  the 
cool  desert  air  to  an  outdoor 
massage  cabana. 

As  connoisseurs  will  tell  you. 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  being 


ministered  to  by  an  expert 
masseur.  It's  not  just  about 
having  tension  squeezed  from 
tired  muscles;  to  me,  a 
spa-treatment  tyro,  it  seemed 
even  more  about  surrendering 
the  control  we  ordinarily  think 
so  indispensable. 

I was  soon  surrendering 
control  all  over  the  place.  The 
next  day,  naked  again,  I slipped 
into  an  outdoor  mud  bath, 
though  “slipped"  does  not  quite 
convey  the  effort  necessary  to 
accomplish  my  immersion.  Two 
Bunch  Palms  mud  is  derived 
from  the  area's  spring  waters, 
which  bubble  up  at  148°F.  As  the 
waters  cool  in  reservoirs  to  a 
more  tolerable  temperature,  the 
sediment  that  bubbles  up  with 
them  settles.  This  is  combined 
with  peat  moss  and  the  unique 


local  green  clay  to  form,  a 
peculiarly  redolent  mixture. 

Much  wriggling  is  required  to 
achieve  a comfortable  depth,  but 
the  effort  is  worth  it  Once 
submerged,  my  body  was 
supported  entirely  by  the  loamy 
mixture,  with  only  my  head 
resting  on  an  inflatable  pillow. 
Failure  to  relax  in  this  position  is 
impossible,  though  the  pleasure 
may  be  adulterated  somewhat  by 
giddiness.  Life’s  just  so  pleasant 
when  you’re  suspended  in 
aromatic  mud,  gazing  out 
through  leafy  tree  tops.  The  mud 
does  all  the  work,  apparently 
replacing  toxins  trapped  in  your 
skin  with  revitalising  minerals. 

“Be  sure  to  rinse  all  your 
nooks  and  crannies,"  advised  the 
“mud  girl",  as  she  led  me  to  a 
shower,  “or  you'll  be  finding  mud 
for  weeks.”  By  now,  all  my 
inhibitions  had  been  quashed.  My 


naked  body  caked  in  thick  mud.  I 
took  a short  sunbath.  ‘We  have 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  on  clothes.” 
I was  told  by  Jay  Ramstead.  the 
spa's  sales  and  marketing 
co-ordinator,  who  first  came  to 
Two  Bunch  15  years  ago  as  a 
guest.  “Talk  Softly  is  the  only 
rule  here."  It  is  a rule  designed  to 
keep  Two  Bunch  Palms  “your 
island  of  calm  in  a sea  of  stress", 
as  its  slogan  goes.  And  to 
cultivate  a clientele  as  discreet  as 
the  spa's  staff. 

Ramstead  declines  to  name 
famous  clients,  but  Mel  Gibson 
had  been  there  recently.  I 
learned,  and  Barbra  Streisand 
and  Robin  Williams  are  said  to  be 
regulars. 

The  twin  stands  of  imposing 
California  fan  palms  that  give  the 
spa  its  name  were  originally 


“discovered"  in  1907  by  the  US 
Army  Camel  Corps.  The  site's 
reputation  as  an  anonymous 
retreat  stretches  back  to  the 
1920s.  Local  legend  has  it  that  the 
first  buildings,  including  a grand 
suite  still  available  to  guests, 
were  built  by  mobster  A1  Capone 
as  a place  to  cool  off  when  things 
got  too  hot  in  Chicago. 

More  bungalows  went  up  in 
ensuing  decades  and  the  site 
became  a “casual,  Bohemian 
hotel",  according  to  Ramstead. 
Further  development  gave  Two 
Bunch  a total  of  45  scattered 
rooms  and  established  it  as  an 
irresistible  getaway  for  the 
Hollywood  and  Palm  Springs 
desert  set. 

There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  itself, 
which  Dana  Bass  Smith,  the  spa's 
general  manager,  calls  “a  sleepy 
little  natural  hot  springs  town" 


that  has  hardly  changed  in  the  15 
years  she's  known  it. 

Two  Bunch  Palms,  however, 
has  unproved  considerably.  "On 
my  first  visit,  there  were  no 
sheets  on  the  bed."  Smith  told 
me.  “1  asked  a housekeeper  and 
she  just  tossed  some  sheets  at  me 
without  a word."  Besides 
upgrading  service.  Smith,  who 
started  work  as  a mud  girl,  has 
increased  the  number  of 
therapists  to  45  and  has  added 
new  treatments  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  a year. 

The  spa  menu  now  offers  40  of 
the  latter,  from  Swedish  massage 
to  colour  therapy,  something 
known  simply  as  Esoteric,  and 
Watsu,  with  which  I ended  my 
stay.  An  hour-long  massage  that 
takes  place  in  a mineral  bath, 
Watsu  is  about  as  esoteric  a 
treatment  as  I thought  I could 
stand,  and  is  the  ultimate  in 
surrendering  control. 

Relaxing  my  body  completely 
In  the  water,  I was  supported 
only  by  the  hands  of  the  Watsu 
therapist,  who  proceeded  to 
twist,  stretch  and  rock  my  body. 
After  a while  it  was  easy  to 
forget  that  a stranger  was 
manipulating  my  body  in  what 
might  otherwise  seem  an 
intimate  fashion  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  the  last  thing  j 
wanted  to  do  was  to  rise  and 
walk  again 

One  of  the  spa's  main 
attractions  requires  no 
appointment  or  therapist.  It  is 
the  grotto,  where  guests  can  bask 
among  the  palms  in  mineral 
waters  cooled  to  around  100°F 
that  flow  from  the  springs  day 
and  night.  Two  Bunch  regulars 
can  be  picked  out  by  their  ability 
to  read  a paperback  while  afloat 
in  the  waters.  This  is  a talent  I'd 
be  more  than  willing  to  acquire 
out  there  in  the  desert. 

■ Two  Bunch  Palms  resort  and 
spa.  Desert  Hot  Springs. 

CaHfomia  92240.  tel  + 760-329  8791 
or  +SOO-i72  4331  fax  760-329 1317. 
email  http:llwww.tiDotJunchpaIms 
.com.  Rooms  from  3 175  to  3595  a 
night  Extra  treatments  from  355. 


The  site’s  reputation  as  an  anonymous  retreat 
stretches  back  to  the  1920s.  Local  legend  has  it  that 
the  first  buildings  were  built  by  mobster  Al  Capone  as 
a place  to  cool  off  when  things  got  too  hot  in  Chicago 


Om  of  a duke  of 40  treatments,  the  nod  bath  wi&  drwe  the  twins  from  yow  sfcbi  while  you  gaxe  out  through  leafy  tractops 
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The  look  for  painting  the  town 

Art  parties  are  becoming  the  place  to  be  seen,  but  don’t  rely  on  the  usual  fashion  dictates,  writes  Karen  Wheeler 


It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
know  how  to  look  like  art  - 
these  days  you  have  to  know 
how  to  look  at  it,  too.  The 
ability  to  recognise  a Mariko 
Mori  installation  at  IQ 
kitten-heeled  paces  has 
become  as  crucial  as  the 
ability  to  tell  a Malo 
cashmere  from  a Marks  and 
Spencer. 

Art,  for  those  who  have 
not  noticed,  is  more 
fashionable  than  ever.  Last 
year,  Prada  and  Gucci  both 
became  patrons  of 
contemporary  art. 

Designers  Paul  Smith.  Jfl 
Sander  and  Rei  Kawakubo 
are  avid  private  collectors. 

And  art  parties  are  the 
new  place  to  be  seen.  But 
first  you  have  to  master  the 
art  of  dressing  for  the 
occasion.  As  even  fashion's 
A-list  is  discovering,  the  art 
world  applauds  a different 
aesthetic. 

At  most  fashion 
gatherings  the  code  is 
simple:  Gucci  or  Prada  or 
plain  black.  Wear  that  at  an 
art  gathering  and  you'll  be 
pegged  as  boring.  Anything 
that  smacks  of  a fashion 
uniform  is  considered  as 
laughable  as  a poster  of  Van 
Gogh's  Sunflowers.  So  what 
to  wear? 

Hints  of  the  ethnic,  hippy 
chic  or  anything  customised 
or  home-made  will  do.  “At 
art  parties  the  dress  code  is 
very  individual  and 
eclectic,"  says  Janice 
Blackburn,  curator  of 
contemporary  decorative 
arts  at  Sotheby's. 

“At  fashion  events  it  is 
much  more  of  a uniform,  the 
only  difference  being 
whether  the  colour  is  black 
or  grey  in  a given  season. 
Everybody  will  have  the 
Prada  shoe  of  the  moment 
and  the  mandatory 
accessory." 

Blackburn  looks  back 
fondly  at  last  year’s  Turner 
Prize  dinner,  where  Erica 
Bolton,  PR  consultant  for 
the  Tate  Gallery,  was 
wearing  “a  dress  that  looked 
like  origami  with  an 
incredible  sequined  net 
shawl  from  Etro". 

For  men  the  transition  is 
relatively  easy.  No  matter 
how  cutting  edge  the 
viewing,  a man  can  wear  a 
suit  and  cashmere  overcoat 
and  everyone  will  assume  he 
is  a collector.  Bolder  chaps 
can  venture  into  velvet  and 
bright  colours. 

To  the  most  recent 
Christie's  contemporary  art 
preview,  gardener  David 
Parry  wore  banana  yellow 
trousers,  which  he  had  dyed 
himself,  a strawberry- 
coloured  shirt  and  a beige 
jumbo  cord  jacket  “I  can't 
bear  looking  gloomy,  it’s  so 
depressing  for  everybody 


else,”  he  says. 

The  more  esoteric  the  art 
on  display,  the  more  daring 
the  dress  code.  But  you  can 
never  go  wrong  with 
recherche  Japanese  labels 
such  as  Issey  Miyake,  Yohji 
Yamamoto  or  Comme  des 
Garmons,  nor  with  bohemian 
chic  from  Dries  Van  Noten 
or  Etro.  whose  clothes  have 
the  added  bonus  of  looking 
different  on  everyone  who 
wears  them. 

Etro's  chiffon  paisley 
skirts  and  dresses  are  almost 
works  of  art  themselves. 
Donna  Karan's  long,  creased 
ball  skirt  in  coral  pink  sQk. 
worn  with  flat  shoes,  and 
maybe  a hand-embroidered 
cashmere  cardigan,  also 
looks  suitably  creative. 

Art  party  regulars  often 
treat  clothes  as  a backdrop 
for  an  unusual  or 
commissioned  piece  of 
jewellery,  a chunky  one-off 
cocktail  ring,  a beaded 
choker  from  Erickson 
Beamon,  a pretty  trinket 
from  Merola. 

Decorations  for  the  neck 
and  shoulders  seem  most 
popular,  as  long  as  they  are 
unusual.  The  arts  crowd  was 
the  first  to  take  to 
pashminas.  but  now 
everyone  is  wearing  them  it 
has  moved  on  to  more 
elaborate  throws  and 
scarves,  found  on  travels 
around  the  world,  from 
Liberty’s  scarf  department 
or  one-off  shops  such  as  Egg. 

At  art  views  you  may  see  a 
sprinkling  of  fur  coats  (at 
least  among  the  continental 
contingent),  as  well  as  Prada 
bags  and  Gucci  shoes.  But 
never  the  same  designs  that 
have  featured  in  Vogue  or  on 
the  fashion  pack.  As  for 
Fendi  baguette  bags;  never. 
“The  art  crowd  would  rather 
carry  a real  baguette  than 
walk  around  with  the  same 
bag  as  everyone  else,"  says 
one  observer. 

It  is  perfectly,  refreshingly 
acceptable  to  carry  a 
crumpled  plastic  bag  from 
Waitrose,  though,  as  one 
man  in  a weathered  Barbour 
did  at  a recent  Christie’s 
preview. 

Previews  of  contemporary  , 
art  at  Christie's,  which  j 

boasts  a guest  list  of  2,000  of 
“London’s  movers  and  i 

shakers”,  is  a fine  place  to 
see  and  be  seen. 

Men  in  pinstripe  suits  rub 
elbows  with  students  who 
have  multiple  body 
piercings.  As  Blackburn 
described  the  Turner  Prize 
reception:  “Stuffed  shirts 
alongside  students  in 
T-shirts;  women  in  couture 
alongside  a style  that  is  pure 
Camden  Lock . . . The  two 
camps  are  not  only 
accepting  of  each  other  but 
are  often  locked  in  intense 


conversation.” 

For  private  views  at  the 
Serpentine  Gallery  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  dress  code  is  as 
eclectic  as  the  guest  list. 

This  includes  pop  star  Bryan 
Ferry,  fashion  designers 
Paul  Smith  and  Ally 
Capellino,  and  fashion  stylist 
Isabella  Blow. 

“Of  the  4,000  people  on  our 
guest  list,  some  dress  very 
glamorously,  others  are  arts 
students  or  friends  of  the 
artist  and  dress  accordingly, 
but  on  the  whole  the  dress 
code  is  young  and 
fashionable,"  says  Kathy 
Stephenson,  press  officer  at 
the  gallery. 

The  glamour  factor  is 
considerably  higher  at  the 
galleries  that  spedali.se  in 


18th-century  art.  such  as 
Wildenstein  or  Colnaghi. 
“People  here  are  very' 
chic . . . terribly  smart 
duchesses  and  dowagers,  all 
elegantly  dressed  in  Chanel 
- but  Chanel  from  a very 
long  time  ago."  says  fashion 
and  art  journalist  Robin 
DutL  The  essential  accessory 
here  is  a chauffeur-driven 
car  waiting  outside. 

Dress  code  aside,  fashion 
cognoscenti  may  appreciate 
a few  other  pointers  for 
sidling  seamlessly  into  the 
art  world. 

While  talk  at  fashion 
gatherings  centres  around 
the  acquisition  of  the  latest 
Gucd  shoe,  at  art  parties  it 
is  all  about  the  latest 
acquisition  to  your  Warhol 


collection,  your  plans  for 
spending  the  winter  in 
Nicaragua,  or  the  Picasso 
sketch  you  picked  up  at  a 
car  boot  sale  for  50p  (truly). 

At  art  parties  there  will  be 
no  PRs  on  the  door  wearing 
nightclub-bouncer  headsets, 
no  mobile  phones  trilling 
from  the  bottom  of  Prada 
bags,  and  usually  no 
problems  if  you  bring  an 
uninvited  guest  (do  that  at 
a fashion  party  and  you 
will  be  made  to  feel  as 
welcome  as  a dose  of  dengue 
fever). 

The  only  drawback  at 
these  private  views  is.  often, 
the  vinegary  wine  and 
absence  of  martinis  or  kirs. 
But  then  sometimes  you 
have  to  suffer  for  art. 
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The  BIG  everyday  strategy  for  wine 


MkfcRtt*/&|fctt 


Wines  and  vintages  come  and  go. 
There  are  times  to  pounce  and 
times  to  sit  back  and  let  others 
mop  up  bottles  produced  in  the 
less  successful  years.  This  week  1 
-shall  concentrate  on  everyday 
dines;  next  week  1 suggest  a buy- 
ing strategy  for  fine  wine  - in  the 
sense  of  uine  generally  bought 
from  lists  and  saleroom  cata- 
logues rather  than  picked  off 
shelves. 

Hit  the  Loire 

The  1937  vintage  was  if  anything 
even  more  successful  than  1996 
for  red  and  sweet  white  Loire 
wines..  Along  with  the  Langue- 
doc. the  Loire  is  underpriced  rela- 
tive to  other  French  regions.  In 
both.xegkms.  overall  standards  of 
winemaking  have  improved 
immeasurably  so  that:  today’s 
wines  are  much  friendlier.  ln; 
youth,  more  intense  in, flavour* 
and  altogether  more  open  and 
welcoming.  ' 

Chateau  de  Fesles  in  Anjou  had 
particular  success  in  1997  with  its 
sweet  wines  being  quite  delicious 
and  its  unoaked  red  Anjou  Rouge 
VleiUes  Vignes  a thumping  suc- 
cess Lebreton’s  equally  sumptu- 
ous Anjou-Vlllages  1997  Domain® 
des  Rochelles  is  currently  on  spe- 
cial offer  at  Tanners  of  Shrews- 
bury at  £86.50  a dozen. 

A much  less  intense,  but  truly 
sappy,  appetising  Cabernet  Franc 
nonetheless,  is  the  Bourgueil  La 
Varexme  1997  currently  on  offer 


at  Majestic  for  £4.49  - Hie  sort  of 
red  to  drink  coolish  with  fish. 
(P-J  Druet  is  the  master  of  the 
Bourgueil  appellation  and  his 
ambitious,  cellar-worthy  1997  Les 
Cent  Boissel&es  cuvde  is  just 
£7.95  from  Justerini  & Brooks  of 
London  SWi  and  Edinburgh.) 

Worth  the  premium  over 
Majestic's  bargain  bottling  is  FH- 
Eatreau’s  Saumur  Champigny 
1997  at  £7.25  from  Yapp  Bros 
(01747-8GM23)  winch  offers  a far 
fhller,  more  satiny  texture  as 
well  as  Cabernet  Franc's  charac- 
teristic refreshment.. 

Other  treasure s from  this 
appellation,  so  beloved  of  Pari- 
sians. are  Cb  de  Bureau’s  1997 
Saumux-Champagnys.  The  regu- 
lar cuv£e  is  less  than  £10  a bottle 
from  Morris  & Verdin  of  London 
SE1  now  and  James  Nicholson  of 
Ireland  in  May.  After  alt,  why 
should  every  red  wine  be  a 
full-bodied,  tannic  monster? 

Speaking  of  which,  1997  pro- 
duced some  lovely  era  Beaqjolais 
too,  such  as  St  Amour  3997 
Domafne  de  C3os  da  Fief.  Michel 
Tfite  at  £&58  from  Lay  6 Wheeler 
.of  Colchester,  and  JAB’s  Morgan 
Ch  de  Raousset  l997  at  £8.45. . 

It  is  remarkable  how  much 
more,  approachable  the  1997 
sweet  white  Loire  wines  are  in 
their  youth  than  .those  made  In 
the  other  great  sweet  vintages  of 
1990  and  1989  were  initially. 

A fine,  weD -priced  example  is 
Coteauxdu  Layon  StAubin  Les 
Varennes  1997  (£&99  Oddbins) 


from  Philippe  Cady  which  is 
hugely  pleasurable  to  drink  now 
but  its  hints  of  almond  liqueur 
suggest  it  win  be  even  more 
interesting  in  five  or  six  years. 

Buy  South  American  reds 

FoJie  de  grandeur  is  hitting  Chil- 
ean wine  prices.  Santa  Rita’s  top 
bottling  Yifia  Real  is.  with  the 
current  1996  vintage,  at  long  last 
a seriously  good  wine,  with  Calif- 


exces sive  sweetness  that  mars 
many  basic  Australian  and  Calif- 
ornia reds. 

Among  New  World  red  wine 
producers,  only  Argentina  across 
the  Andes  can  offer  much  serious 
competition  in  this  price  bracket 
- but  the  wines  are  very  differ- 
ent. Chilean  reds  are  for  those 
who  like  the  build  of  French 
wines  and  tastes  of  Bordeaux, 
while  those  of  Argentina  tend  to 
be  fuller,  spicier,  of  more  interest 


buys  of  our  age.  Made  under  the 
banner  of  superconsultant  Michel 
Holland  of  Fomerol.  it  offers  an 
almost  indecent  amount  of  plea- 
sure for  less  than  £io  a bottle. 

Safeway  reports  that  its  latest 
shipment  of  the  delicious  1996 
should  be  available  now  in  120  of 
its  450  stores  at  £9.49.  The  1997 
will  cost  at  least  a pound  more 
when  it  reaches  Safeway  shelves, 
but  Fullers  will  probably  charge 
£939  far  it  when  it  arrives  in  its 


Janas  Robinson  offers  the  first  of  a two-part  wine 
buying  strategy.  This  week  she  searches  the  globe 
for  bottles  costing  £10  or  less  and  finds  bargains  from 
areas  as  far  apart  as  Europe’s  Loire  Valley  and  the 
vineyards  of  Chile 


now  while  the  1998s  are  expected 
to  be  wonderful  wines  for  cellar- 
ing. Meanwhile,  Marcel  Richaud’s 
C6te$  du  Rhone  1997  Les  Garri 
gues  is  about  £6.75  from  Sandi- 
way  Wines  (01606-8821D1)  and 
Hoults  of  Huddersfield  and 
Leeds.  JAB.  Adnams  of  Soutb- 
wold  and  Gauntlet's  or  Notting- 
ham also  have  a fine  selection 
from  this  relatively  keenly-priced 
region. 

Bargain  candidates  for  the  cel- 
lar include  Madirans  from  Gas- 
cony. La  Vigneronne  offers  the 
lauded  Bouscasse  and  Montus 
wines  of  Alain  Brumoal,  and 
Caves  de  Pyrene  (014S3-53SS2U) 
imports  those  of  Domaine  Ber- 
thoumieu. 


Bargain  whites? 


omia  gloss  - but  it  costs  more 
than  £15  a bottle.  Chateau  Mou- 
ton-Rothschlld's  new  Chilean 
baby,  Alma  viva,  is  a much  more 
rigorous.  French-influenced 
model  which  win  make  Santa 
Rita  look  a bargain  when  it  is 
launched  in  Europe  this  summer. 

Nevertheless,  for  sheer  red 
wine  dependability  (some  might 
say  precSctabitity}  in  the  £3.99  to 
£599  bracket,  nowhere  can  match 
Gale's  rich  resource  of  Bordeaux 
grapes  fashioned  into  appetising 
wines  without  the  excessive  acids 
still  found  in  many  cheaper 
South  African  reds,  and  the 


to  fans  of  Rhone  and  better  Aus- 
tralian reds. 

Argentina  can  offer  a much 
wider  range  of  grape  varieties 
and  flavours  than  Chile,  major- 
ing as  it  does  on  Malbec  but  with 
many  a diversion  into  Tfempran- 
SIo,  Barbara  and  Syrah  as  well  as 
other  flirtations.  Oddbins  is  try- 
ing especially  hard  with  Argen- 
tina; Norton  and  BaJbi  are  partic- 
ularly dynamic  producers  of 
inexpensive  wines. 

Not  for  the  first  time,  however, 
I would  nominate  Casa  La  pos- 
tage's Cuvee  Alexandre  Chilean 
Merlot  as  one  of  the  great  wine 


shops  next  month. 

French  reds  for  the  cellar 

Look  to  the  south  of  France  for 
reds  stuffed  with  flavour  and 
potential.  Fullers  and  Oddbins 
chains  try  hardest  to  get  Langue- 
doc bargains  on  to  their  shelves, 
and  La  Vigneronne  of  London 
SW7  on  0171-589  6113  has  a partic- 
ularly serious  current  offer  of 
handpicked  wines  from  some  of 
the  most  ambitious  domaines. 

Hie  southern  Rhone  is  also  on 
something  of  a roll,  with  lots  of 
ripe,  juicy  1997s  on  the  market 


South  Africa  makes  very  cheap 
whites  but  most  of  them  taste  it. 
Italian  whites  have  taken  a dis- 
tinct turn  for  the  fruitier.  Odd- 
bins have  many  a Greek  white 
bargain. 

New  Zealand's  1998s  are  full  of 
fruit.  And  the  1997  southern 
white  burgundies  are  extremely 
charming.  But  this  is  the 
moment  to  take  up  the  world's 
best  and  still-underpriced  Ries- 
lings, which  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
return  to  fashion  - honest  (Proof 
of  this  is  the  speed  with  which 
the  top  new  Riesling  releases  are 
now  snapped  up  in  the  world’s 
second  biggest  area  of  Riesling 
vines.  Australia.) 


British  retailers  have  been 
offering  odd  parcels  of  ancient 
German  Riesling  at  ludicrously 
low  prices,  some  understandably 
so  and  many  marked  by  old-fash- 
ioned levels  of  sulphur.  The 
bright,  breezy.  Gerhard  Schrdder 
way  of  making  Riesling,  however, 
has  resulted,  as  in  the  Loire,  in 
much  fruitier,  more  exuberant 
1997s.  These  can  be  enjoyed 
straight  away.  The  better  ones 
will  last  for  a decade  or  two. 

Mosel  1997s  are  very  fine  and 
Zilliken's  are  a crystal  clear, 
finely  etched  triumph  from  the 
cool  vineyards  of  the  Saar. 

Even  the  lowliest  Riesling  QbA 
i £6 .95  J&B)  would  make  a most 
impressive  aperitif.  His  Saarbur- 
ger  Rausch  Riesling  Ka  hi  nett 
£8.50  is  richer  and  should  age 
beautifully. 

Larger  Sains  bury 's  stores 
should  stock  the  appetising 
Graacher  Himmelreich  Riesling 
Spatlese  1997  von  Kesselstatt  at 
£3.49. 

One  mature,  revitalising  Mosel 
is  Mulheimer  Helenenkloster 
Aoslese  1989  M F Richter  whicb 
costs  £12.60  at  Berry  Bros  - not 
an  obvious  bargain  until  one 
realises  it  is  10  years  old. 

The  fact  that  the  *98  vintage  of 
one  of  Australia's  top  Rieslings, 
Mount  Langi  Ghiran.  costs  little 
more  than  £8  a bottle  from  stock- 
ists such  as  Andrew  Chapman,  of 
Abingdon,  shows  just  how  under- 
priced  Germany's  increasingly 
friendly  wines  have  been. 


Think  before 
you  order  beer 
with  pizza 

Giles  MacDonogh  struggled  to  find  the  right 
British  brew  to  go  with  a favourite  meal 
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A pizza  and  a few  beers.  For 
many  today,  that  is  the  defi- 
nition of  a night  out.  But 
which  pizza  and  which  beer? 
Is  there  a perfect  combina- 
tion of  traditional  ale  and 
pizza?  The  question  was 
posed  at  the  annual  Beauty 
of  Hops  Competition  at  the 
White  Horse  pub  in  Fulham, 
West  London,  last  month. 

Clearly,  not  all  pizzas  are 
the  same,  but  there  is  a com- 
mon principle.  All  mass-mar- 
ket pf*yis  involve  a bread 
base  covered  with  a tomato 
reduction  and  cheese. 

Traditionally  P*®* 
from  Naples  (whereahady 
red  wine  would  suggestitiK^ 

more  often  than  beer). 
There,  cheese  means  mozza- 
rella, which,  laid  on  top  of 
tomato  passate  and  dusted 
with  dried  oregano,  makes 
pizza's  most  basic  expre 
sion.  the  Margberita.  ___ 

Brewers  from  Britain 
asked  to  concoct  sometbmg 
to  go  with  a Margherlta- 
Judging  the  results  was  not 
easy™  beer-tasters  ■ do  no* 
appear  to  spit  it  out,  and 
each  evaluation  invoked 
eating  a mouthful  of  the 
same,  basfc  Marghentajo 

decide  whether  tbe  sweet- 
ness of  the  food  enhanced 


tiie  beer:  or  whether  the  bit- 
terness of  the  beer  destroyed 
the  pizza. 

The  latter  was  never  the 
case.  As  alcohol  levels  rarely 
exceeded  5 per  cent,  it  was 

far  more  likely  to  be  the 
other  way  round.  The 
Beauty  of  Hops  Competition 
was  also  about-  promoting 
traditional  British  beers, 
which  rely  to  a greater  or 
lesser  effect  on  the  bitter 
taste  of  bops  to  give  them 
distinction. 

Of  coarse,  hops  are  not 
fust  there  to  impart  a 
refreshing  bitterness.  Like 
certain  grape  varieties,  hops 
have  pronounced  and  depn- 
able  fruit  characteristics, 
which  lend  complexity  to 

Deers  and  ales. 

In  gate  of  approving  the 
sentiments  behind  the  tast- 
ing, I was  less  convinced 
S traditional  bitter  bears 

went  well  with  sweet,  cheesy 


Canton  the  hope  Ala  fieri  tuds  in  to  a pizza  with  a glass  of  beer  at  one  of  London's  Pizza  Express  restaurants  this  week 


pizza.  . 

Most  bitters  which  would 
have  been  marvellous  on 
their  own,  as  a few  pints  m a 
country  pub,  were  jnpped 

bare  by  the  pizza  and  OTded 

np  tasting  intolerably  bitter, 
or  simply  being  knocked 

sideways-  . . 

Those  which  succeeded 


included  many  of  the  spiced 
or  fruity  flavoured  beers. 
One  brewer  had  actually 
gone  to  the  fumble  <tf  adding 
dried  herbs  to  his  brew, 
while  a number  of  others 
had  steeped  it  with  either 
coriander,  liquorice,  or 
doves;  or  spices  which  the 
jury  failed  to  identify.  These 
beers  scored  well  with  the 
pizza,  but  some  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  whether  you 
would  be  happy  spending  aa 
evening  drinking  the  beer. 
Half  a pint  and  yon  would 
move  on  to  something  else. 

A beer  that  caused  some 
Initial  alarm;  was  one  of 
these.  The  retired  brewer  on 
my  jury  regarded  It  with  sus- 
picion: it  washaiy.  Until  the 
advent  of  German  Hefewei- 


sen  wheat  beers  less  than  a 
generation  ago.  It  was  as 
much  a fault  for  a beer  to 
throw  a haze  as  it  was  for  a 
wine.  Yet  he  agreed  with  the 
jury  that  the  beer’s  aroma  of 
apricots  and  Its  big  body 
made  it  a winning  combina- 
tion with  the  Margherita. 

Another  which  won  the 
silver  medal  on  the  day,  had 
a strong  lime  and  lemon 
character  which  made  a 
well-known  publican  and 
beer  authority  assert  that  it 
contained  added  coriander. 
It  was  certainly  good  with 
the  pizza.  However,  a lec- 
turer on  brewing  from  Scot- 
land’s Harriot  Watt  Univer- 
sity thought  no  one  would 
want  to  drink  it  all  evening. 

The  eventual  winner  was 


not  a bitter  at  all,  but  a dark 
brown  porter.  It  had  a pow- 
erful, almost  cheesy  nose 
with  a sourness  that  had  me 
thinking  of  blood. 

It  had  plenty  of  body,  and 
a powerful,  slightly  lactic 
flavour  which  appeared  to 
marry  up  with  tire  pizza.  I 
don’t  know  if  1 could  have 
drunk  pints  of  it  on  a Satur- 
day night,  but  there  was  no 
question  for  me  that  it  was 
tie  best  of  the  22  beers  on 
offer  at  the  White  Horse. 

As  1 say,  the  competition 
was  there  to  promote 
Britain’s  traditional  beers. 
The  trouble  was  I wondered 
whether  the  best  pizza  beer 
was  actually  British?  In 
Naples  Z have  drunk  Nastro 
Azzuro  - uncritically,  it  has 


to  be  said  - in  the  most  tra- 
ditional pizzeria  that  exists. 
Wouldn't  a Hefeuxtoen,  with 
its  apple  or  pineapple  fttriti- 
Bess  be  just  as  good?  And  if 
a porter  can  win  outright, 
what  about  a pint  of  Guin- 
ness? 

Still,  I give  you  the  results 
here.  At  least  you  will  think 
twice  about  ordering  a pint 
of  mass-produced  British  or 
American  lager  the  next 
time  you  order  a pizza. 

■ Beauty  of  Hops  Competi- 
tion 1999.  Ultimate  Pizza 
Beer.  Gold  medal,  Harvey  & 
Son's  (Lewes)  2859  Porter  : 
silver  medal,  Rudgate  Brew- 
ery (Yorkshire),  Bemie’s 
LXIV;  bronze  medal,  Hardy's  1 
& Hanson  (Nottingham),  i 
Peddler’s  Pride.  ! 


■ Philippa  Davenport,  the 
FT’S  cookery  writer,  has 
been  elevated  to  the 
judging  panel  for  toe 
Glenfiddich  awards,  which 
recognise  excellence  in 
writing,  publishing  and 
broadcasting  on  food  and 
drink. 

And,  she  says,  she  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  toe  fact  that  FT 
Weekend's  Nicholas 
Lander  is  nominated  for 
best  restaurant  critic.  And 
I believe  her. 

This  year’s  awards  take 
on  an  even  more 
showbbzy  atmosphere  - 
they  are  billed  as  toe  food 
trade's  Oscars  - as  they 
wtO  be  recorded  for 
Channel  4 television. 

The  winners  wffl  be 
announced  on  Wednesday 
May  19  in  the  central  hall 
of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  an  appropriate 
enough  place  you  might 
think,  given  the  surfeit  of 
old  bones  there.  Let’s 
hope  they  don’t  end  up  in 
the  soup. 

■ May  7 to  16  is  toe  week 
the  Hide  Channel  Island  of 
Akiemey  has  decided  to 
host  its  seafood  festival. 
The  highlight  of  a week  of 
hoped-for  culinary 
excellence  will  be  the 


Salon  CuUnaire  where  the 
island's  established  chefs 
as  well  aspiring  cooks 
compete  for  trophies  and 
medals.  For  more 
information  contact 
Alderney  tourist 
information  on  01481- 
823737  or  visit  its  website: 
www.aldeniey.gov.gg 


■ Chocolate  maker  and 
chef  Pierre  Mareoloni 
shows  off  his  patisserie 

talents  during  tsathnes  at 
toe  Savoy  hotel,  London, 
from  April  IS  to  24. 
Afternoon  tea  at  £19.50  will 
indude  chocolate  scones 
with  p&e  a tartiner  and 
chocolate  cream,  five 
chocolate  pastries  and 
either  chocolate-flavoured 
tea,  mocha  coffee  or 
chocolate.  Can  0171-420 
2356. 


Fine  Wine,  Port  & Spirits 

Auction:  Friday  16  April  1999  -lb  include  » brp  pthotecdbr  ofKnc 
Abac*,  Bordeaux.  BmsumJy  & W»oe,  aho  Sasskau  & Grange,  pha  a adc 
of  Abedour  Single  Mah  Wnsfcy.  For  further  information  and  catalogues, 

pfeHoH:01404  41872  w see  uor  urfokc  - wimubotAmLiam. 

Devon,  EXH8LX  BONHAMS 
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Meals  set  the  seal  on  those  tense  corporate  deals 

Giles  MacDonogh  finds  out  why  captains  of  industry  are  taking  a leaf  out  of  the  history  books  to  find  the  most  beguiling  soft-sell 


Many  positive  things  emerged 
OOt  Of  the  camagp  and  squalor  of 
the  French  Revolution.  One  in 
particular  was  a genial  form  Of 
statecraft  politicians  realised  the 
potential  of  a good  meal. 

It  was  Napoleon's  chancellor. 
CambaoSrts.  who  put  it  most 
succinctly  when  he  said:  “It  is  to 
a large  extent  by  the  table  that 
one  governs." 

His  contemporary  Talleyrand 
would  almost  certainly  have 
agreed:  the  dining  room  was  a 
place  to  exercise  power.  He 
employed  the  greatest  chef  of  his 
day  - Careme  - and  his  dinners 
were  organised  so  be  could  do  as 
much  business  as  possible. 

When  be  turned  his  coat 
(again)  and  represented  Louis 
XVm  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
he  told  his  new  master  he  “had 
more  need  of  saucepans  than 
instructions". 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
Friedrich  von  Holstein,  the 
German  diplomat,  came  close  to 
his  aim  of  ruling  the  world  from 
a private  dining  room  at 
Borchardt’s  restaurant  in  Berlin. 
In  the  process  he  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  complex  dish  which 


bears  his  name.  These  days  it  is 
generally  reduced  to  a banal 
veal  escalope  with  a fried  egg  on 
top. 

One  wonders  whether  Peter 
Lunzer  will  make  a similar  claim 
to  immortality.  He  puts  the 
emphasis  on  the  vinous  potential 
of  the  table,  rather  than  the 
food. 

A former  rugby  man  and  wine 
merchant.  Lunzer  organises 
meals  and  tastings  for  corporate 
clients,  in  the  knowledge  that 
good  wine  (and  it  can  be  the  veri- 
best)  loosens  the  tongue  and  puts 
people  at  ease,  smoothing  the 
path  to  the  desired  deal. 

Lunzer  offers  a choice  of  a 
dinner  with  excellent  wines 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  size 
of  the  budget:  guided  tours  of  the 
French  vineyards  (stopping  at 
the  top  restaurants  and  hotels); 
an  evening  at  a stately  home;  or 
wine- tasting  competitions 


organised  to  be  not  so  difficult  as 
to  risk  belittling  the  client. 

I went  along  to  be  a fly  on  the 
wall  at  one  of  Lunzer's  little 
introductory  lunches  at 
Mosimann's  Club  in  west 
London.  There  he  demonstrated 
his  technique  to  a group  of 


clients.  After  we  had  slaked 
our  thirst  with  champagne  - 
Lunzer  says  this  is  to  “equalise 
palates’*  - we  sat  down  and  the 
fun  began. 

He  proved  to  be  something 
between  a host  and  an 
entertainer,  keeping  the  ball  in 
the  air  and  knowing  when  to 


shut  up  if  necessary  . Wines  were 
introduced  and  debunked  m a 
thoroughly  uncondescending 
way.  tips  were  offered  (he  does 
not  sell  wine,  but  clearly  knows 
where  to  buy  in.  funny  stones 
and  jokes  told.  In  between  these 
speechlets.  the  others  at  the  table 


tucked  into  food,  wine  and 
business. 

Lunzer  is  of  the  classic 
after-dinner  school.  He  does  not 
approve  or  modem  wine 
description  with  all  its  fruits, 
flowers  and  hamster  cages.  We 
had  a 1995  Gerard  Chavv 
Puligny-Montrachet  with  a rather 


stodgy  cake  of  smoked  salmon 
Lunzer  correctly  pointed  out  how 
good  white  burgundy  develops  in 
the  glass  and  admitted  that  the 
cake  had  not  been  the  perfect 
match  for  the  wine. 

With  a simple  piece  of  Angus 
fillet  we  had  a 1983  Hermitage  La 
Chape  lie  from  JabouleL  Lunzer 
had  told  the  chef  to  go  easy  on 
the  peppercorns.  The  food  was  a 
vehicle  for  the  wines  and  not  vice 
versa.  We  ended  up  with 
chocolate  cake  and  a glass  of 
1 0-year-old  malmsey. 

Long  before  this  time  I had 
sunk  into  conversation  with  my 
neighbour.  He  was  a rugby 
player  turned  headhunter*  He 
uses  the  dinners  to  entertain  the 
directors  of  law  Anns,  who  come 
to  him  when  they  need  to  find 
new  staff. 

It  was  a very  soft  sell,  he  said: 
the  directors  remembered  a good 
evening  and  called  him  rather 


than  his  competitors.  I asked  him 
why  he  had  not  chosen  the  more 
conventional  idea  of  sports 
matches? 

He  offered  several  objections: 
sport  tends  to  polarise  guests 
into  two  parties  and  make  them 
aggressive,  and  certain  sports  - 
cricket  and  rugby  — tend  to  bore 
the  young.  He  found  far  less 
resistance  to  wine-tastings  ann. 
in  the  rosy  glow  of  the  table, 
people  tend  to  look  on 
their  neighbours  in  a benign 
light 

To  some  extent  Lunzer  is 
recreating  something  - the  old- 
fashioned.  long  drawn-out 
business  lunch  or  dinner,  so 
decried  in  the  modern  business 
world. 

My  fellow  lunchers  admitted 
that  much  had  been  achieved  in 
those  claret-coloured  meals.  After 
good  food  and  drink,  the  contract 
went  across  the  table  to  be 


To  some  extent  Lunzer  is  recreating  something  - 
the  old-fashioned,  long  drawn-out  business  lunch  or 
dinner,  so  decried  in  the  modern  business  world 


• crated  bv  an  illegible  - .. 

^a^^‘tebUSineSS'raS- 

inrae  mSem 

Lbeghastly “power * 
yjninum presidium  -•***■ 

tomer  _ at  which  no  wme  was 
Sc  and  where  the  business 
Srfetft  blw-eyed  and  tense- 

iver  their  coffee  and  e^. 

, k-f-ist  said  one  of  my  • 
lelghbours.  you  were  a*s|t’ : 
cx/detennmed.  You  made 
snemies.  not  friends- , ^ 

When  I fin*  heard  . 

iin7Pr  I was  struck  by  bis 
Jame.  'Vas  he.  1 asked,  related  to 
he  Lunzers  from  Gols  m . . - 
3ip-genland?  He  said  he  was,  hut 
iLsfcunily  settled  in  Britain  a 

Sntury  ago  and  he  knew  none  of 
iis  cousins- 

At  the  time  l suggested  be- 
night serve  some  of  Hemnch 
omzer’s  wines,  which  represent 
easonable  quality  in  Austria  s 
aost  productive  conurbation, 
tow  I have  sampled  the  he 

rffer*  his  clients.  I might  let  him 
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Plant  anything 
but  parsley 

Hugo  Arnold  is  fed  up  with  the  limited  herb  varieties  in  UK  supermarkets 


I stood  In  a sea  of  basil,  parsley 
and  coriander,  acres  of  it.  and  all 
cosseted  under  the  largest  green- 
house I had  ever  seen.  It  was  a 
deliciously  bright,  but  hardly 
warm,  early  spring  day.  The  Sus- 
sex sun  was  doing  its  best,  how- 
ever, and  I was  happy. 

Wearing  a T-shirt  under  my 
regulation  white  coat  made  me 
feel  as  if  it  was  summer  and  judg- 
ing from  the  state  of  the  basil,  it 
clearly  thought  so  too. 

VHB,  Van  Heyningen  Brothers, 
supplies  85  per  cent  of  pot  herbs 
to  Britain's  supermarkets.  Pot 
herbs  as  a market  did  not  exist 
five  years  ago.  Some  bright  spark 
had  the  idea  of  planting  a few 
parsley  seeds  in  a cress  punnet 
and  within  weeks  the  idea  took 
root. 

Unfortunately,  supermarkets 
seem  to  think  that  UK  customers 
have  a problem  moving  beyond 
the  Big  Three  (parsley,  coriander 
and  basil)  and  are  reluctant  to 
sell  flat-leaf  parsley,  apparently 
because  it  would  be  difficult  for 
buyers  to  distinguish  between 
that  and  coriander. 

All  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  regu- 
lar. if  predictable,  publication  of 
hooks  on  the  subject  of  herbs, 
most  of  which  repeat  such  gems 
as  Mrs  M.  Grieves*  A Modem 
Herbal,  E.S.  Rohde's  Gardens  of 
Delight,  Culpeper's  Complete 
Herbal  and  my  own  favourite. 
Colin  Clair's  Of  Herbs  and  Spices . 

Part  history,  part  anecdote, 
part  practical  advice  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  recent,  Sophie 
Grigson’s  Herbs  (BBC  Books. 
£18.99),  published  with  recipes, 
these  books  tread  the  same  line 
and  leave  you  high  and  dry  if  you 
are  not  a gardener.  Where  on 
earth  do  you  go  to  get  hyssop, 
fenugreek  or  salad  burnet? 

This  apparent  Impasse  raises 
something  of  a problem  for 
Rachael  Holder,  VHB’s  sales 
director,  who  leads  me  to  her 
play  area. 

In  a tiny  comer  of  one  green- 
house her  experiments  are  in  full 
flow.  On  the  table  in  front  of  us 
is  an  Intriguing  collection  of  plas- 
tic bags  containing  nasturtium 
shoots,  pea  shoots,  baby  sorrel, 
ruby  chard,  purple  and  green 
basil,  red  cabbage  shoots  and 


land  cress. 

We  get  to  work  mixing  and 
matching,  making  up  various 
vinaigrettes  using  olive  oil.  ses- 
ame seed  oil,  balsamic  vinegar, 
soy,  rice  vinegar,  a little  coconut 
cream  - salads  the  like  of  which  1 
have  never  tasted  before. 

Nasturtium  is  fiery  hot.  a vivid 
purple  colour,  with  a delicate, 
almost  elegant  texture,  but  mixed 
with  other  leaves  it  adds  a curi- 
ously powerful  note. 

SorreL  so  delicious  but  over- 
powering] y lemony  in  its  adult 
state  and  needing  a rich  cream  or 
butter  sauce  to  give  of  its  best, 
here  behaves  with  impeccable 
restraint.  With  some  crisp  fris£e 
lettuce  to  balance  things  out  I am 
on  my  way  to  a Thai  curry  of  a 
salad  - 1 dress  it  with  some  coco- 

Hugo  Arnold’s  pick 
of  the  crop 

■ Seed&ngs  to  look  out  tor  pea 
shoots,  raffish,  broccoli,  fenugreek 
and  Reseed. 

Leaves  and  herbs:  Thai  and 
cinnamon  basil,  Japanese  catnip, 
Moroccan  tea  malt,  sorrel, 
perfflas,  rose  and  lemon  gerarawn, 
land  cress,  upland  cress,  crassida, 
pomace,  chard,  red  amaranth, 
did  sum,  salad  faumet 

■ Apart  from  basA,  which  Is  a 
devfi  to  keep  once  cot,  most 
herbs  keep  for  several  days  in  the 
fridge  packed  loosely  in  plastic 
bags  punched  wRh  a few  holes. 

Most  restaurants,  for  example, 
wffl  ban  herbs  stored  in  the 
fridge  In  this  way.  Make  the  bites 
using  a bote-punch  lot  best 
results. 


nut  milk,  soy  and  coriander  and 
give  up  thoughts  or  lunch. 

As  a child  I used  to  pick  peas 
in  my  grandmother’s  garden  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  and  eat  them 
there  and  then  in  the  sunshine.  I 
found  myself  transported  back  as 
I nibbled  on  pea  shoots  with  their 
delicate  pea  flavour  and  nutty 
texture.  Mixing  the  pea  shoots 
with  ruby  chard  (mildly  bitter 
and  crunchy)  and  land  cress 
(watercress  with  attitude),  we 


had  a Car  more  English  salad  - 
and  dressed  it  accordingly  with  a 
vinaigrette  of  shallot,  mustard, 
walnut  vinegar  and  olive  oil. 
Lunch  was  looking  increasingly 
remote. 

Holder  could,  she  says,  produce 
all  of  the  above  and  more.  She 
lists  yellow,  orange  and  white 
chard,  red  amaranth,  choi  sum 
and  burnet  without  pausing  to 
think-  Some  are  from  Car  afield, 
some  have  been  harvested  from 
English  country  lanes  for  centu- 
ries to  make  up  palate-cleansing 
salads  which  could  put  the  Ital- 
ians to  shame.  Why  are  we  left 
with  a choice  of  so  few  herbs? 

Salads  have  been  with  tbe 
English  since  the  Romans 
arrived,  so  the  idea  of  getting 
excited  about  tbe  so-called  mod- 
em rocket  salad  looks  limp,  espe- 
cially when  set  alongside  the 
leaves  on  Holder's  list  And  she  is 
perplexed  by  the  British  taste  for 
cress. 

Gliding  silently  on  enormous 
trays  in  this  vast  greenhouse. 
30m  punnets  of  cress  are  har- 
vested every  year.  50  per  cent  of 
the  UK  crop.  A vast  amount  goes 
into  salads  and  sandwiches. 

The  disconcerting  aspect  is 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  cole 
seed,  which  is  similar  to  oil  seed 
rape,  and  tastes  of  absolutely 
nothing.  A mere  5 per  cent  of  the 
blend  is  made  up  of  delicately 
fiery  mustard  cress.  Customers, 
the  supermarkets  tell  her.  want 
the  bland  taste. 

There  is  something  unsettling 
about  the  industrial  nature  of 
VHB,  all  white  coats,  daylight 
bulbs,  heating  and  cleanliness, 
but  then  I am  reminded  that 
greenhouses  and  heating  have 
been  with  us  for  centuries.  Not 
much  bas  changed,  other  than 
scale,  pest  control  and,  perhaps, 
tbe  lights;  but  tbat  is  down  to 
consumers  demanding 
year-round  supply  (basil  sales  dip 
by  only  30  per  cent  through  the 
winter). 

Pesticides  have  no  place  here. 
Instead,  on  a weekly  basis,  the 
bug-busters  sweep  in  with  their 
containers  of  wasps,  mites, 
nudges  and  lace  wings. 

They  all  eat  each  other  ending 
up  with  the  wasp,  which  then 


buzzes  off  leaving  tbe  plants 
clean  and  pure.  So  clean  and 
pure,  these  herbs  could  be  called 
organic  were  it  not  for  the  peat 
they  are  grown  in.  But  this  too  is 
on  the  way  out,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  same  material  they  use  to 
sound-proof  Jaguar  cars  - jute. 

The  operation  even  has  its  own 
power  station  to  generate  heat 
and  light  and  carbon  dioxide, 
essential  for  tbe  plants  (any  car- 
bon monoxide  is  converted  to 


dioxide  through  catalytic  con- 
verters). Excess  power  is  fed  into 
the  national  grid. 

Pot  herbs  are  something  of  a 
mixed  blessing  to  me.  They  are 
certainly  useful  for  anyone  with- 
out a garden,  or  without  the  time 
to  grow  herbs  themselves.  But 
for  all  the  convenience,  they  lack 
depth  of  flavour,  f want  parsley 
that  is  robust  and  almost  crispy 
with  a stem  as  thick  as  bamboo 
cane.  Basil  I want  large  and 


sticky,  the  aniseed  and  pepper 
aroma  strong  enough  to  make  me 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Asian  gro- 
cers are  often  the  best  sources  for 
such  specimens  and  they  also 
tend  to  sell  decent-sized  bunches, 
enough  for  a whole  dish  and  not 
just  for  decoration,  at  a sensible 
price. 

Curiously,  the  leaves  Holder  is 
keen  for  us  to  eat  are  ail  packed 
with  flavour  and  cover  the  tex- 
ture spectrum  from  crunchy 


through  to  silky.  If  a salad  is 
supposed  to  cleanse  the  palate,  a 
job  it  does  a far  sight  better  than 
a sorbet,  then  I want  these  leaves 
with  attitude.  Whether  I have  a 
garden  or  not 

■ Tip;  pot  herbs  are  a cost- 
effective  way  of  getting  someone 
else  to  germinate  seed,  particu- 
larly useful  with  parsley,  which 
can  sometimes  be  difficult.  Sepa- 
rate and  plant  on  to  keep  garden- 
fresh  herbs  for  weeks. 
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Repeat  perfomance  from  the  next  generation 

Romance  is  in  the  air  as  chef  Ken  Horn  indulges  his  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  Normandy  with  visits  to  Bayeux  and  neighbouring  Caen 


Once  upon  a time,  a 
beautiful  young  Thai  woman 
fell  in  love  with  a handsome 
Frenchman  who,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  already  in  love  with 
her.  They  married,  bought  a 
ch&teau  in  France,  soon  had 
a lovely  daughter,  and  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

A fairy  tale,  you  say,  and 
that  was  my  first  reaction 
when  I heard  the  story. 

Denise  Lurton-MoulU  and 
her  husband  Jean-Pierre 
Moulie  sketched  the 
romance  for  me  one  evening 
as  they  extolled  the  virtues 
of  Chateau  de  Sully  and  its 
superb  restaurant,  near  Bay- 
eux. in  Normandy. 

I listened  attentively 
because  Denise  is  a daughter 
of  tbe  Lurton  wine  family, 
and  knows  bow  to  judge  fine 
food  and  wine,  while  Jean- 
Pierre  is  chef  de  cuisine  at 
Chez  Panisse,  in  Berkeley. 
California.  His  authority  in 
matters  culinary  goes  with- 
out saying. 

The  fairy  tale  turns  out  to 
be  the  true  story  of  Inka  and 
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Antoine  Brauit.  Note  the 
ways  of  the  world:  Inka’s 
father  is  Kurt  WacbtveitI, 
legendary  manager  of  the 
Oriental  Hotel  in  Bangkok. 
Kurt  had  met  his  wife 
Penny,  soon  to  be  Inka's 
mother,  when  they  were 
both  students  at  the  presti- 
gious Hotel  Management 
School  of  Lausanne,  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  new  generation 
repeats  the  performance: 
Inks  and  Antoine  meet  at 
the  same  school,  fall  in  love 
and,  in  1993,  they  embark  on 
an  adventure:  reviving 
Chateau  de  Sully  and  creat- 
ing a Michelin -class  restau- 
rant. 

I use  the  term  “reviving** 
advisedly.  The  Chateau  de 
Sully  is  an  18th-century 
building  surrounded  by  15 
acres  of  grounds  which 
include  two  towers  dating 
from  the  18th  century. 

Most  of  the  construction 
records  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war 
and  many  stages  of  the  prop- 
erty's evolution  cannot  be 
determined.  It  appears  cer- 
tain. however,  that  It  began 
as  a noble's  manor  house. 

The  manor  expanded  in 

the  19th  century  and  was 


grand  enough  to  be  named 
Chateau  de  Sully  after  the 
adjacent  village.  Today,  land 
and  buildings  display  an 
aristocratic  lineage,  combin- 
ing classical  architecture 
and  an  exquisite  setting. 

While  a major  part  of  the 
ch&teau  and  the  annex  (petit 
memoir)  date  from  the  18th 
century,  two  additional 
wings  were  added  during  tbe 
last  century  and  this  one. 
The  property  was  sold  and 
resold  many  times. 

During  the  war,  the 
cb&teau  was  occupied  first 
by  the  Germans  and  then  by 
the  Allies.  After  the  war.  the 
local  community  bought  it 
and  used  It  as  a children's 
summer  camp.  One  may 
imagine  how  the  rigours  of 
wartime  and  children 
affected  the  buildings  and 
grounds. 

There  are  traces  of  chil- 
dren’s paintings  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  16th-century  cha- 
pel. In  1990.  an  English 
Investor  group  bought  the 
property,  made  renovations 
and  created  a cbateau-hdteL 
However,  the  new  owners 
could  not  make  a go  of  it  and 
in  1993  the  enterprise  felled. 
Enter  Inka  and  Antoine 
Brauit:  they  acquired  the 


property  and,  with  their  pas- 
sion for  fine  cuisine  and 
commitment  to  hard  work, 
they  have  transformed  the 
chateau  into  a special  place, 
including  a one-star  Miche- 
lin restaurant. 

Under  the  direction  of  chef 
Alexandre  Bo  ad as.  the  menu 
has  an  enticing  variety  of 


delicious  and  light  offerings. 
His  work  reflects  the  influ- 
ence of  chefs  such  as  Michel 
Bras  and  Michel  Gu6rard, 
with  whom  he  has  worked. 

As  one  would  expect,  the 
wine  list  sustains  and 
enhances  the  menu.  A young 
staff  Is  well-trained  and 
attentive,  professional  in 
every  respect.  There  is  a 
wonderfully  relaxed  bar  with 
a beguiling  selection  of  Cal- 


vados. Antoine  suggested  l 
try  the  1944  Vieux  Calvados 
from  Lemorton,  with  its 
rich,  mellow  apple  flavour 
derived  from  50  years  spent 
in  the  barreL  Norman  nec- 
tar, to  my  taste. 

I learned  from  Inka  and 
Antoine  that  their  clientele 
is  cosmopolitan.  It  includes 


Americans  who  come  to  visit 
tbe  Normandy  D-Day 
beaches  of  Omaha  and  Utah, 
which  are  a short  drive 
away.  English  guests  tour 
tbe  countryside,  the  Dutch 
play  golf,  the  Germans  enjoy 
the  cultural  and  historical 
treasures  in  the  area,  and 
the  Belgians  focus  on  the 
culinary  pleasures  which 
abound  in  Normandy  - a 
pastime,  of  course,  almost  all 


tourists  enjoy. 

The  town  of  Bayeux,  of 
tapestry  fame,  is  nearby. 
Before  or  after  your  visit  to 
tbe  tapestry  museum,  you 
might  drop  into  Le  Petit  Bis- 
tro, near  the  Cathedrale  de 
Notre-Dame. 

We  did  so  and  enjoyed  a 
simple,  satisfying  luneb 
which  included  a soup  of 
fresh  vegetables  nicely 
cooked  in  a flavourfUl  broth 
and  topped  with  a drizzle  of 
extra  virgin  olive  oiL  We 
also  tried  tbe  saucisson  de 
marteau  with  pammes  tiedes, 
a perfectly  poached  stuffed 
sausage  with  warm  potatoes. 
We  shared  the  morue  fralche 
avec  basilic,  fresh  cod  sau- 
teed on  a bed  of  vibrantly 
green  purge  of  basil,  parsley, 
and  spinach.  With  a bottle  of 
good  Sancerre,  the  total  bill 
came  to  a reasonable  FFr462 
(£47)  for  three. 

Thus  refreshed,  we  were 
inspired  to  return  to  the  tap- 
estry to  engage  in  the  Battle 
of  Hastings,  or  at  least  to 
review  the  plans. 

We  discovered  another 
place  worth  visiting,  Le  Petit 
Bordelais,  where  they  serve 
a simple  but  sustaining 
lunch  at  the  bar.  The  owners 
and  chef  are  Normans  and. 


as  one  would  expect,  are 
assiduous  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  Normandy  special- 
ties, clear  in  their  selection 
of  wines  and  calvados. 

The  evening  before  our 
departure  for  home,  we  vis- 
ited La  Bourride.  the  Miche- 
lin two-starred  restaurant  in 
Caen,  an  easy  drive  from 
Bayeux.  Michel  and  Fran- 
?oise  Bruneau,  the  propri- 
etors, have  created  a conge- 
nial place  which  pleases  the 
eye  and  the  palate.  The 
glassed-in  kitchen  is  partly 
exposed,  allowing  the 
patrons  to  observe  some  of 
tbe  magic  transforming 
fresh  Ingredients  into 
savoury  dishes.  The  dining 
area  has  a relaxing  warmth 
and  the  beamed  ceiling  gives 
the  room  a feeling  of  sub- 
stantial comfort. 

The  service  is  expert  and 
quietly  efficient.  For  our 
first  course  we  savoured 
small  crisp  sandwiches  of 
anchovies  with  a light 
tomato  sauce.  These  were 
followed  by  carpaccio  de  St 
Jacques  et  de  than  en  chaud 

froid  de  citron . paper-thin 
slices  of  the  freshest  tuna 
and  scallops  placed  fan-like 
on  one's  plate,  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  bite  of  a 


Kerr  Horn’s  recommendations 

francs  Is  worm  a weekend  journey  and  a lunger  sojourn. 

■ Cbitsau  de  Sully,  Routs  de  Port-en-fiessin,  14400  Bayeux, 
Tat  +33  2 31  22  29  48,  fax:  +33  2 31  22  64  77. 

■ La  Beorride,  15-17  me  do  Vaugueux,  14000  Caeo,  Franca 
Tab  +33  2 31  93  50  76,  fac  +33  2 31  93  29  63. 

■ la  Petit  Banfefcris,  15  me  ISa)  Foch,  14400  Bayeux,  France. 
Tei/tae  +33  2 31  92  06  44. 

■ Le  Petit  Blstrot;  2 rue  du  Bremeou,  14400  Bayeux,  francs. 
7et +33  231  51  85  4ft 


refreshing  lemon  sauce.  A 
truly  delicious  treat. 

We  also  sampled  the  soupe 
de  mer  de  St  Jacques  et  »»>• 
asperses:  a perfect  soup,  vel- 
vety. redolent  of  the  best 
fruits  of  the  sea  with  earthy 
asparagus.  A deceptively 
simple  but  delicate  dish  of 
smoked  salmon  paired  with 
scallops  thrilled  our  palates. 
Thus  inspired,  we  ordered  an 
unusual  combination  of  ten- 
der veal  with  a stuffing  of 
fresh  clams  and  squid:  it  was 
splendid.  With  hardly  a stop 
we  then  sampled  a beautifui 
piece  of  fresh  tuna  sur- 
rounded by  savoury  mush- 
rooms  - the  tuna,  however, 
was  too  well  done  for 
my  taste  and  I recommend 
that  it  be  cooked  bleu  or 
rare. 


subtly  enhance 
exotic  spices, 
charmed  my  pal 
hardiest  among 
the  regional  < 
provided  a men 
U>  our  repast:  a , 
perfectly  ripe. 
Normandy's  rem 
tribution  to  fine 
Centuries  of  i 
nate  in  Norman 
with  Norman 
nfeke  the  region 
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OUTDOORS  / MOTORS 


The  next  weekend  or  two 
will  give  you  the 

opportunity  to  climb  back 

aboard  the  annual 

bandwagon,  says 

Robin  Lane  Fox 

The  . slightest  Easter 
acquaintance  with  a flower-bed 
a*  that  nature  is 
°,f  We  are  eoj/jy- 

wg  early  flowers  on  viburnums 
and  even  on  a few  bluebells,  but 
what  is  good  for  the  flowers  is 
even  better  for  weeds.  Anything 
that  seeds  itself  is  weeks  ahead  of 
the  calendar.  Early  primroses 
mean  early  dandelions  and  the 
need  for  immediate  action  to  con- 
trol their  potential  seeds. 

What  can  be  controlled  can 
also  be  redirected.  If  the  weeds 
are  about  to  do  it,  so  can  you, 
and  the  next  weekend  or  two  is 
exactly  the  time  to  be  turning  to 
those  old  favourites,  the  hardy 
annuals  that  were  my  first  route 
Into  gardening  and  will  probably 
see  me  out  of  it  in  some  spring  in 
the  distant  future.  If  you  think 
you  are  not  much  good  at  the  art 
of  sowing  seeds,  hardy  annuals 
are  your  answer.  The  easy  ones 
impress  those  who  look  on  with 
misplaced  amazement  at  anyone 
who  grows  anything  from  scratch 
for  himself. 

Hardy  annuals  can  go  any- 
where. high,  low  or  into  a promi- 
nent flowerpot.  For  height,  my 
new  favourites  are  the  rich  and 
modified  forms  of  sunflower,  eas- 
ily available  from  Thompson  & 
Morgan  of  Poplar  Lane.  Ipswich, 
Suffolk  IPS  3BU.  Like  all  hardy 
annuals,  they  can  be  sown 
directly  into  patches  of  soil  that 
you  have  broken  up  and  raked 
into  a fine  consistency.  They  will 
show  above  ground  after  about 
three  weeks  and  will  grow  on 
strongly  in  almost  any  sunny 
place  to  a height  of  4ft  or  5ft. 

This  height  is  significant  for  an 
annual  nowadays  and  makes 
them  invaluable  as  filling  in  a 
newly  planted  border  or  any- 
where that  has  developed  a sud- 
den gap.  Italian  White  and  Velvet 
Queen  are  two  exceptionally 
pretty  varieties  in  cream-white 
and  deep  mahogany.  The  old  type 
of  sunflower  used  to  be  too  tall 
for  most  mixed  borders,  but  the 
shorter  and  richer  varieties  are 
an  absolute  godsend.  Anyone  can 
grow  them  with  ease. 

Next  month,  we  will  all  be 
tempted  to  pay  huge  sums  for 
rarefied  plants  for  tubs  and  con- 
tainers, but  hardy  annuals  can  be 
just  as  impressive  if  confined  in  a 
pot  and  given  special  treatment 
on  the  front  terrace.  Last  year,  I 
saw  a splendid  array  of  the 
rough-leaved  annual  Anchusa 
Blue  Angel,  packed  into  large 
pots  where  it  was  regularly  dead- 
headed and  kept  going  in  full 
blue  splendour  from  early  July 
onwards. 

We  are  so  used  to  half-hardy 
rarities  in  our  subtly  designed 


Hdianthus  Italian  White  an  exceptionally  pretty  aeamwfafte  sunflower,  whidi  will  grow  to  a height  of  4ft  or  5ft  ur^Fv^u 
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plantings  in  pots  that  common 
old  annuals  can  take  the  eye  by 
surprise.  This  Anchusa  can  be 
sown  now  into  any  pot  outdoors 
and  thinned  to  a few'  plants  for  a 
cheap  and  easy  effect.  I mistook 
It  for  something  highly  exotic 
and  started  hunting  for  a scrap  of 
paper  on  which  to  find  and 
record  its  name. 

The  smaller  annuals  are 
invaluable  when  woven  among 
the  gaps  in  plantings  on  raised 
beds  or  in  the  foreground  of  wide 
borders.  In  half-shade,  xas  con- 
stant favourite  is  the  sky-blue 
Nemophila  insignis  which  grows 
so  very  easily  and  is  a strikingly 
clear  colour  for  several  weeks  in 
summer.  In  sunshine  its  natural, 
easy  pair  h2s  always  been  the 
intensely  deep-blue,  low-growing 
forms  of  Phacelia  which  usually 
work  well  in  a dry  year.  They  are 


tWO  of  the  less  familiar  annua k I 

discovered  early  on  and  they  are 
still  as  good  as  ever  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  adventurous 
without  risking  a failure. 

If  neither  is  available  on  the 
seed  rack,  try  the  equally  easy 
blue  forms  of  Aaagaflis  also  mar- 
keted as  Blue  Pimpernel.  It  opens 
its  flowers  in  sunny  weather  and 
makes  spreading  plants  of  an 
excellent  deep  blue  which  con- 
tinue Cowering  easily  into  the 
autumn.  It  gyms  to  like  a rather 
poor  soii  and  never  lets  me  down. 

The  old  and  tested  Love  in  a 
Mist  is  another  winner  that  gets 
lost  in  the  modem  race  to  boy 
bedding  plants  as  advanced 
greenery.  The  trade  leaves  it 
alone  and  unless  you  grow  your 
own  from  seed,  you  miss  out  alto- 
gether. The  best  form  is  still  the 
clear  blue  Mgella  Miss  JekyD 


which  also  flourishes  in  slight 
shade.  I am  so  fond  of  the  slender 
leaves  and  the  pretty  seed  heads 
that  follow  the  familiar  flowers. 
Like  everything  else  this  week,  it 
can  be  sown  outdoors  without 
undue  fuss  or  preparation. 

Annual  poppies  are  another 
infallible  rescue,  excellent  on 
poor  soil.  Last  year,  I strayed  into 
the  one  called  Danish  Flag  which 
has  a white  cross  on  the  centre  of 
its  blood-red  flowers,  but  the  gen- 
eral view  was  it  was  let  down  by 
the  wavy  edges  to  its  flowers 
which  are  altogether  too  fancy. 
This  year.  1 will  go  back  to  the 
simpler  mixtures  and  to  my  old 
friend,  the  Flanders  Poppy  or 
Papaver  commntatum  which  has 
a distinctive  black  spot  on  its 
deep  scarlet  petals  and  is  one  of 
the  smallest  in  height.  Wherever 
bare  earth  is  showing  it  is  worth 


scattering  these  poppies  around 
and  allowing  them  to  germinate 
at  random. 

Lastly,  highbrow  gardeners 
seem  to  be  going  back  to  the  old 
Calendula  or  Pot  Marigold;  hotter 
colours  and  shades  of  orange  are 
back  in  fashion  and  these  easy 
hardy  annuals  are  a joy  through- 
out the  year,  especially  against  a 
green  background.  The  only 
problem  is  to  find  the  old  undi- 
luted forms  as  the  breeders  have 
gone  overboard  for  doubles  and 
bi-coioured  varieties.  The  simple 
old  orange  shocker  is  still  the 
best  and.  now  that  our  eyes  have 
been  won  away  from  nothing  but 
white  and  pale  pink,  proven 
orange  and  yellow  mainstays  are 
all  the  rage  again.  Tbe  next  fort- 
night is  your  chance  to  return  to 
one  of  the  oldest  bandwagons  in 
the  annual  garden. 


It’s  a rotten 
choice  to  make 

Sam  Holland  stresses  the  importance  of  a garden's 
'business  area'  with  a look  at  methods  of  disposal 


“Just  me.”  the  woman  snorted 
when  asked  how  many  and  what 
manner  of  persons  should  be 
consulted  in  redesigning  her 
small  garden. 

“And  my  daughter.  Him  I 
disposed  of  a long  time  ago.”  She 
ga zed  out  of  the  window. 

The  tone  suggested  “he”, 
whoever  he  was.  might  still  be 
close  at  band.  J followed  her 
gaze,  half  expecting  a spectral 
hand  to  arise  from  the  compost 
heap,  and  an  agonised  cry  of: 
“I'm  over  here.  Please  be  careful 
where  you  dig." 

Was  I dealing  with  a 
pragmatic  gardener  who  had 
taken  the  logistics  of  being  a 
garden-owner  to  extremes? 
Fortunately,  it  was  more  a 
case  or  my  over-active 
imagination. 

But  the  encounter  did 
highlight  the  importance  of 
keeping  an  eye  on  a garden's 
“business  area",  even  when  a 
paradise  of  trees,  plants  and 
shrubs  is  the  central  thesis. 

Every  garden  needs  its  “power 
house”,  accessible  but 
appropriately  screened,  to 
accommodate  politically  correct 
compost  or  an  eqnally  un-PC 
bonfire. 

John  Seymour,  the  guru  of 
self-sufficiency,  maintained  that 
the  best  compost  is  made  in  12 
hours  by  potting  vegetable 
matter  through  tbe  guts  of  an 

animal- 

Few  of  us  keep  chickens  now. 
and  even  fewer  a pig  or  a house 
cow,  so  we  must  perforce  build  a 
dedicated  container,  or  purchase 
a proprietary  one. 

Familiarity  with  compost 
areas  has  over  tbe  years  bred  in 
me  a decided  contempt  for  any 
construction  containing 
corrugated  tin.  chicken  wire  and 
angle  iron. 

The  first  two  tend  to  collapse 
under  tbe  weight,  and  any 
physical  contact  with  the 
distressed  and  rusting  tops  of 
metal  corner  posts  prompts  an 
immediate  check  that  your 
tetanus  jab  is  up  to  date. 

Better  by  far  is  a 
twin-compartment  treated- 
timber  bin  with  slatted  sides, 
and  rows  of  bricks  on  the  ground 
with  gaps  between  them  to  aid 
the  necessary  circulation  of  air. 
You  might  also  consider  leaving 
a few  posts  in  the  heap  as  you 
build  it  which  you  later  poll  out 
to  leave  “chimneys". 

When  one  compartment  is  full, 
turn  it  “sldes-io-middle”,  by 
putting  the  side  panels  into  the 
centre  to  create  another 
compartment  and  start  over. 


Nitrogen  is  essential  for 
speedy  decomposition,  so  add 
fishmeal  or  bonemeal,  blood  or 
inorganic  nitrogen.  Urea  also  has 
a high  nitrogen  content 
Gentlemen  diners  may  therefore 
be  encouraged  to  visit  your 
compost  heap  post-prandiaDy. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  lose 
sight  of  the  main  objective.  One 
friend  has  a collection  of 
composting  paraphernalia 
second  only  in  size  and  scope  to 
that  demonstrated  by  the  Centre 
for  Alternative  Technology  in 
Machynlleth. 

He  also  sports  a large,  flat 
greenish  area  of  daisies, 
buttercups,  dandelions  and 
plantains  which  he  myopically 
refers  to  as  “my  lawn”. 

When,  in  a belated  nod  to  the 
green  lobby.  1 first  bought  what 
Is  known  as  a garden  shredder  (a 
term  more  appropriately  applied 
to  a certain  class  of  ancient 
countryman  who  charges  cash 
and  mugs  of  tea  for  his 
ignorance  about  anything  except 


The  best  compost  is  made 
in  12  hours  by  putting 
vegetable  matter  through 
an  animal’s  guts,  but  few 
of  us  keep  chickens  now 


show-bench  leeks),  1 marvelled 
at  its  ability  to  reduce  the  privet 
hedge  trimmings  to  mulch  or 
compostable  waste. 

Down  on  the  allotments  - rite 
aim  of  the  communal  bonfire, 
hitherto  the  privet's  last  resting 
place  - 1 was  roundly  disabused 
of  my  proclaimed  ecological 
credentials  by  a fellow  toiler 
who  wanted  to  know  how  many 
kilowatts  of  power  my  shredder 
consumed,  and  did  1 know  that 
the  local  council  now  had  a noise 
pollution  official. 

Soberness  and  humiliation  at  a 
stroke. 

One  incidental  benefit  when 
emptying  the  compost  bin  in 
spring  is  the  treasure  hunt  for 
sprouted  avocado  pits  thrown 
out  with  the  kitchen  waste 
during  the  previous  season.  This 
is  so  much  easier  than  piercing 
with  matehsticks  and  mounting 
over  a jam  jar  to  which  one  has 
forgotten  to  add  a piece  of 
charcoal  to  keep  the  water 
sweet.  These  are  potted  up  as 
bouse  plants. 

And  not  a spectral  hand  In 
sight. 


MOTORING 


Focus  blurs  the 

definition  of 
prestige 

Forget  name-dropping  prejudices  and  embrace 
Ford's  award-winning  car,  says  Michael  Harvey 


; a unique  relationship 
cars.  Ignore  - if  you 
possible  outcome  and 
ible  consequences  of 
ians  calling  this  gov- 
bluff  over  Longbridge 
about  tbe  BMWs  them- 

tll  among  British  cus- 
quite  extraordinary- 
neering-literate  euthu- 
to  understand  the  why 
j:  aluminium  suspen- 
couldnt-care-less  who 
ted  more  in  the  colour 
the  back  of  the  bro- 
[Ws  can  excite  Britons 
ier  vehicle. 

■ as  it  is  that  the  Brit- 
such  objectivity,  it 
npossible  to  imagine 
nation's  car  testers 
ve  the  nod  to  a foreign 
ejt  anything  as  destr- 
, mention  as  nationally 
as  the  Jaguar  S-type. 
what  the  hard-core 

Autocar  magazine  did. 

28  remaining  the  mag' 
st  Car  in  the  world  . 
impossible  to  imagine 
country  publishing 
t ads  where  tbe  pack- 
ribed  in  such  speefc 

sales  manager.  £25*00° 

" It's  true-  You  C2n  ^ 
ns  in  this  paper  and 
y week. 

■just  that  a car  has 
□riband  for  a certain 
ccess.  Plenty  of  coun- 
for  example.  !»**■ a 

less  passionate  rela- 
with  Mercedes-Benz. 

.gering  about  BMW  m 
* that  one  car  has 
iconic  and  nwo* 
mt  when  most  und<£ 
that  would 


not  now  be  seen  dead  in  a pair  of 
Levis,  aspire  to'  anything  but  a 
Beamer. 

Not  that  BMW  cares.  In  real 
terms  the  cost  of  entry  into  the 
club  goes  up  every  year,  yet 
every  year  brings  a new  UK  sales 
record.  To  a huge  swathe  of  mid- 
dle England  the  ownership  of  a 
316  indicates  arrival.  This  was 
always  the  plan.  BMW  patience 
and  consistency  with  its  commu- 
nications is  unmatched. 

Take  a look  at  the  inride  covers 
of  the  Sunday  magazines  20  years 
ago  and  you  would  see  the  same 
cocktail  of  knowing  understate- 
ment and  coy  aloofness  and 
always  served  in  the  same 
straight  glass.  The  British  have 
been  intoxicated  by  it  ever  since 
and  show  no  signs  of  sobering 
up. 

Then  again,  maybe  it’s  because 
Britons  are  congenitally  disposed 
to  BMWs.  They  are.  after  all,  the 
worst  car  snobs  in  Europe.  They 


DEALS  ON  WHEELS 

Really  not 
for  softies 


Hope  may  spring  eternal  tot  whan  it 
comes  to  a land  Rmer  It  is  Die  cart 
(teat)  or  coil  springs  that  help  taap  It 
stemaL  The  cart  springs  are  from  an 
old,  tough  generation,  col  from  a newer, 
sorter  one.  The  motoring  magazines  are 
awn  saytag  toe  new  Land  Bowr  has  an 
engine  that  cat  only  just  to  heart. 

Surety  Kris  beast  cannot  be  rotated  to 
the  animal  that  tougftt  its  way  across 
corrttnerfe,  ratting  teeto  fBBngs  and 
sunning  tbe  senses? 

The  original  Land  Rarer  was  based  on 
the  second  mrtd  war  Jeep  and  was  a 
stranger  to  anything  such  as  plastic  that 
would  detract  tram  toe  toughness 
needed  when  going  off-mad.  The  springs 
were  as  hart  as  iron:  the  engine  was 
low  on  power  but  would  hail  you 


A 04,000  Foots  may  never  become  an  icon  of  snccess  but  it  offers  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  everything  a £19,000  BMW  does 


dawned  on  me.  In  case  it  has 
passed  you  by,  the  Focus  (the 
current  Car  of  the  Year,  accord- 
ing to  a poll  of  European  motor- 
ing correspondents)  is  an  appar- 
ently ordinary  family  car  that  is 
in  fact  anything  but  that. 


The  focus  is,  in  all  but  name,  a replacement  for  the 
Escort;  which  means  it  wH!  be  a car  for  the  indians 
and  not  for  the  chiefs.  Well,  more  fool  the  chiefs 


don't  have  much  of  a choice 
these  days,  but  even  if  they  did,  I 
suspect  a Rover  would  never  be 
the  automatic  choice  to  them  nr 
the  way  a Fiat  is  to  an  Italian  or 

a Renault  to  a Frenchman;  rust 
door’s  BMW  would  always  be 
pale  metallic  greener.  This  is 
manna  to  tbe  marketers  at 
Bee-Em.  It  must  be  murder  for 

the  rest  . . 

This  occurred  to  me  as  the  real . 
significance  of  the  Ford  Focus 


A £14,000  Focus  offers  perhaps 
SO  per  cent  of  everything  a 
S19JOOO  BMW  does  yet  will  never 
become  an  icon  of  success.  Quite 
the  zenrs&.  Tfie  Focus.is,  in  all 
but  name,  a replacement  for  tbe 
Escort,  which  manna  its  sheer 
ubiquity  win  it  a car  for 
the  indians -and  not  for  the 
chiefs.  WeH,  more  fool  the  chiefs. 
If  ever  a vehicle  asked  us  to 
examine  the  insecurities  behind 
our  choice  of  vehicle  the  Focus  is 


iL 

It  is.  very  obviously,  a vehicle 
engineered  and  designed  by  40- 
something  European  enthusiasts. 
BMW  enthusiasts.  Over  the 
years,  the  oddly  Protestant  gait 
perfected  by  expensive  German 
cars  has  come  to  redefine  afflu- 
ence. the  sporting  saloon  replac- 
ing the  luxury  saloon  as  indul- 
gent transport  for  all  but  a 
minority  of  retired  American  golf 
enthusiasts. 

A certain  firmness  of  ride,  like 
a hard  bed,  is  now  regarded  as  a 
good  thing.  German  cars  were 
the  first  to  show  that  firm  need 
not  mean  uncomfortable. 

Steering,  too,  we  have  come  to 
appreciate,  feels  better  when  it 
asks  a little  of  us.  And  brakes. 
But  it  doesn't  stop  there. 

Back  in  the  1970s  German 
designers  made  legitimate  the 
church  pew  as  car  seat.  We  are 
now  rightly  suspicious  of  any 
cushion  that  gives  more  than  a 
squeak.  Good  car  interiors  now 
combine  no  more  than  two 


shades  of  tbe  same  colour,  unam- 
bitious architecture  and  sublimi- 
nal graphics.  All  very  1990s  in 
fact.  Except  BMWs  were  like  that 
in  tbe  1970s. 

Sit  inside  a Ford  Focus  and, 
with  the  exception  of  its  slightly 
naff  centre  console,  you  could 
almost  be  sitting  in  something 
still  on  the  drawing  board  at 
BMW  or  Benz.  It's  the  same  story 
on  the  road:  ride,  handling, 
steering,  brakes  are  all  straight 
out  of  a book  painstakingly  trans- 
lated from  tbe  original  German. 

The  sense  of  value  that  perme- 
ates every  aspect  of  the  Ford 
Focus,  then,  is  achieved  less  by 
good  taste  and  good  engineering 
and  more  through  its  ability  to 
synthesise  this  very  modem, 
very  German,  very  BMW  defini- 
tion of  austere  luxury. 

There  are  quality  issues.  Some 
of  the  switches  look  as  if  they 
had  been  pushed  in  at  the  last 
minute  as  tbe  vehicle  passed 
down  the  production  line  away 
from  an  increasingly  frantic 


assembly  worker. 

Ditto  the  selection  mechanism 
in  tbe  gearbox.  I personally  also 
have  doubts  about  Ford  durabil- 
ity. The  Ka  I own,  another  Ford 
vehicle  with  qualities  way  above 
its  station,  feels  a little  older 
than  it  might  after  less  than 
10,000  miles. 

Neither  of  these  quibbles  wor- 
ries me  enough  to  stop  me  plead- 
ing that  everybody  should  try  a 
Focus  before  taking  the  plunge 
with  a more  expensive,  more  pre- 
dictable choice  of  luxury”  car. 

The  Focus,  lflte  the  new  Golf 
and  new  Astra,  is  blurring  the 
lines  between  ordinary  and  pres- 
tige as  never  before  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  likes  of 
BMW  finds  itself  with  a signifi- 
cantly lower  cost  base. 

Not  considering  a Ford,  partic- 
ularly a Focus,  is  as  anachronis- 
tic as  not  watching  commercial 
television  - a ludicrous  self-de- 
nial based  on  an  erroneous  sense 
of  superiority.  So  try  it.  All  you 
have  to  lose  are  your  prejudices. 


its  gearbox,  of  course,  had  no 
synchromesh,  wftich  made  changing 
gear  something  of  ai  art.  TOs  atone  is 
enough  to  (fvert  many  today  from  Vie 
rugged  pleasures  at  the  Series  1VA. 

Softness  crept  in  wfth  the  Series  ill 
which  had  a ptisfle  dadi  and  an 
aS-synchramesJj  geartwx.  tt  ate)  had  a 
hahtt  of  feting  out  at  gear.  By  this  Brae, 
bo,  cotnpefltai  had  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  toe  Toyota  land  Cadsar  and  Land 
Rowr  was  losing  tnuiUonal  markets  In 
toe  developing  world. 

Change  had  to  lake  place.  Tbe  new 
110  are]  90  in  1985  belatedly  adopted 
toe  coB  sprung  ades  of  toe  Range 
Rover,  but  teem  ms  no  money  to  invest 
In  a wider  body.  Wide  canpeflBon  grew, 
Land  Rowr  retained  toe  amped 
quartern  of  a previous  era.  tew 
rapfetns  btontad  fe  nifyed  edges  and 
cheap  trafcrtie  jriasSc  abounded  in  toe 
cabin. 

Engines  adequate  to  toe  cad-sprung 
cars  were  6amf  waiting  in  toe  raw 
model  because  ft could  be  driven  much 
faster.  Replacements  were  better  but 
investment  was  sSJ  lacking.  And  toe 
increased  performance  came  at  a price 
- the  suspension  bushes  wore  oft  when 
toe  rattcje  was  driven  conHnuooty  on 
rough  mads. 

A land  Rover  has  always  been  buflt 
8®  a dad’s  ansfrueftn  Jet  8 is  e&sy 
to  replace  parts  and  soma  wrenftfe 
vehicle  must  sffll  pty  fair  hade. 

They’re  not  what  you  nadd  caff  a 
dasac  car,  but  they  arc  preserved  for 
toeir  simple  charm  and  sturdy  i 


Anthony  Cazalet 
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145  DRURY  LANE 

COVENT  GARDEN,  WC2 


PROPERTY 


51  CONTEMPORARY  APARTMENTS 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  COVENT  GARDEN 
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COURT/ARD  GARDEN-CAR  PARKING  AVAILABLE 
24  HOUR  SECURITY- PORTERAGE  • 999  YEAR  LEASES 
2 BEDROOMS  FROM  £390,000 


SHOW  FLAT  OPEN  7 DAYS  A WEEK 

TEL  0171 836  8361 

FAX  0171 836  8316 
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Tel:  0171  499  9222 


Crown 


Dilrrmn 


MOR7 LAKE  RIVERSIDE 
SWI4 
.FOR.  SALE 


Fax:  0171  495  2556 
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5 BEST 

ADDRESSES... 


ii||fc  at  one  address 


^Apartments  from 

£340,000 


Crown  Dilmun  Properties 
3S  Dover  Street 
London  W1X  3RA 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


VIRGINIA  P A R K • V I R G l N I A W A TER  • S U R R E Y 
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ffAMPTONS 


Hertfordshire  - 
Kings  Langley 

hQS  tJZOl  l mile.  Hetahm w Airp.ni  19 
miles.  Central  UmJim  19  miles. 

A btwitnuUj  presented  waterside 
properly  dating  from  17tti  Ccutui  y, 
with  river  and  mfflstmn  running 
through  the  gardens. 

Reception  halt  4 reception  rooms,  ground  fLxw  annexe,  4/S  bedrooms. 
3bathrooms  <2  en  suitei.  dressing  room/bedroom.  billiards  room/libnuy. 
Swimming  pool,  tennis  court,  garaging/Mafr  cottage.  Superb  landscaped 
ganfcns.  About  2 acres  (0.8ffltai 
Guide  £1 .250,000 

Adjoining  riverside  cotuer  and  garden  of  about  half  an  acre  available 
separately,  if  required. 

RJckmaofiTForth  office  Tel:  01 923  776291 


< --  \.-:C t: 


Professional  and 
Independent  company 
acting  solely  for 
the  purchaser 

Central  / 5.W.  London  I Bertattre  / 
Oxfordshire  / Buckinghamshire  / 
Hampshire 

Call:  Francis  Long  BA 
Tel:  01189713310 
Mobile;  07050 114883 
E-mail:  franc  la  ©fl- 
homeaearchxo.uk 


SOUTH  DEVON 

Lindridge  Park 

Uannkc^lHdiWialCn^i^ 
tmei  In  > qnkt  «ure  baatan  ad  mUbl 
«terio*w  cunuryude  with  2J  acres  of 
■BgoOcenl  undent,  bxMtaga  feed  htafe 
Cental.  wtamlHgpaolMdiMniunBrt. 
Euler  and  MS  12  iraks. 

Satbag  sod  Owl  3 nrifc> 

Tunpoy  10  mbs.  Ootf  nearby 

Prices  from  £37 5 £00 
SraMHUEMtanma 
TW:  a 1 626  770568  Fax:  S 1626  770579 
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BELL  INGRAM 


0K! 


Drawing  Room,  Dining  R*»m. 
Sirring  Area.  Game*  Room. 
Kitchen  and  Utility  Room, 
Maraer  Bedroom  with  en-suicc 
Budwxm.  4 further  Bedrooms, 
all  with  en  suite  Bathn  ernb. 
CLokroom.  Ron/  Terrace 


Durn.  JsJa  Road.  Perth  PH2  7HF  Tel:  01738  621121 


BALMORAL  COURT,  GLENEAGLES 

A PRESTIGIOUS  HOUSE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN 
SITUATED  WITHIN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  GLENEAGLES  HOTEL 
ADJACENT  TO  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  QUEENS  COURSE 


Knight 
Frank  t%k 


1 S I l-.R  NATIONAL 


St  Johns  Wood,  NW8 

A fine,  Grade  II  Listed,  Georgian  house, 
benefiting  from  a private  Mews  House, 
with  parking  for  two  cars 
Master  bedroom  with  tvaik-tn  doset  & cn- suite  bathnvim, 
■1  fun  her  bedrooms.  3 further  bathrooms. 
Drawing  room,  dining  room,  study  area, 
lit  chen/breakfast  room,  tamllv  room, 
guest  cloakroom,  dumb  waiter,  store  room 
Separate  Mews  house  comprising:  ouster  bedroom  with 
en- suite  shower  room,  further  bedroom  & bathroom. 

reception  room,  kitchen  area. 

2 garages.  100ft  (approx l.  private  walled  rear  garden. 

98  year  lease  £1.650.000 


Tel:  0171  431  8686 

SO  Heath  Street,  London  N1V3  II)% 
WVI  n.kni  vlitlr.ink  i.oni 


felicity  j lord 


taibltiMt,  *1  Somd  wdtun  tt*  lievun? 

CoOTawi  A».  King:  C»ai  a be 
tefinxoi  i noMri  loanUEe  Krdrmg  tan  gas 
anidnaangsKferp  cw.  gadai  ari  a:  Di 
jarlen  U TO  £241800  FraduM 
tatadnRrMt.VBI  •Jsaeaa-ic'nEbwj  irf 

aOBWc*  anw8v  *aiatfe  in  sWl  !omi.  and  de* 
to  r^nJeW"  sjxrro  1999. 

Guide  Pnce  CSOiJOO  Lssseiioid 
Bdw  Street,  El  tauty  renavaai  Lsasr  ito 
d Engteh  teiaje  a IhdKon 
Gsryiy  travflj"  iccasd  mtf.i:  tLr  Lsarl 
o;  -aiau>i£is  EW3.000  FnsMfl 


Itlirglcn:  0771  22s  fC53 


HMMBt 

CotmaUa  Fatal,  El  A 2 :r.  st'd  knl 

Crunl  Nwi  ccfl«pt*l  "Jr  to. 

pufahctwiTf  ^»HledMilimnirii*-auift-::c!.inr'. 
ol  Old  a«  U Siuiu.  csi.ul* 
MSI  Wdwi.  mcitm  banuyi.n  ni  amp 
wunaiysfc®  ntJ7  9%Uaief'ilW 
Qmpani  Caort.  EC1  hiA'Cuiura^'-idrvd 
1 taaron  anatroic  mil.  muannti  /jm 
biObi  this  cow’s!  Vidwun  td^alhn'ie  lets  si 
ont-,  natf  a nmia  lr<m  BnUKar  3U  Ltk 
Uconfft  Umfcrqramd  £s>rc 
from  £139.950  Leasehold 
It  Mm  Uniat,  EC1 A j ptrflv:uL,: 
sartnm  wH300sq#irttiJ()C!lait'2dfeTat 
DJHOJ300  Leasehold 


Cijriijnwei::  S171  251  344S 


1 bed  flat  from  300-450pw 

2 bed  flat  from  350-47 5pw 

3 bed  flat  from  350-500pw 

6 bed  from  l.SOOpw 

The  areas  are: 

HI  W9.  VIS.  1 VWJ.  \W&,  ymuz 


Tel:  0171  604  3706 
Fax:  0171  328  8985 


FRANK  HARRIS 


MUON  HOUSE,  LfTTLE  BfVTAM,  EC1 
ad  Boor  ora  bedreun  Ibt  htfxsmoCam 

UocfcfustnaihafSiPatfsCaSiecM. 

purtaraga  gi65J00 

MUON  HOUSE,  UTILE  BHfTAW,  EC1  2 
badMii  Itat  on  ifiper  gnund  Bnor  level.  In 
modarn  buMig  drew  to  Si  PauTs 
CaStetkaL  23  nsooptun  room,  bathroom 
and  on-ads  shews  mom,  ponemga. 

£235.000  

1 BOTTOM  dints: i,  EC1  a modem  two 
bed  en  n dm  dantepnant  ofi  Ctaikminl. 
beOmom and WHiufta 3honer  Etannleot 

fne  Rmmparaiy  dBstgn.  C28SA00 
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A high-rise, 

low-crime 

community 

Spackman  examines  the  success  of  the 
Barbican  - and  its  lessons  for  today  s planners 


PROPERTY 


When  Prince  Charles  made  his 
Vision  of  Britain  speech  10  years 
ago,  his  plea  was  for  urban  vll- 
foses  on  a human  scale,  places 
where  people  could  live  and  work 
safely  and  feel  part  of  a local 
community.  The  last  place  he 
would  have  had  In  mind  was  the 
Barbican. 

Its  massive  bulk  and  unremit- 
ting concrete  facade,  soaring 
above  the  City  of  London,  epit- 
omised the  kind  of  development 
Prince  Charles  and  many  others 
wished  never  to  see  repeated.  It 
had  the  highest  residential  tower 
blocks  in  Europe. 

And  yet  it  has  worked.  All  of 
the  Prince’s  criteria  tor  an  urban 
village  have  been  met,  except  his 
architectural  ones. 

Vandalism  and  crime  are 
almost  non-existent:  in  the  whole 
of  1998  there  were  just  five  cases 
of  damage  to  cars  or  car  break- 
ins.  There  are  thriving  neigh- 
bourhood services,  including  a 
playgroup,  a clinic  and  a number 
of  residents’  clubs. 

Many  of  those  who  originally 


Prices  for  some  London 
properties  have  risen  by  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  since  the  start  of 
the  year,  as  the  capital  witnesses 
a spectacular  tumround  in  the 
martlet. 

In  the  country  as  a whole  there 
has  been  a similar,  though  less 
dramatic,  shift,  according  to  the 
latest  survey  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Chartered  Surveyors. 

The  cause  Is  long-term  low 
interest  rates.  Cheap  money, 
guaranteed  for  up  to  10  years, 
has  brought  first-time  buyers  and 
novice  investors  flooding  in.  to 
the  London  market  The  latest 
report  from  London  Residential 
Research  predicts  It  will  rescue 
the  London  development  market  - 
from  a 19605-type  slump. 

Last  year  LRR,  headed  by  Geoff 
Marsh,  set  out  two  possible  alter- 


saw  it  as  a temporary  home  have 
stayed  on  and  moved  within  the 
development  instead.  “It  cer- 
tainly grows  on  you,”  says  Lord 
Donaldson,  former  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  is  now  living  in  his 
second  Barbican  flat. 

This  year  the  Barbican  Estate 
celebrates  its  30th  anniversary.  It 
has  picked  1939.  although  it  could 
have  chosen  as  its  starting  date 
almost  any  time  between  1969 
and  1973,  when  the  majority  of 
the  2,014  flats  were  built. 

The  political  vision  of  the 
19606,  which  created  the  estate, 
mirrors  the  current  Urban  Vil- 
lages campaign  to  encourage  new 
family  houses  on  brownfield 
sites.  It  was  to  provide  “a  village 
in  the  city”,  specifically  aimed  at 
bringing  back  “middle  and  high 
income  earners". 

Although  the  fiats  were  origi- 
nally built  to  be  let  by  the  Corp- 
oration of  London,  the  rents  were 
never  subsidised.  Owning  a sec- 
ond home  and  proving  a good 
income  were  positive  advantages 
for  those  seeking  to  be  tenants  - 


'It  certainly  grows  on  you’:  the  Barbican,  London's  village  in  the  dry 


a reversal  of  normal  public 
rented  housing  policy. 

As  a result,  the  Barbican  has 
been  home  - or  at  least  second, 
home  - tor  three  decades  to  a 
scales  of  politicians,  lawyers  and 
people  working  in  the  Square 
Mile.  “It’s  the  best  old  people’s 
home  in  .the  country,"  according 
to  Victor  Giles,  long-term  resi- 
dent and  former  assistant  editor 
of  the  Daily  Express. 

Lord  Donaldson,  whose  wife 
Mary  is  a former  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  started  off  in  Shake- 
speare Tower,  probably  the 
estate's  smartest  block.  “As  a 
base  for  work,  it  is  wholly  admi- 


rable if  you  are  concerned  with 
the  City  or  the  courts.  And  there 
Is  a community  life,”  Lord  Don- 
aldson says. 

“I  think  the  place,  viewed 
objectively,  is  horribly  ugly,  but 
if  you  are  on  the  inside,  looking 
out.  it  is  a different  matter." 

The  Donaldsons  were  the  first 
people  to  glaze  the  balconies  of 
their  tower  block  apartment. 
When  file  Corporation  of  London, 
which  manages  the  estate, 
objected  strongly.  Lord  Donald- 
son fought  his  case  through  the 
courts.  Not  surprisingly,  be  won. 

Such  is  the  calibre  of  residents 
that  disputes  over  the  manage- 


ment of  the  estate  are  pretty 
high-powered.  With  mare  than  66 
per  cent  of  the  properties  now 
owned  and  increasing  numbers 
used  as  first  homes,  there  is  a 
push  for  more  resident  control. 
One  reason  is  the  level  of  ser- 
vice charges.  Barbican  flats  are 
generally  cheaper  than  fiats  In 
new  blocks  created  from  offices 
in  the  area.  According  to  agents 
Stirling  Ackroyd.  one-bedroom 
fiats  range  from  £l80-£240  a sq  ft, 
compared  with  an  average  of 
£250-£350  in  newer  blocks.  A two- 
bedroom  flat  that  might  cost 
£216,000  in  Clerkenwell  would  be 
about  £175,000  in  the  Barbican. 


Service  charges,  however,  tend 
to  be  Car  higher.  This  is  partly 
because  of  the  staffing  levels, 
which  mean  at  least  13  people  are 
on  duty  at  any  time,  day  or 
night  It  is  also  a question  of  age: 
much  of  the  engineering  plant  in 
the  estate  Is  being  replaced  on  a 
five-year  maintenance  pro- 
gramme. 

The  service  charges  are  actu- 
ally very  similar  to  those  in  a 
mansion  block  or  stucco  terrace 
in  London's  West  End.  But  they 
are  being  compared  by  potential 
buyers  with  those  in  neighbour- 
ing residential  conversions  which 
are  usually  only  half  as  high. 


ON  THE  MOVE  ANNE  SPACKMAN 


Cheap  money  sends  London  market  spiralling 


natives  for  London  property  in 
1999:  one  was  “the  golden  sce- 
nario”; the  other  was  “bust  by 
the  millennium”.  Having 
favoured  the  pessimistic  outcome 
in  the  autumn,  his  team  now  sub- 
scribes “almost  without  reserva- 
tion” to  the  golden  scenario. 

The  market  is  most  active  at 
the  lower  end.  Clerkenwell.  the 
trendy  loft  district  widely  tipped 
to  suffer  in  1999,  is  instead  erne  of 
the  hottest  spots  in  town.  Ber- 
mondsey is  similarly  buoyant. 

David  Salvi  of  local  agents  Har- 
ford Salvi  Carr  say’s  prices  of 


flats  up  to  £400,000  have  not  only 
regained  last  year’s  losses,  but 
are  op  at  least  10  per  cent  on  last 
year's  peak.  In  some  cases  prices 
of  new  flats  have  risen  25  per 
cent  since  January. 

“The  first  three  months  of  this 
year  have  far  outstripped  last 
year.”  says  David  Salvi.  “The 
number  of  second-hand  sales  are 
up  fay  more  than  50  per  emit  and 
new  developments  by  even 
more"  Such  figures  should  mean 
Sahi  is  laughing.  Instead  he  is 
Worried- 

One  reason  tor  the  high  num- 


ber of  sales  is  the  huge  influx  of 
individual  investors  from  Ireland. 
Hamptons  reports  a similar 
trend.  Both  agencies  say  they  are 
now  as  big  a force  in  the  London 
market  as  south-east  Asian  inves- 
tors were  two  years  ago. 

The  impact  of  investors  on  the 
central  London  market  is  under- 
lined in  the  LRR  report  It  calcu- 
lates that  in  boroughs  such  as 
Lambeth,  Westminster  and  Ken- 
sington and  Chelsea  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  purchasers  ' of  new 
properties  in  1999  were  investors. 
“These  numbers  are  most,  cer- 


tainly an  underestimate.”  the 
report  adds. 

Salvi  fears  that  too  many  inves- 
tors may  force  prices  up  to  unre- 
alistic levels.  If  the  London  econ- 
omy is  then  hit  by  job  losses,  the 
roller-coaster  could  start  heading 
down  again.  “Other  parts  of  the 
country  may  need  to  see  interest 
rates  fall  further,  but  we  cer- 
tainly don't  in  London,"  he  says. 

The  surge  in  activity  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  London  market  is 
starting  to  filter  up.  Leslie  Marsh 
estate  agents  in  Notting  Hill  say 
prices  have  regained  the  5-10  per 


cent  losses  of  last  autumn  and 
put  an  another  5 per  cent  as  well. 

“More  people  are  prepared  to 
part  with  their  money  at  the 
moment,  mainly  because  of  the 
mortgage  deals  available."  says 
Mark  Chick.  “We  have  had  the 
best  first  quarter  ever.” 

In  the  family  house  market 
there  is  a new  sense  of  optimism, 
as  properties  which  had  lan- 
guished on  the  market  are  being 
snapped  up.  Chick  says  four 
houses  in  Northumberland  Place, 
London  W2  - including  former 
cabinet  minister  Peter  Mandel- 


StlrZlng  Ackroyd  is  currently 
selling  a top-floor  flat  in  Thomas 
More  House,  one  of  the  low-rise 
blocks  with  the  distinctive  barrel- 
vaulted  roofs.  The  asking  price  is 
£149.950  for  a one-bedroom  prop- 
erty winch  needs  doing  up;  the 
service  charge  Is  just  over  £5,000. 

“Unquestionably,  that  puts 
buyers  off.”  says  Nick  Ludding- 
ton  of  Stirling  Ackroyd.  Last 
month  he  made  a presentation  to 
Barbican  residents  in  which  he 
suggested  that  completion  of  the 
maintenance  programme  would 
raise  values  by  10-15  per  cent, 
citing  a number  of  other  schemes 
across  the  capital  as  evidence. 

Sue  Benjamins,  managing 
director  of  the  Barbican  Estate, 
points  out  that  the  routine  ser- 
vice charges,  discounting  the 
major  repairs,  have  fallen  by  25 
per  cent  over  the  past  tour  years. 
Half  those  charges  are  accounted 
for  by  staff  costs  - and  it  is  the 
level  of  staff,  she  argues,  which 
keeps  crime  levels  so  spectacu- 
larly low. 

That  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
Barbican's  main  selling  points. 
Agent  Hurford  Salvi  Carr  has 
sold  15  flats  on  the  estate  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  Half  went  to  buy- 
ers specifically  looking  for  the 
combination  of  high  security, 
central  location  and  good  porter- 
age and  half  went  to  those  per- 
suaded to  give  it  a look. 

“I  love  converting  people  to  the 
Barbican,”  says  Adrian  BagnaH 
of  Hurford  Salvi  Carr.  "They 
expect  to  see  15  acres  of  concrete, 
but  there  is  a lot  of  water  and 
garden  there,  too." 

He  says  values  may  not  have 
risen  as  spectacularly  as  they 
have  in  neighbouring  newer 
developments,  but  nor  did  they 
wobble  as  badly  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  "It's  a case  of  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise,”  he  says,  “and  the 
Barbican  is  the  tortoise.” 


son's  home  - have  gone  under 
offer  in  a month. 

A similar  picture  cosies  from 
Douglas  and  Gordon,  which  has 
seen  an  increase  in  buying  across 
its  patch  stretching  from  Ken- 
sington to  Wandsworth.  Ivor 
Dickinson  of  Douglas  and  Gordon 
is  one  of  many  agents  to  warn 
potential  investors  that  yester- 
day's tenants  are  now  desperate 
to  become  owners  and  that  sup- 
plies could  run  short. 

While  the  R1CS  survey  shows 
the  market  strengthening  In 
south-east  England  and  East 
Anglia,  reports  from  farther 
north  are  patchy.  Some  agents 
still  say  buyers  are  cautious  and 
worried  about  their  jobs;  others 
say  they  have  too  Tew  houses  for 
the  growing  numbers  of  buyers 
on  their  books. 
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PENTHOUSE 


MAYFAIR 


Luxury  2/3  bedroom 
apartment  with  large  Roof 
Terrace  and  Double  Garage  in 
period  block  an  Cudbqd  Street. 
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Hathaways 

12  Greycoat  Place  SW1 
01712223133 


A unique  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
doiI  tnuunal  property  clou  to 
Si  James's  PaA.  lfiSOsqftiaasbeO 
condition.  Roof  lop  views,  direct 
access  to  a roof  lerrace  ■WxlO" 
(3  beds  3 tab  triple  aspen  leceptk*. 
988  yr.  under  ground  parking. 
£6 75,000 

Hathaways 

12  Greycoat  Platt  SW1 
01712223133 


LOFTS  SCI,  SEl.  W1  from  £450  par 
mefc  Hiwfcwi  5*1  CairOin  -4001182 
awnr  htifanFg^wawxo^* 
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epMouMs  » M tom  £2&0  par  watt. 
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apartments.  Incentive  ■•stable  for 
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Knight  Kf 
Frank 

IN  I LK  NATIONAL 


Ingram  Avenue  NW11 

An  important,  double  fronted,  detached  house  in  this  prestigious  location, 
backing  directly  onto  private  woodland  and  bird  sanctuary.  The  house  is  offered  in  excellent 
condition  with  a contemporary  theme  throughout. 

G aliened  entrance  hall,  5 reception  rooms,  kitchen /break/as  I room,  master  bedroom  with  en-suho  bathroom  and 
dressing  room,  5 further  bedrooms,  3 further  bathrooms  ll  en-suitej  and  a large  games  room. 

Carriage  driveway,  garage,  rear  garden. 

Freehold  £2,950,000  Subject  to  Contract 

Joint  Sole  Agents:  Bargets,  0171-402  9494  and  Knight  Frank,  0171-433  8686 


HAMPSTEAD 
Tel:  0171-431  8686 
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Homes  - Rare  Opportunities 


A yplna]  Bra mhy,  Me  of  ifef  three  house  a\  la  arutluNc  at  St  James  Gore. 


I’m  o f the  beauajul  Si  Leonards  Park  development. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  ! WEST  SUSSEX 


Goffs  Oak,  near  Cheshunt 

fphis  elegant  new  development,  in  a much  sought 
X after  tillage  location  with  good  lints  to  London, 
features  1 1 luxury  homes,  in  three  architecturally 
distinctive  styles.  Ail  benefit  from  a beautifully 
landscaped  environment  and  Rvdon  s high  standard  of 
design  & specification.  Prices  start  at  £385,950. 

As  demand  is  already  high,  please  call  us  now  for 
further  details. 

Cafl  our  Sales  information  Contra  on  01992  S203UML 


Horsham 

St.  Leonards  Park  is  a lovingly  restored  Grade  2 listed 
building  which  now  features  five  stunning  2 & 3 
bedroom  luxury  homes,  on  two  or  three  levels.  In  addition, 
the  adjoining  stable  block  has  also  been  restored  and  rebuilt, 
creating  five  further  2,  3 And  4 bedroom  homes. 

Only  six  of  these  homes  remain  available,  at  prices  from 
£169,950  to  £459,950,  so  call  our  Sales  Information  Centre 
now  for  further  information  about  this  classic  development. 
Call  01403  249254  ftr  further  detaBs. 
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★ Magnificent  views  across  London 

★ Superb  location  close  to  Gloucester  Rd.  tube 

★ Excellent  high  quality  specification 

★ 24  hour  concierge/security 

★ Sainsbury’s  and  David  Lloyd  Premier  Health 
& Fitness  Club  on  your  doorstep 

POINT  WEST,  CROMWELL  ROAD 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  SW7 

OPEN  11am  to  6pm  DAILY 

Phone  0171  373  3100 

Fax  0171  373  8252 
www.regalianplc.com 


Prices 

from 

£165,000 

Studios, 

1,  2 & 3 
bedroom 
apartments 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  OF  YOUR  OWN  PIECE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 
FROM  AS  LITTLE  AS  £45  PER  MONTH 


UTAH  \COLORADO\ 


Our  properties  enjoy  breathtaking  vistas  from  mountain-side  and  valley 
estate  lots,  over-looking  lush  vineyards,  pecan  groves  and  sun-flooded 
farmland.  Fruitful  soil,  utilities  and  road 
access  to  each  lot  Suburban 
to  the  fast  growing  City  of 
Deming,  N.M.,  U.S.A. 


(area  pop.  25,000)  which  is  attracting  more  and  more 
Americans  who  are  looking  to  the  future.  Commute 
to  Phoenix,  Tucson.  Albuquerque,  Las  Cruces  and  El  Paso. 

ENCHANTING  NEW  MEXICO 

Jewel  blue  skies,  exhilarating  climate,  pollution-free, 

4,000  feet  elevation.  Prime  sites  with  building  permits 
priced  from  £4,900.00  with  £490.00  down  payment  8Vi % 
A.P.R.  interest  on  declining  balance  up  to  14  years  (monthly 
payments  of  only  £45.00).  Units  available  from  half-acre  plots 
to  40-acre  ranches.  (A  40-acre  ranch  costs  as  little  as  £370.00 
a month.)  This  is  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  way  of 
investing  in  the  fast  growing  southwest  of  the  U.S.A. 

This  offer  is  strictly  limited. 

Tel  Int  +44  (UK)  (0)181  906  0515 

DAYS/EVENINGS/WEEKENDS  UP  TO  8PM 


LENNAKDS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 


Forthcoming  World-wide  Colour 

Property  Supplements 


The  Financial  Times  will  publish  the  following  world-wide  colour  supplements 
on: 

• 22  May  1999  - 'International  Property  Supplement’ 

* 19  June  1999  - 'World  Wide  Residential 
Property  Market’ 

These  opportunities  provide  the  perfect  advertising  vehicle  for  all  property 
agents  and  developers  who  are  currently  promoting  their  properties  within  the 
UK  and  on  a global  level. 

Renowned  for  award  winning  editorial  and  excellent  colour  reproduction, 
these  supplements  will  be  distributed  to  an  affluent  audience  of  1.2  million 
people  in  over  140  countries. 

Prime  positions  in  mono/colour  are  available,  however,  due  to  demand  it  is 
recommended  to  book  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Bookings  for  the  International  Supplement  need  to  be  confirmed  before  7th 
May  1999. 


For  further  information  please  contact:  The  Property  Team  in  London 
Tel:  +44  171  873  3211/4754  Fax:  +44  171  873  3098 
email:  Lorna.Willis@FT.com  ~ 


SWITZERLAND  Vfflars  Ghesferes - The  Astragale - Domaine  de  TSysee 

Tha  Domaine  da  rBya&i  is  an  unspoA  15  acre  nanjral  parkland  estoto  snuaied  on 
an  easily  acoeestrte  ptdeau  Jiast  outside  Die  centra  oJ  VUan.  mmodtolety  adjoining 
Dio  famous  Domuie  da  la  Readme*. 

ft  offers  easy  access  lotfte  canso  of  town  and  to  Die  Roc  dDnuy  caHe  car  stason 
ana  sta  ptetes.  The  utowa  are  absolutely  stunning  and  Dm  paaoe  and  beauty  of  Die 
environment  Stotaly  unique. 

At  iim  highest  port  of  the  Domaine  de  rElysie  we  are  offering  14  supar-kuury 
apartments  In  the  -Astragale',  which  are  buft  to  Die  highest  standards  of  Swiss 
quality  These  apartments  offer  charm,  (Secretion.  panoramic  southern  views  and 
unbeatable  pneas- 

Vitare  offers  beauty,  security  and  a heatDiy  qualty  of  We  at  1200m  mffi  every  lacsty 
from  eking  to  god,  swimming,  tennis,  knarry  hotels,  restourarta,  exciting  stores  and 
attractive  boutiques.  It  n an  rtantanonaly  renowned  yet  human-stzBd  resort,  partes 
for  ati  four  seasons  end  easily  eocessBtie  to  Die  deflghts  cri  Montreux.  on  Lake 
Geneva,  pet  BO  mmtea  away  by  reed,  or  e Bile  longer  by  train. 

The  Domafcte  de  rBysea  represents  a setting  of  irtqua  beamy  end  trenqudty  with 
properties  offered  at  a most  compstAire  price. 

Price*  from  £90,000  fFr.a_220.000J. 

Up  to  RE*  financing  mm  Bento  at  States  Franc  murfyage  trtas  of  approx.  5% 
These  ireehofd  properties  represent  Die  very  best  example  of  apartmania,  chalets 
and  houses  which  vw  buld.  manage  and  pramole  n Swtaeitand  Lannarda 
Properties  international  is  a Bnttsh  owned  Swfss  oompany  wfDt  over  20  years 
expenance,  offering  ltd  adMce  on  Divestments  both  Swtee  and  woridwide.  Company 
dotmediabon  and  work  petmAa  for  edema  seeking  permanent  Swiss  resident  status. 

IT— 1 LENNARDS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 


INT  +44  (0)181  806  0515  or 
INT  +44  (0)1819  58  6978/6194 


CHATEAU  D’OEX 


V d.T.t  i] 


Extensive  selection  of 
Apartments  & Chalets 
in  Switzerland's 
Premier 
Ski  Resorts 
Personal  Advice  & 
Management  Service 

HILARY  SCOTT 
The  Swiss  Specialist 
Tel/Fax; 

01243  S83215  (UK) 

LA  MANGA  CLUB 

AWARD  WINNING  RESORT 

Exciting  new  project  “Los  Oflvos* 
prices  from  £135,000 


Resale  properties  staff  price 
levels  (ram  £35,000 

to  naanclrtfan  wHfr  Resort  Pwpertlea 
CALL  SELECT  RESORTS 
TFI--Q1203  201900  RWbQU02  294833 

REMOVALS  WORLD-WOE 
Robimontnflametlonai  Free  quota 
Tat  01522630060 


Tuscany 

English  developer  offers 
[wo  houses  remaining  in 
six  house  development, 
historical  rural  site. 

20  mins  Siena. 

2-3  beds,  30ft  rees,  C/H. 
terrace  gdns,  maintenance, 
magnificent  pool. 

For  colour  brochure 
Tel:  (0039)  0577-707055 
Fax:  0577-707100 


V Costa  Blanca  ™ 

ALTEA  HILLS 
Las  flugan villas 

3 bed  3 bath  lux  v«en  rnogriflcenf 
yeavtowi.ootf.teonh.  rncatno  mar 
hid  pool  tap  doss  restaurant  etc 
FremS]l2jD00-KI32J30a<- — , 
Cotour  brochure 
. Mb  0181291  9HS 

fe.  ™ ' Fare  0181  291  9977  A 


Idyfflc  country  property  Near 
Lagos.  2 rscept  4 beds,  4 baths. 
2 pools,  patios  & gdns. 

Price  £335.000 

Tel:  351  82687027  Fax:  687701 
E-mail:  np2Otk0madjaiepac.pt 


75  MINUTES  FROM  BARCELONA  AIRPORT 
30  KMS  FROM  CITY  OF  TARRAGONA 


Large,  modem  property  in  own  extensive  grounds. 
Suitable  as  residence,  local  HQ.  operations  centre. 
This  spacious  house  is  highly  adaptable  for  its 
utilization  and  scope. 

Situated  in  tranquil,  scenic  .spot  but  near  motorways. 
Reus  airpori.  golf  courses,  beaches  and  health  spa. 
Air  conditioned. 


Price : €318,000 

Contact  Owner  at : Telefax  +34  977  837  392 


1 oiler  de  In  Lou  be.  R3270  St.  Ctr*ur-Mcr.  Provence,  France 

Tel/Fax:  U0  33  4 94  32  07  36 
E-mail:  miercste  i bn. act 
UN  CABINET  FRANCO.  BP.ITANNIQUE 
Archlieciiinil.  oinevinj;.  enemcenne.  esue  agency  & management  service,. 

.Whaled  Provence  nWc  m Lj  Bash Jc  dc  J.wnW  Aiven-Provwice. 
Marseille  A Nice 


I hour  from  Geneva, 
beautiful  winter.'summer  resort 


Vblars 


2-3-4-bed  roo  m-a  part  mo  n ts 

still  at  sensational  pre-construction 
prices  starring  at  Sir  350XJ00.- 


-CfattU  fA 


Tel.  (KMT  J24.J35. 16.66 
Fei  0041 .24 .495  16.30 
e-mail : chalets:: viliars-chatets.ch 


COAST  & COUNTRY 

The  English  Estate 
Agents  on  the  French 
Riviera.  Sales  & Rentals. 

2000  photos  on 
www.coasLcoiifTtry.com 
+33(0)49294750.  France 


SPANISH 

PROPERTY  NEWS 

The  only  property 
magazine  just  for  Spain. 
Free  copy 
Tel:  0181  297  9194 


FRANCE  Eaare  nr  Ponton  Marnar  House 
plus  3 nausea  set  In  30  acres.  Pom  a 
fishing  lake  Large  bams.  BAB  earns 
ESOK  p a.  £335  QOO  Ootmis  Abioad  - 
Tel  0171  431  4632  Fan  0171  794  4823- 

ema(.  dcmus.Bbmadwivirgmjiei 


James  Molina 


VILLA  NR.  MARBELLA 
6 Bed/h  haib.  2 Guest  house,. 
Sea/nvniiitain  viewv 
Und  JVOrjnr.  £ I VOODOO 


Selection  of  luxury  aparunente 
and  villas  in  and  around 
MARBELLA  AREA 


Tel/Fax 
01  SI  458  7750 


! TUSCANY /UMBRIA] 
Euro-Pmptr+Y  N-tntrlri 
Vjm  Lhmce  of  rcsiored  and 
<m-n-.ion.-d  country  home^.  ‘ 

£ Complete  ice  during  purchase  1 
| ,1IU* lul1  -ales  assiaano:  with 
!'  fnTx?ny  nunueisueoi  and  r-njnL,  H 
r TcL-  01 735  J 18858  i Sales i K 

I T.-I-OI725SI2506 1 Rental,,  i 

\i  w Mew  our  cnare  -election  nca  I 

j 0,1  w*'*-«iiDpropertyn«txMn  I 

raaieH  property  news  monthly. 
™ '°f  Your  FREE  copy 

0,81  947  'M-  or 
http^Arow  french-prsperty-news  com 

CO^DasoLPROPermes  Mmttola 

?Wcas-  Por  totonrvaiton  A Pn-o 
01B1  3761  anyurna,  Fan  3539 

Tel  0034  852  47B744 
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Out  on  the 

town  with  the 

expressionists 

Michael  Carlson  sets  off  in  pursuit  of  the  New  York  that  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  men  who  changed  the  face  of  modem  art 


TRAVEL 


Last  month,  the  New  York 
School  moved  to  Europe. 
The  Jackson  Pollock  exhibi- 
tion, at  London's  Tate  Gal- 
lery. overlapped  for  a month 
with  the  majestic  Mark 
Rothko  show  at  the  Musee 
d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris. 

Three  hours  on  Eurostar 
delivered  the  same  experi- 
ence New  Yorkers  had 
grabbed  by  subway  or  bus  in 
November,  when  the  two 
shows  ran  side  by  side  at  the 
' Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
the  Whitney.  Then,  it  was  as 
if  Manhattan  had  returned 
for  a brief  moment  to  the 
glorious  days  of  the  early 
1950s.  when  abstract  expres- 
sionism ruled  the  art  world. 

“You  know.  New  York  is 
really  what  it's  all  about," 
Franz  Kline,  the  abstract 
expressionist,  told  the  writer 
Fielding  Dawson.  The  city 
itself  was  the  driving  force- 
behind  the  energy  of  these 
painters. 

It  is  hard  to  understand 
Kline  without  taking  into 
account  the  sweep  of  the 
city's  architecture,  especially 
the  downtown  area  over- 
looked by  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Capturing  that 
energy  today,  of  course, 
requires  some  imagination. 
For  the  city,  and  its  art 
world,  are  much  changed. 

The  trail  of  Jackson  Pol- 
lock starts  downtown  in- 
Greenwich  Village. 

Washington  Square.  Park 
is  the  heart  of  the  Village; 
there  Willem  De  Kooning 
and  Rothko  actually  met  by 
accident,  two  immigrant 


Americans  sitting  on  a park 
bench.  De  Kooning  was  actu- 
ally worried  Rothko  might 
be  trying  to  cruise  him, 
before  they  discovered  they 
were  both  painters. 

Not  far  from  the  part:, 
begin  looking  for  Pollock  the 
way  he  often  began,  at  the 
Cedar  Bar  (82  University 
Place).  This  Cedar  is  a few 
blocks  north  of  the  original 
site  (8th  and  University),  and 
is  a far  more  welcoming 
place. 

The  old  Cedar  was  a func- 
tional drinking  hole,  a no- 
frills  saloon,  not  an  artists' 
caf§.  B.H.  Friedman,  the 
critic,  recalled  one  night 
when  two  tourists  came  into 
the  bar,  where  Pollock,  De 
Kooning,  -Kline  and  others 
were  drinking.  “They  looked 
around  and  one  said.  This  is 
the  place  where  the  painters 
are  supposed  to  come,  but 
there’s  no  one  here 
tonight'." 

Frank  O’Bara,  and  other 
poets  hung  out  at  the  San 
Remo  bar,  but  visited  regu- 
larly. Tn  the  Cedar  we  often 
wrote  poetry  while  listening 
to  the  artists  argue  and  gos- 
sip," he  wrote. 

“And  if  Jackson  Pollock 
tore  the  door  off  the  men’s 
room  in  the  Cedar,  it  was 
something  he  just  did,  and  it 
was  interesting  and  not  an 
annoyance.  Yon  couldn't  see 
into  it,  anyway, -and  besides, 
there  was  a sense  of  genius 
ihere." 

Jack  Kerouac,  the  novelist, 
and  Kline  used  to  drink 
together  there.  Fielding 
Dawson  still  (toes. 


It  was  important  for  these 
artists  to  prove  they  were 
tegular  guys:  1950s  America 
was  looting  for  masculine 
icons,  and  Pollock  delivered. 

Drinking  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  equation, 
and  two  other  bars  they  fre- 
quented are  the  Bleecker 
Street  Tavern  (58  Bleecker 
Street),  and  the  Mine tta  Tav- 
ern (113  MacDongall  Street), 
both  atmospheric  Village 
haunts  that  may  provide  a 
taste  of  the  area  in  the  1950s. 

Some  of  the  buildings 
where  painters  had  their  stu- 
dios are  still  there,  but  no 
blue  plaques  adorn  their 
walls.  Pollock  worked  at  46 
East  8th  St.  above  the  dry 
cleaners  now  using  the 
ground  floor,  before  moving 
to  East  Hampton. 

Kline's  most  famous  stu- 
dio, with  the  Lillian  Russell 
staircase,  was  at  52  East  9th 
Street:  it  was  demolished  in 
the  early  1950s.  Other  lost 
sites  include  the  Artists  Club 


Pollock's  ‘Stenographic  Figure'  of  1942,  oil  on  Gnu,  is  on  display  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  until  earty  juie 


Uk  Moan  & Modem  «*  Nr*  Vj»A»  « un twin  bias  hud 


York  School,  including  a 
serious  Mark  Rothko  looking 
much  like  Groucho  Marx. 

De  Kooning  had  a studio 
at  85  4th  Avenne,  where  be 
projected  drawings  on  the 
wall  with  a Bell  & Howell 
Opticon  enlarger:  this 


just  like  uptown  now."  What 
he  would  make  of  the  West 
Village  today,  or  the  artists’ 


many  of  these  artists,  Kline’s 
first  one-man  show  was  at 
the  Charles  Egan  Gallery  at 


lofts  in  SoHo  (SOuth  of  63  West  57th.  The  Janis,  now 
HOuston  street)  surrounded  at  110  West  57th  is  the  only 


by  posh  shops,  expensive 
restaurants,  and  just  one 
roof  short  of  being  a mull 


'ff  Jackson  Pollock  tore  the  door  off  the  men’s  room  it  was  something  he 
just  (fid,  and  it  was  not  an  annoyance.  There  was  a sense  of  genius* 


(39  East  8th  Street)  the  9th 
Street  Gallery  (60  East  9th) 
where  Khne  helped  organise 
a show  to  reply  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum’s  1S5G  show, 
“American  Painting  Today", 
which  had  ignored  them. 
That  protest  was  docu- 
mented by  Nina  Leen’s 
famous  Life  Magazine  photo 
of  “the  Irasribtes"  a verita- 
ble class  portrait  of  the  New 


proved  a crucial  inspiration 
for  Kline.  De  Kooning  moved 
to  a loft  in  Chelsea  143  West 
22nd  Street. 

When  Kline  moved  in  1957 
to  242  West  14th.  the  studio 
he  would  use  until  his  death 
in  1962.  he  said  the  Village 
was  changing. 

“With  all  the  modern 
apartments  taking  the  place 
of  the  Italian  section  - it’s 


we  can  only  guess. 

For  all  these  painters, 
uptown  was  both  the  object 
of  resentment  and  the  target 
for  success.  Pollock’s  first 
one-man  show  was  at  Peggy 
Guggenheim's  Art  of  This 
Century  Gallery  at  30  West 
57th. 

The  Betty  Parsons  and  Sid- 
ney Janis  galleries  were  both 
at  15  East  57  and  crucial  to 


one  that  still  exists. 

Fifty-seventh  Street  is  also 
the  home  of  the  Art  Students 
League,  where  both  Rothko 
and  Pollock  studied.  The 
building  was  designed  by 
Henry  Hardenbergh,  who 
also  designed  the  Dakota 
Building  and  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  and  is  a classic  of 
French  Renaissance  style, 
with  its  triple  arches  on  the 
first  floor. 

Nothing  could  contrast 
more  with  the  Mies  van  der 
Rohe-designed  Seagram 
Building  (375  Park  Avenue 
between  52nd  and  53rd). 
Thirty  Rothko  murals  were 
commissioned  by  the  Sea- 
gram’s Four  Seasons  restau- 
rant. designed  by  Philip 


Johnson,  although  they 
never  hung  there. 

Rothko  returned  the  com- 
mission. saying  the  rich  cus- 
tomers would  “never  look  at 
a painting  of  mine”.  You 
wont  find  many  Pollocks  or 
Rothkos  or  Klines  in  57th 
Street  galleries  today.  For 
that,  you’ll  have  to  visit  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  (11 
West  53rd)  or  the  Whitney 
(Madison  Avenue  at  75th 
Street)  on  the  Upper  East 
Side. 

When  Rothko  became  rich, 
be  moved  to  that  neighbour- 
hood. living  on  98th  Street 
and  working  on  69th,  where 
he  killed  himself.  He  had 
come  4 long  way  from  his 
early  days,  commuting  in 
from  Queens.  Rothko's  “Sub- 
way Station"  (1936;  shows 
the  platform  at  Nostrand 
Avenue  (on  the  2.  3,  4 and  5 
lines);  in  the  blocks  of  colour 


present  in  this  representa- 
tional work  can  be  seen  the 
origins  of  Rothko's  later 
style. 

Pollock,  of  course,  worked 
in  East  Hampton,  further 
out  on  Long  Island  from 
Queens,  and  died  in  a car 
crash  near  there. 

East  Hampton  is  easily 
reachable  from  Manhattan 
via  Jitney  bus.  which  will 
put  you  close  to  Pollock's 
studio  on  the  Accabonac 
Creek  (information,  schedule 
and  pick-up  locations  toll- 
free  on  1 -800936-0440). 

Of  course  the  artistic 
traces  of  the  New  York 
School  live  on.  and  the  paint- 
ing that  revolutionised  the 
art  world  is  taken  for 
granted  today. 

The  New  York  city  that 
inspired  those  painters  lives 
on  as  weli  and.  more  still, 
repays  the  visitor's  curiosity. 


Heading  west  the  way  the  pioneers  intended 

John  Munch  travels  the  open,  unhindered  wagon  train  route  in  Oregon,  taking  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  eco-friendly,  get-up-and-go  territory 


It  is  the  strangely  primeval 
stillness  that  stays  with  you. 
A riffling  wind  flutters 
around  the  edge  of  the  cal- 
dera. The  blue  of  the  lake  is 
so  ludicrously  intense  that 
the  vista  appears  to  be  a 
gigantic  old-fashioned  tinted 
postcard.  ' 

Breathe  in  triumphantly 
after  the  hour-long  climb  up 
the  trail  to  GarQeld  Peak 
(altitude  8,Q60ft>  on  the 
exposed  southern  rim  of 
what,  was  once  Mount 
Mazama  and  you  soon  real- 
ise you  are  surveying  one  of 
the.  great  natural  wonders 
not  only  of  America's  Pacific 
North-West  but  of  the  world. 

From  a flattened,  pebbly 
ridge,  the  rim  falls  away  at  a 
giddy,  gut-wrenching  angle 
to  Crater  Lake.  Chest  mus- 
cles tighten  and  heave,  ft  is 
not  immediately  clear  if  it  is 
the  rarefied  air  that  is  tug- 
ging at  the  lungs  or  whether 
the  body  is  just  relieved  at 
reaching  the  summit.  Or  is  it 
the  sight  of  the  lake  itself 
that  takes  the  breath  away? 

Crater.  Lake  National  Park 
has  been  called  “one  of  the 
most  invisible  parks  in  the 
United  States",  which  is 
another  good  reason  to  see  it 
now.  The  park  will  be  del- 
uged in  2002,  its  100th  anni- 
versary, with  an  intensive 
round  of  television  pro- 
grammes, and  commemora- 
tive publications  and  exhib- 
its. Now  should  be  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  see  the  lake 
in  its  unpublicised  state. 

Before  making  our  way  up 
the  hail,  we  had  stopped  at 

an  igloo-shaped  observation 
'post  overlooking  Wizard 
Island,  a forested  outcrop 


near  the  edge  of  the  lake 
which  exerts  a fatal  fascina- 
tion for  some  visitors. 

Just  months  before, 
according  to  Stan,  our 
ranger  guide,  a young  Vir- 
ginian drowned  after  scram- 
bling down  the  craters  steep 
inner  slopes  below  the 
Watchman  lookout  and  try- 
ing to.  swim  fully  clothed 
across  Shell  Channel  to  the 

island 

Stan,  a geology  student 
from  UCLA  standing.  6ft  Ttn 
in  his  ranger  boots,  was  in 
perfect  scale  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  lake.  With  a mea- 
sured delivery  of  remarkable 
composure  for  someone  in 
his  early  20s.  Stan  could 
breathe  life  into  the  rawest 
glacial  statistics  about  Cra- 
ter Lake's  formation,  which 
followed  an  Etna-like  erup- 
tion almost  &000  years  ago. 

That  eruption  decapitated 
Mount  MaTsnm.  a mountain 
with  a deep  resonance  for 
the  native  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  North-West,  scooping 
out  what  became  Crater 
Lake,  at  1.900ft  the  deepest 
lake  in  the  US.- 

Gazing  down  from  Garfield 
Peak  to  distant  snaHi  Kla- 
math Palls  dose  to  the  bor- 
der with  California,  it  was 
hard  to  imagine  further 
Wwninent  vdcanlc  violence. 
Oregon  is  quintessential 
wild  and  open  country,  get- 
up-and-go  territory-  You’re 
never  far  from  an  unhin- 
dered highway. 

Slip  behind  the  driver's 
wheel,  switch  on  the  radio, 
and  wherever  you  are  in  toe 
state  you’ll  be  assailed  by  an 

array  of  lachrymose  country 
and  western,  singers.  - 


Breathtaking:  at  l£00ft;  Crater  lake  is  the  deepest  in  the  US 


You’ll  also  know  that  the 
farther  east  you  go,  the 
fewer  road-users  will  be 
there  with  you.  On  you  go, 
successively . past  river 
valleys  with  forested  gorges, 
thick  wilderness  forest 
(eased  by  a few  well-signed 
trails),  toothy  mesas  and 
finally  alpine  ranges  with 
some  resemblance  to  Swit- 
zerland. 

And  with  a population  of 
just  over  3m  in  a territory  a 
few  thousand  square  miles 
bigger  than  the  UK,  you’re 
never  going  to  feel  claustro- 
phobic. 

Our  starting  point  was  the 
university  town  of  Eugene,  a 
place  where  New  Agere  stfll 
surround  the  Sundance 
supermarket  cradling  fair-. 
. haired,  - bare-bottomed 


infants  as  they  line  up  to 
buy  customised  portions  or 
spinach-flavoured  humous 
and  hearty-sized  loaves 
dotted  with  jalapeuos. 

Eugene  has  an  honoured 
place  in  US  athletics  history. 
Legendary  University  of  Ore- 
gon track  coach  Bill  Bower- 
man  nurtured  a slew  of 
Olympians  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  He  also  coined  the 
word  “jogging”  and  his  leg- 
acy lives  on.  The  place  is 
crisscrossed  by  running 
tracks,  covered  in  dirty, 
matt-brown  bark  cbippings, 
that  are  springy  and  easy  on 
the  body*  joints. 

First  stcq?  on  tbe  road  east 
was  Crescent  on  Route  97, 
one  of  a series  of  one-horse, 
two-motel  towns.  On  out 
first  night  on  the  road,  an 


electric  storm  subsided  to  be 
replaced  in  the  Crescent 
Tavern  opposite  our  motel 
by  a three-piece  rock  band 
called  Diamond;  three  lank- 
haired.  good  old  country 
boys  struck  up.  belting  out 
Railing  Stones  standards. 

You  couldn’t  help  but  be 
drawn  in.  The  barmaid 
wrecked  our  preconception 
that  out  west  all  guys  are 
comprehensively  guys  and 
gals  are  gals.  “She”  may 
have  been  a barman  for  all 
we  knew,  but  we  did  not 
have  the  gall  to  ask.  Later,  a 
chunkily  built  lady  in  bur- 
gundy-red. leather-fringed 
cowboy  gear  came  in  and  we 
knew  we  were  truly  in  the 
west 

To  imbibe  the  true  feeling 
of  what  drew  last  century’s 


white  pioneers  from  the  east 
to  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral promise  of  the  west,  you 
have  to  drive  on,  past  Wild 
Cat  Mountain,  Rattlesnake 
Creek,  Dixie  Butte  Lookout 
and  Strawberry  Mountain 
until  you  reach  Baker  City 
in  a vast,  wide-open  valley 
bisected  by  Interstate  84. 

High  up  on  Flagstaff  Hill 
on  the  horizon  is  an  outline 
of  what  appears  to  be  a vast, 
outsize  prairie  wagon.  Drive 
up  the  side  of  tbe  valley  to 
the  Oregon  Trail  Center  and 
you  are  confronted  by  an 
angular,  rather  anonymous, 
glass-fronted  building  which, 
among  its  attractions,  has 
the  most  sparktingly  clean 
public  lavatory  1 have  seen. 

More  substantially,  the 
centre  offers  a compulsive 
mix  of  video  reconstruction, 
written  and  spoken  text  of 
the  pioneers  with  life-size 
dioramas  who  made  the  gru- 
elling 1,900  mfle  crossing 
from  Independence.  Miss- 
ouri, as  far  as  Oregon  City. 

More  affecting,  in  an  ele- 
mental way,  than  all  the 
superbly  crafted  historical 
work  of  the  centre,  is  toe 
mile-long  trail  that  winds 
down  Flagstaff  Hill  to  the 
Oregon  Trail  ruts,  the  route 
taken  by  successive  pioneer 
wagon  trains. 

Walking  in  temperatures 
of  around  100*F  on  a smooth 
tarred  path  was  tough 
enough.  Seeing  the  rocky 
undulations  and  vigorous 
sagebrush  off  the  path  and  a 
lone  covered  wagon  at  the 
point  where  the  trail  passed 
by  we  knew  we  bad  only 
sensed  a tiny  fraction  of , 
what  the  pioneers  endured. 
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; The  ?4fh  century  St.  Pierre  Hofei  & Country  Club  near  Chepstow  is  just  one  of  the  idyllic  venues  where  you  can  enjoy 
on  outstanding  value  Marriott  Leisure  or  Golf  Break.  Superb  locations  and  unique  leisure  and  golf  facilities 
make  Marriott  the  ideal  choice  for  o weekend  away.  There  are  27  Marriott  Hotels  throughout  the  UX,  including 
10  Hofei  & Country  Clubs,  with  prices  starting  from  just  £29*  per  person,  including  breakfast. 

For  reservations  or  a copy  of  the  Marriott  Leisure  Breaks  brochure  call  0800  389  221 1 . 
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My  wife  bought  me,  one 
Valentine's  Day,  a heavy  old  pad- 
lock  which  i had  admired  in  a 
bric-a-brac  sale  in  Dorset. 
Attached  to  the  key  was  a faded 
yellow  luggage  label  which  read: 
“Victoria  Falls  Hotel.  Rhodesian 
Railways  Ltd”.  Underneath  was  a 
handwritten  message:  “Before 
using  he  sure  to  moke  dupli- 
cates,” 

The  padlock  lay  on  my  desk,  its 
label  sounding  a faint  note  or 
anxiety  from  another  age  and 
another  world  - until  last 
autumn,  when,  like  a magic  amu- 
let, It  transported  me  to  tts  old 
home. 

After  a long,  hot  drive  south 
and  west  from  Lusaka,  I reached 
the  decayed  town  of  Livingstone, 
crossed  the  Zambesi  river  and 
the  Zambian  border,  and  found 
myself  standing  on  the  broad  ter- 
race of  the  Victoria  Falls  Hotel. 

Beyond  the  flagpole  could  be 
seen  the  bridge  over  the  gorge. 
Cecil  Rhodes  wanted  it  built 
close  enough  to  the  falls  to 
drench  the  passengers  riding  the 
great  railway  he  hoped  to  run 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo.  That 
project  was  foiled,  but  special 
excursion  trains  still  arrive  at 
the  station,  directly  opposite  the 
hotel,  where  a platform  sign 
proudly  declares:  “Cape  Town 
2,651km,  Beira  1,434km,  Bula- 
wayo 451km”. 

Away  to  the  left,  a plume  of 
what  looked  like  smoke  from  a 
bush  Are  and  a hum  that 
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An  old  padlock  found  in  a Dorset  bric-a-brac  shop  led  Christian  Tyler  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic  sights  in  the  world 


sounded  like,  distent  -traffic 
betrayed  the  presence  of  the  falls 
themselves,  a mile-wide  precipice 
over  which  the  Zambesi  river 
plummets  in  a roaring,  ragged 
curtain  of  water. 

This  was  the  dry  season,  when 
the  flood  is  much  reduced  and 
the  view  much  better.  We  were  in 
the  “suicide  weeks”  of  late  Octo- 
ber before  the  rains,  when  the 
temperature  just  keeps  climbing. 
On  a local  golf  course  competi- 
tors in  a national  Zimbabwean 
tournament  were  driving  off  the 
tee  in  46°C  (l2n°Fi  heat. 

Opened  in  1904,  rebuilt  In  1915. 
extended  again  in  1926  and  1997. 
the  Victoria  Faffs  Hotel  has  man- 
aged to  maintain  tts  colonial 
character,  an  atmosphere  of  racy 
but  respectable  Edwardian 
England. 

One  glance,  however,  is  enough 
to  remind  you  this  is  not 
England.  2 surprised  a family  of 
mongooses  conspiring  In  the 
bushes.  Monkeys  scampered 
about  the  roofs.  And  when  the 
mango  trees  ripen,  a with  a 
rifle  is  employed  to  keep  at  bay 
the  rapacious  baboons  which 


come  marauding  from  the  gorge, 
(He  doesn’t  just  shoo!  over  their 
heads,  either.)  From  time  to  time 

elephants  saunter  up  the  road 

and  crash  through  the  garden,  or 
block  the  path  which  leads  to  the 
falls.  It  is  not  safe  to  walk  out  at 
night  or  early  dawn. 

The  hotel  is  to  expand  again, 
adding  a group  of  suites  detached 


competitor,  said  Roy  Meirtng,  the 
ex-commando  who  Is  chief  execu- 
tive of  Meikles  Hotel  In  Harare. 

Inside  the  old  hotel  the  decora- 
tors have  treated  their  legacy 
with  commendable  restraint, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  camp 
up  the  colonial  heritage. 

The  corridor  walls  have  been 
left  plain,  to  show  off  an  enter- 


American  guests  ware  shocked  to 
be  fbrced  into  jackets  and  ties  at 
the  restaurant  door,  rudely  disa- 
bused of  the  notion  that  their 
revolution  had  cleansed  the 
world  Of  such  crass  Offttst  cus- 
toms. They  were  probably  even 
more  shocked  whan  they  could 
observe  only  one  black  face 
-among  the  diners. 


You  watch  the  river,  dotted  with  islands,  flowing  placidly  towards  the  cliff-edge. 
Its  waters  vaporise  as  they  fall  into  the  abyss,  spurting  like  firework  trails 


from  the  main  building;  out 
beyond  the  swimming  pool.  The 
impetus  comes  from  Meikles 
Africa,  the  hotels  and  stores 
chain,  which  has  long  cast  covet- 
ous eyes  on  the  Victoria  Falls 
Hotel  and  its  hard-currency  clien- 
tele. Last  year  Meikles  bought  a 
half  share  from  managers  Zim- 
babwe Sun.  (The  freehold  is  still 
owned  by  the  railway.)  While 
Meikles  manages  and  develops 
the  old  place,  Zimbabwe  Sun  is 
putting  up  a low-budget  casino 
hotel  next  door.  It  will  not  be  a 


ENGLAND'S  GLORY  GILES  MACDONOGH 

The  flipside  of  sweat 
and  smokestacks 


talning  collection  of  paintings 
and  prints,  Pont  cartoons, 
Empire  trade  posters  and 
black-and-white  photographs. 
The  Bulawayo  Room  is  decked 
out  like  the  library  of  a London 
dub. 

Dinner  is  served  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Livingstone  Roam,  where  a 
three-course  menu  (including 
such  treats  as  smoked  ostrich 
carpaccio.  Pacific  oysters.  King- 
klip  fillet,  Chateaubriand,  with 
crime  brulfie  orcrbpe  snzette  to 
finish)  costs  less.than  $20.  Some 


Hillary  Clinton  slept  here,  and 
so  did  Madeleine  Albright  Prin- 
cess Anne  had  the  suite  directly 
above  mine.  There  was  a huge 
bowl  of  flowers  on  the  coffee 
table,  a bottle  of  wine  in  a cooler, 
whisky  and  brandy  In  decanters 
on  the  sideboard.  The  sitting 
room  boasted  two  deep  sofas  and 
two  easy  chairs,  a pair  of  butler’s 
tables  with  lamps,  properly 
weighted  curtains,  gold  pelmets 
and  glided  mirrors.  Nothing 
cheesy,  nothing  chintzy.  The  bed 
next  door  was  big  enough  for 


three  and  the  bathroom  was 
made  of  marble.. 

Even  the  souvenir  shops  were 
tasteful.  Upstairs,  you  could  buy 
handsome  desk  furniture  in  hard- 
wood, stamped  with,  the  hotel's 
old  emblem,  a lion  and  sphinx  in 
a cartouche,  discovered  wben 
some  of  the  hotel's  original  porce- 
lain turned  up  in  a rubbish  tip. 
There  were  big-game  memoirs  by 
military  men,  bound  in  elephant 
or  buffalo  hide.  The  ground  floor 
'shop  had  animals  carved  from 
verditer  malachite  jewellery,  and 
table  covers  decorated  in 
“potato”  print 

To  avoid  the  heat  and  the 
crowd,  I went  to  see  the  tails  at 
6.30  in  the  morning.  As  you 
approach  through  the  small  park 
which  has  been  built  around  the 
Zimbabwean  end,  you  hear  three 
overlapping  sounds,  unvaried  but 
not  unbroken:  a bass  rumble 
underneath,  a roar  in  the  middle, 
and  the  issuing  of  rain  as  a des- 
cant 

Looking  directly  across  the 
maelstrom  you  watch  the  river, 
dotted  with  islands,  flowing  plac- 
idly towards  the  cliff-edge.  Its 


waters  vaporise  as  they  fail  into 
the  abyss,  spurting  out  sideways 
like  firework  trails,  until  they 
turn  to  smoke  which  rises  and 
drifts  in  veils  across  the  scene, 
eventually  floating  up  to  meet  a 
perfect  rainbow"  arched  across 
the  sky.  At  fuff  flood,  it  is  hard  to 
see  anything  but  clouds  and  rain- 
bows, and  the  sheer  volume  of 
.water  muffles  the  sound  of  its 
dwn'bercussive  descent. 

. As  you  walk  along  the  cross 
bar  of  a T-shaped  gorge  towards 
Zambia  you  may  peer  over  an 
unguarded  edge  to  see  the  water 
foaming  bottle-green  among  the 
basalt  rocks  300ft  below.  You 
may  surprise  a bushbuck  and  be 
followed  by  tame  birds,  scruffy 
black-and-white  toucans  or  red 
and  blue  wrens,  while  dragonflies 
and  swallows  swarm  above  this 
strange  micro-climate,  an  acci- 
dental rainforest 
The  great  explorer  Livingstone 
was  the  first  European  to  witness 
the  smoke  and  thunder  or  the 
Victoria  Falls.  The  name  of  the 
manufacturer  engraved  on  that 
old  padlock,  now  returned  to  its 
owners,  was  - wbat  else  could  it 
be?  - Stanley. 

■ Information:  Room  rotes  (bed 
and  breakfast}:  double  $372-$414 
single  3335-3373:  suites  $6Q0-$J32S, 
TeL-  + 263  13  4203/5 , 4751,  4761. 
Fax:  4568.  Telex:  51651  ZW.  51672 
ZW.  Fly  to  Victoria  Falls  airport 
oia  Harare  (Air  Zimbabwe  liable 
to  disruption)  or  via  Johannes- 
burg. 


2 get  about  a bit,  but  2 
confess  I see  little  of 
England,  especially  that 
thick  slab  which  lies  around 
its  belly.  The  Midlands  are, 
however,  of  undeniable  his- 
torical significance,  for  It 
was  In  the  nation's  paunch 
that  its  wealth  was  created 
during  the  glory  days  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution, 

That  does  not  suggest 
beauty,  of  course.  A genera- 
tion ago  it  meant  pits  and 
mills  and  factories.  Many  of 
these  have  fallen  silent  The 
collieries  may  have  been 
smoothed  over,  the  mills 
turned  into  luxury  fiats,  but 
still  the  Midlands  sadden 
me,  when  I think  of  towns 
and  cities  slighted  by  1960s 
developers,  lacerated  by 
urban  motorways,  blighted 
by  shopping  centres,  with 
their  inhabitants  reduced  to 
armies  of  grey-£aced  people 
in  kaleidoscopic  shell-suits. 

At  the  insistence  of  a 
friend,  I took  the  train  to 
Nottingham.  There,  as  I left 
the  Victorian  railway  sta- 
tion, was  confirmation  of  my 
jaundiced  vision:  two  huge, 
faceless  blocks  contained 
what  was  left  of  the  city's 
great  market  - formerly  held 
in  the  square  below  the 
Council  House  - which  used 
to  culminate  in  the  annual 
goose  fair.  And  tbe  Derby 
Road  displayed  an  ugly 
modernity  In  keeping  with 
all  I bad  witnessed  in  these 
parts  of  Britain  before. 

But  there  is  a flip  side  to 
the  ugly  smokestacks  and 
sweated  trades.  Those  who 
creamed  off  the  profits 
demanded  loveliness  in  their 
villas  and  country  houses. 
There  is  no  better  demon- 
stration than  the  Park,  “Not- 
tingham's Belgravia”,  with 
its  vast  houses  created  by 
the  architects  T.C.  Hine  and 
Watson  FothergilL 
Those  who  have  never 
seen  it  might  recall  the  Park 
from  Lawrence's  Sons  and 
letters:  the  miner’s  wife,  Mrs 
Morel  was  able  to  hold  her 
head  up  high  to  the  “well- 
dressed  ladies  going  home  to 
the  Park”,  after  her  son  Paul 
won  first  prize  in  an  art 
exhibition  at  the  Castle. 

The  Park  was  conceived 
by  the  fourth  duke  of  New- 
castle, a famously  unpopular 
peer.  He  suffered  at  the 
hands  Of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion In  his  youth,  and  cam- 
paigned against  the  Great 


Reform  B31  as  a result.  The 
people  of  Nottingham  were 
so  furious  that  they  put  the 
Castle  to  tbe  torch.  It  was 
subsequently  turned  into  a 
provincial  art  gallery. 

The  Park  was  formerly  the 
preserve  of  that  same  castle, 
where  Robin  Hood’s  sheriff 
once  held  court  It  is  a great 
site,  stretching  away  from  a 
sandstone  hill  that  was  once 
the  castle  bailey.  The  houses 
an  the  spur  of  the  rock  are 
anything  up  to  10  storeys 
high,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sess the  added  novelty  of 
caves  under  the  bUL 

In  one  of  these  a certain 
Thomas  Herbert  created  a 
series  of  grottoes  out  of  the 
triable  stone.  One  contains  a 


A bronze  statue  of  Robin  Hood 
Nottingham  castle 


Gothic  chapel  complete  with 
bats  and  frogs,  while 
another  exhibits  an  over- 
sized Daniel  complete  with 
lion. 

These  caves  used  to  belong 
to  Morgans:  a delightful 
Park  house  which  has  just 
been  turned  into  an  exclu- 
sive, five-room  hotel. 
Looking  round  Morgans  you 
become  aware  of  the  monied 
lifestyle  of  Nottingham  patri- 
cians at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Not  all  Nottingham's 
wealth  derived  from  Indus- 
try. A few  mites  outside  the 
city,  is  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
bouse  made  famous  by  the 
poet  Byron  and  now  owned 
by  Nottingham  Council. 
Byron  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Wild  man  In  1817  to  raise 
some  extra  cash,  and  tbe 
building  we  see  today  owes 
rather  more  to  its  19th  cen- 
tury restorers  than  It  did  to 
the  canons  regular  who  built 
the  priory  In  the  12th. 


Byron  would  hardly  have 
recognised  the  interior  of  the 
place,  apart  from  bed,  book- 
cases and  skull  cup.  Yet  visi- 
tors came  in  droves  virtually 
from  the  moment  the  poet 
died.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Newstead  already 
received  around  10,000 
enthusiasts  a year.  It  is  stiff 
a popular  pilgrimage,  espe- 
cially for  Greeks,  who  hon- 
our Byron  for  the  rale  he 
played  in  their  war  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Something  of  the  London 
boom  has  rubbed  off  on  culi- 
nary Nottingham.  We  had 
lunch  at  Sbimla  Pinks,  one 
of  a small  chain  of  new-wave 
Indian  restaurants  which 
will  be  coming  to  London 
this  year.  The  novelty  is  a 
little  part  of  tbe  menu 
devoted  tti  “dhm  phidrt",  a 
refinement  in  Moghul  cook- 
ing which  is  supposed  to 
come  from  Lucknow.  Dishes 
- chiefly : biriants  - are 
cooked  in  sealed  pots.  Hav- 
ing eaten  at  the  Maurya 
Sheraton ' in  Delhi  earlier 
this  year.  I was  ready  for 
this.  Compared  to  them  tbe 
Nottingham  birlani  (cooked 
under  pastry!)  was  rather 
dry  and  uninteresting,  but 
they  got  fall  marks  for  a 
classic  rogan  gosht 
In  the  evening  we  visited 
the  revitalised  Lace  Market 
which  was  throbbing  like 
Dublin's  Temple  Bar.  We 
were  heading  for  Merchants, 
which  together  with  Hart's 
Is  reckoned  to  be  the  best 
restaurant  In  Nottingham. 
The  meal  was  certainly  up  to 
good,  London  standards.  I 
had  a excellent  rustic  terrine 
of  pheasant,  sweetbreads 
and  cabbage  and  a “Burgun- 
dy-style" blade  of  Aberdeen- 
shire beer,  followed  by  a thin 
apple  tart  with  caramel 
sauce;  and  drank  a battle  of 
1991  Cb&tenu  Musar  from  an 
over-compact  wine  list  The 
evening  was  crowned  by  a 
tour  of  local  bars, 
t returned  to  London  the 
following  morning,  almost 
surprised  that  1 had  spent 
such  an  enjoyable  day  prod- 
ding England’s  midriff  bulge 
and  I could  swear  I hadn't 
noticed  a single  shell  suit 
■ Information:  Morgans, 
0115-9570017;  for  opening 
times  at  Newstead  Abbey,  call 
0)623-793557:  Shimla  Pinks 
(£15  before  wine  etc), 
0115-9589899;  Merchants  (£30 
before  mine),  0115-958  98s& 


Some  of  the  posters  which  went  on  ifisptay  at  this  winter's  ski  sale  at  auctioneer  Christie's  in  South  Kensington  London 

SKIING 


Tragic  lessons  to  learn 

Amie  Wilson  looks  back  on  a deadly  winter  in  Europe  and  wonders  how  future  fatalities  can  be  averted 


Some  skiers  never  learn. 
Particularly  in  gung-ho 
areas  such  as  Verbler,  Swit- 
zerland. Not  only  are  there 
“no  friends  on  powder  days” 
but  common  sense  Is  ofjen 
abandoned.  foojQn  February 


12,  the ‘Bret  day  the  resort 
opened  after  a big  toowfiUl, 
it  was  business  as  usual  for 
the  local  machismo  skiers. 

Riding  up  In  the  Funtepace 
gondola  from  Ruinettes  to 
Attelas,  we  watched  skiers 
jump  into  Creblet  - one  of 
Verbier’s  most  popular  off- 
piste  chutes  - in  spite  of 
severe  avalanche  warnings. 
Our  guide  winced.  “They’re 
crazy,”  he  said.  But  he  was 
not  surprised.  For  some  Ski- 
ers, fresh  powder  is  fresh 
powder.  Even  if  they  risk 
their  lives  - and  the  lives  of 
others  - to  ski  it 
On  this  occasion,  they  got 
away  with  it,  and  so on 
scores  of  other  skiers  had 
plunged  in,  flattening  the 
snow  until  tbe  run  was  no 


tells,  hundreds  more  skiers 
found  themselves  trapped  in 
resorts,  sometimes  having 
been  virtually  unable  to  ski 
because  of  blizzards  and  ava- 
r.  ^Janche  danger. . -While  the 
skiers  it  was, the  chance  of  such  huge  - snow-. 


longer  deadly.  This  is  the 
kind  of  problem  resorts  have 
to  deal  with  - even  during 
possibly  the  most  dangerous 
ski  season  since  the  second 
world 
For 


best  season  they  had  ever 
experienced.  For  others'  it 
was  the  most  horrific. 
Depending  on  where  you 
were  and  what  was  happen- 
ing when  you  were  skiing  - 
or  hoping  to  ski  - winter 
199R/99  will  be  remembered 
as  savage,  superb,  exasperat- 
ing or  frightening.  Possibly 
all  four. 

Then  there  were  the  skiers 
who  never  came  back. 
Almost  SO  people  - many  of 
them  skiers  - lost  their  lives 
during  the  huge  February 
snowfalls,  either  on  the 
wimmfarin  or  In  the  villages 
below.  „ 

Although  staff  jat  many 
resorts  worked  furiously^to 
reope^  jfl^. Slopes  after  .--the 
almost  tmpr 


-falls  being- repeated  next 
winter 'Or  in  the  foreseeable 
future  Is  slizn,  lessons  have 
been  learned.  Perhaps  the 
main  lesson  is  the  compla- 
cency brought  about  by  a 


been  built  in  a so-called  “no- 
risk”  zone  where  there  had 
been  no  serious  avalanches 
for  more  than  90  years. 

Marion  Telsnig,  acting 
director  of  the  Austrian 
Tourist  Office  In,  London 
when -the  Gal  tor  avalancbb 
struck,  said  &e - Austrians 
too  had  set  up  a special 
investigation  group  to  study 
the  location  of  buildings 
demolished  by  the  snow. 


'Sometimes  nature's  power  takes  us  by 
surprise  Then  we  have  to  be  honest  and 
objective  and  tell  people  what's  going  on' 


“But  because  there  have 
been  no  avalanches  for  50 
years,  200  years  - take  any 
figure  you  like  - does  not 
mean  there  is  never  going  to 
he,- due,”  said  Telsnig.  “It  is 


false  sense  of  security.  Little 
by  little,  many  mountain 
resorts  have  been  quietly 
expanding  over  tbe.  years  t a 
housp^her^a  chalet  ' here?  a 
hotel  there.  ' V.  -. 

7 -Local  planners-  -alleWed  “■po^bte-  that,  to  such  areas, 
snow-/,  development  ta  areas,  which,  the  ’plaflmrs  did  not  recon- 
1 i'.yrith  the  bbviqcB  * benefit:  of  rSideg-  Ltfce  possibilities.  But 
"hindsight,  were',  unsafe;  only  so.  much  you 

albeit  only"  aftei  «xce5(JtlpQ^.-:^n  In  resorts  with  par- 

snowfalls.  The  fact  that,  steep  slopes,  like  St 

one  or  two  cases;  individual  Anton-  and  Lech,  the  slopes 
bofidlngs  hundreds  of  years  inre-'  cqthpletely  blocked  off 
dd.  were  swept  away  demon-  -jWtfr  avalanche  fences.  They 
sfcrates  how  extraordinarily  ' ■sire  as  safe  as  It's  possible  to 
rare  such  events  can  be.'  -K..  make  them.” 
disproves  th&t  if  - there  is  InTfgmce,  said  Smith,  sim- 
tbe  remotest  chance  of  ava-  vilgb  •' measures  had  been 
■lapcto-  danger, ...then  sooner  the  big  Tarentaise 

wjat«,'  yie  day;  w^  almost  resorts  jnich  as  Val  d’lsSre, 
frcertainly  come  ’When 1 that''  Les  ’ Arcs  and  La 


avalanche  arrives. 

As  Marie-Tberese  Smith, 
of  the  French.  Tourist  Office, 
says:  "There  have  always 
been  avalanches  in  the 
mountains  and  there  always 
wilL  It’s  a feet  of  . life.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  RiskZero 
In  tbe  mountains.”  The 
French  are  still  studying  the 
aftermath  of  the  darostating 
avalanche  at  Le  Tour.  In  the 
Chamonix  Valley,  which 
killed  12  people  in  their  cha- 
lets and  set  the  scene  for  a 
series  of  avalanches  of  vary- 
ing ferocity  across  the  Alps. 
The  chalets  in  Le  Tour  tad 


Plague 

where  the  1692  Olympics 
took  plane.  “A  lot  of  work 
was  done  on  avalanche  secu- 
rity and  other  safety  mea- 
sures on  the  slopes  before 
the  games,"  she  said.  “But 
after  this  winter,  resorts  win 
be  much  more  insistent 
about  trying  to  stop  people 
skiing  off-piste  when  condi- 
tions are  dangerous-” 

Ura  Eberhard,  London 
director  of  Switzerland  Tour- 
ism, who  spent  10  years  in 
the  Swiss  mountain  rescue 
service,  said:  "Winter  sports 
are  held  outdoors  and  that 
means  to  an  extent  you  are 


■T~' 


La  the  hands  of  nature. 
Sometimes  nature's  power 
takes  us  by  surprise.  Then 
we  have  to  be  honest  and 
objective  and  tell  people 
what's  going  on. 

“Moat  of  the  time  the  pro- 
tected areas  and  alarm  ser- 
vices work  extremely  well. 
But  this  winter  has  opened 
our  eyes.  In  future  we  have 
to  have  our  contingency 
plans  perfected  and  ready,  it 
took  us  two  or  three  days  to 
react  to  the  extreme  weather 
conditions.  In  future  things 
should  move  faster.  We 
should  be  able  to  open  a 
drawer,  as  it  were,  and  acti- 
vate steps  one,  two  and 
three  immediately  " 

The  Ski  Club  of  Great 
Britain  voiced  concerns 
about  tbe  rapid  Increase  in 
the  number  of  people  - espe- 
cially those  using  freeriding 
carving  ski s and  snow- 
boards. who  were  “techni- 
cally able  to  venture  off-piste 
but  have  not  acquired  the 
necessary  knowledge  about 
mountain -craft  and  safety 
aspects". 

Laura  Zachary,  or  the 
club's  information  depart- 
ment. also  stressed  the  con- 
fusion over  avalanche  warn- 
ings. “We  had  many  phone 
calls  from  worried  parents, 
fearing  their  children  would 
be  caught  on  the  nursery 
slopes.  The  majority  of 
people  didn’t  understand 
that  the  avalanche  danger 
levels  of  one  to  five  (five 
being  the  highest  danger) 
refer  to  skiing  off-piste. 

"Avalanche  problems  on 
pis  ted  runs  which  are  open 
are  extremely  unlikely  since 
tile,  piste  security  would 
close  tbe  slope  at  the  slight- 
est risk.  We  recommend  that 
people  should  not  go  off- 
piste  If  the  avalanche  risk  Is 
higher  than  three.  We  advise 
.those  who  do  to  use  ava- 
lanche transceivers,  a shovel 
and  a qualified  mountain 
guide.” 

Try  telling  that  to  some  of 
Verbier's  hard-core  skiers. 
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Always  A Great  Place  To  Be 

Miles  of  beaches,  acres  of  rainforest,  skies  full  of  sunshine,  friendly  people  and  an  endless  variety  of  delicious  food, 

Malaysia  is  simply  the  tropics  at  their  best. 


/ V larketing  Malaysia  as  a tourism 
destination  has  long  proved  c&ffioit 
CJassic  marketing  theory  of  focussing 
can  a unique  seflmg  point  and  sending 
out  a single-minded  message,  doesn't 
No  single  image  can  sum  up 
a country  that  has  so  much  to  offer 
the  traveller 


Erigfeh  is  widely  spoken  as  a result  of 
its  colonial  heritage  and  hjgh  Jewel  of 
literacy  The  national  language.  Bahasa 
Metayu,  with  its  roman  script  and  easy 
pronuncotioa  s tbe  most  approach- 
able in  Asa.  After  a few  attempts  you 
can  confidently  order  breakfast  in 
Bahasa — and  the  locals  wS  encourage 


Fortunately  for  consumers,  it’s  a you  every  step  of  the  way. 


sampler  pnopostion.  If  you  want  to 
see,  smell,  taste  and  experience  the 
tropics  at  their  best,  go  to  Malaysia.  It’s 
big  enough  to  provide  a hqgedverfl- 
ty  of  attractions  and  terrain,  yet  with 
transportation  easy  and  plentiful,  yog 
can  covera  tor  without  feed- 

ing pressured  • 

Nature  has  been  especially  kind  to 
Malayaa.  she  gave  her  dramatic  land- 
scapes yet  gentle  weather  The  rainy 
season  bring  refreshing  downpours 
but  it  never  rains  rontinuafly,  and  there 
are  neither  typhoons  nor  earthquakes. 
Beaches  are  dean  and  safe.The  water  ‘ 
is  always  warm  and  generaSy  the  seas 
are  calm  and  surf-free. 


Malaysia's  best  asset  of  course,  is  its 
people  and  having  welcomed  travelers 
and  merchants  for  half  a millennium, 
hosprtafity  comes  naturafy  Service  is 
warm  and  jyadous  with  none  of  the 
scripted  falsity  that  you  so  often  hear 
in  the  West  today 
The  dversty  of  attractions  — and 
accommodation  — means  that 
Malaysia  has  something  for  everyone: 
at  every  stage  of  fife.  activity  level  and 
at  almost  every  price- And  for  some 
old-fashioned  rest  and  relaxation. 
Malaysia’s  man  resort  centres  such  as 
tire  islands  of  Penang  and  Langcawi. 
the  east  coast  towns  of  Cherating  and 
KuantaaKoa  Kinabalu  in  Sabah  and 


The  new  tuu^tbe^ot  Koala  Lumpur  bummanal  Airport  b m iwkwar  fgfcf 


• With  a socieiy  made  up  of  Malays, 
Chinese,  Indians  and  over  30  deferent 
tribal  groups  no  poultry  in  the  tropics 
is  as  ethniofly  cfiverse-Thc. is  reflected 
in  a rich  cultural  fie;  a calendar  fof  of 
fascinating  festivals;  and  gfarloiv  food 
Malaysian  cuiane  fe  a smorgasbord  of 
variety  Rich  and  spicy  it  s never  a test 
of  endurance  Bee  some  nerghbouing 
OBanes.ora^o#techrfitipTOwesK‘ 
spoons  and  forks,  not  chopsticks,  are 
the  order  of  toe  day. 


Omni  Beach  n Sarawak.  are  hard 
to  beat. 

Sressed  out  execs  can  inwind  in 
toory  at  The  Patti  on  langkzwi, 
off . Malaysa**  northwest-  coast 
Sensitively  designed  to  mey  with 
the  rainforest  as  it  doeks  the  moun- 
tainside al  the  way  down  to  the  beadv 
this  is  one  of  the  courtr/s  tap  Nde- 
aways.  CxocBent  food  is  served  out- 


tops.  If  you  cant  leave  your  children  at 
home  check  to  to  The  Ancbman  next 
door  on  the  same  gforious  crescent  of 
beach.  Iwurious  but  low  hey  spadous 
and  with  a lagoon-style  shaded  pool  it 
is  more  fenfly  foendy  — and  so’s  the 
price. 

. On  Penang,  the  Shangri-La  Rasa 
Sayang  is  one  of  Malaysia^  oldest  and 
best  loved  resorts  with  superb  gar- 
dens fringing  the  beach  — an  excel- 
lent spot  to  sip  wine,  read  or  even 
play  petanque.  Staff  bring  you  ehiSed 
tropical  fruits  and  cold  towels 
throughout  long  sultry  afternoons. 
Further  south,  the  Pangkor  Lat/t 
Resort  offers  a choice  of  private  vSas. 
Ones  on  stffts  above  the  gently  lap- . 
ping  sea  are  guaranteed  to  cure  any 
jnsormacThis  defi^afij  and  romantic 
resort  on  a private  island  was  opened 
with  a concert  by  Luciano  faorotti 
bade  in  1994. 

On  the  East  Malaysian  state  of 
Sabah. the  superb  Shangri-La  Tanjung 
Aru  Resorts  a favourite  with  oouples 

{and  honeymooners.  This 
sophisticated  resort 
offers  unforgettable  sun- 
sets over  the  Tunku  Abduf 
Rahman  Marine  Park  dot- 
ted with  tiny  deserted 
islands.  Have  one  to  your- 
self for  a champagne  picnic 
with  delicious  food  and 
transport  by  speedboat 
or^nised  by  the  hotel 
fai  Sarawak,  the  other  East 
Mabysian  state,  there  is  the 
gentle  Damai  Beach  which 
oflers-a  number  of  resorts, 
induing  the  HoBday  kn 
Close  to  widGfe  sanctuaries 
and  the  Sarawak  Gituraf 
' Wage,  ft’s  a good  base  for 
! femSes  and  couples  to 
. eqjlcre  toe  interior 

For  brriRes  and  the 
more  budget  conscious,  Malaysia  has 
options  galore.  Many  resorts  offer 
family  packages*  children's  activity 
dubs;  fantiy  rooms  and  ewai  war* 
charges  for  youngsters  sharing  with 
parens-The  ShanpvLa’s  three  prop: 
erties  in  Penang  — the  Golden  Sands, 
ftini  Beach  and  the  upmarket  Rasa 
Sayang  — sit  skle-by-side  on  Bate 
Fering  beach.  Together  they  form 
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Loujfaam  isUtxPi  crystal  dear  uvtea  tempt  smbts,  mi  umer-spons'  bam  (top  right) 


doors  by  the  beach  or  in  restaurants  .probably  the  biggest  best  equpped 
that  appear  to  float  amorgl  foe  tree-  resort  in  MafaysaforfamSes — cross- 


agning  fec&ties  mean  you  can  stay  in 
one  and  play  in  the  others. 

On  peninsular  Malaysia's  quieter 
and  more  traditional  east  coast  the 
Oub  Med  at  Cherating  is  desgred  to 
resemble  a Malay  vflage  or  kampupg- 
It  boasts  a circus  school  as  well  as  the 
usual  Gub  Med  fadfrties.  The  Pan 
ftdfic  Resort  on  fagaor  bland  is  also 
a favourite  with  famies. 

For  cooler  options,  the  former  ftf 
stations  in  the  Cameron  Highlands 
offer  temperate  rounds  of  golf  and 
cream  teas  to  rival  any  in  England  The 
Getting  Highlands  has  several  resorts 
whito  offer  activities  such  as  riding  and 
trekking.  There's  an  outdoor  theme 
park  for  kids  - — and  for  grown-ups. 
Malaysia's  only  casina 
- If  you  reafey  wont  to  escape  the 
crowd,  head  for  Malaysia's  east  coast 
where  old  adorns  and  festivals  thrive. 
Here  most  accomodation  is  in  rustic 
chalets,  homestays  and  smaB  hotels. 
Traveling  by  ral  rented  car  shared  taxi 
or  boats  upriver  into  national  parks  or 
out  to  The  many  unspoied  islands  is 
easy,  for  and  safe. 

The  fishing  vfflage  of  Merang  offers 
access  to  the  bidbadc  islands  of  Rawa 
and  Sbu  amongst  60  others.  Or  you 
can  hop  across  to  Tiomaa  immor- 
talised as  the  setting  for  the  muska! 
South  Pacific.  The  lovely  Berjaya 
Toman  Resort  offers  chalet  style 
accommodation,  horse  mfing  through 
the  rainfoi-cst  trekking,  snorteffing  and 
scuba-dMng.  Further  north  are  the 
islands  of  Perhentian,  Kapas  and 
Redang,  now  the  site  of  the  Berjaya 
Redang  Beach  Resort  and  Redang 


Golf  and  Country  Resort 
Safoa-dving  is  a growing  activity 
and  Malaysia  is  an  underwater  treasure 
chest  For  more  tradtionai  sports  fans. 
Malaysia  offers  130  golf  courses,  often 
in  stunnfog  setting  and  designed  by  top 
champions.  From  18  - 21  November 
Malaysia  hosts  theWforid  Cup  Goff  at 
the  Mines  Resort  in  the  capital  of  Kuala 
Lumptr  and  several  golf  packages  are 
on  offer  to  tie  in  with  this  event 
The  month  before  Malaysia  will 
host  the  Petronas  Malaysian  Grand 
Prix  (Formula  One)  at  the  new 
Sepang  FI  Grcuit  This  event  is 
expected  to  be  a big  success,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  sporting  high  follow- 
ing its  much-praised  staging  of  the 
16th  Commonwealth  Games  last 
September  Now  it  plans  to  bid  to 
host  the  Asian  Games  in  2006  and  the 
Olympic  Games  in  2008. 


A Capital  City  For  Business 

The  Malaysian  capital,  Kuala  Lumpur,  was  a sleepy  green  oasis  in  the  1 970s. Today,  rtfs  the  most 
exciting  metropolis  in  southeast  Asia  — and  a great  centre  for  doing  business. 

In  the  past  two  decades  Kuala  Lumptr  has  dianged Oriental  JW  Mamcst  Renaissance  and  Radisson.  options  by  the  thousand  (see  main  story). 

^iK)st  beyond  recognitioa  Expatritees  of  old  tvang  On  the  way  is  an  Empress  Hold  and l a Duta  Grand  For  efining  and  entertaining  KL  boasts  a huge 

in  their  colonial  mansions  in  leafy  Oamansara  Hyatt  Afl  are  k&ernationaBy  renewn  vwth  first  das  selection  of  restaurants  erxxampassing  every  Asian 
Heirfttswoiid  often  pop  home  for  haxh.  Now  they  fedKesforexeoaivesbotfias  MMduateandgroqps.  oisine  and  a score  of  western.  From  hawker  fere  to 
five  to  (tonefomfoiums  and  take  lunch  franyoneof  KL  isan  excefert  destination  formeetings  with  local  (xrtfee-shops  to  the  best  Frerxh  arfo  Itafian  ^ 
scores  of  restaurants  at  five-star  hoteis  and  inde-  the  city  andtherouritrysattractk^pnix^  sine.  KL  is  hard  to  beat  After  dark.  KL  has  tong  had 
pendent  restaurarts  across  the  dtywKchka  good  opportunities  for  focenthe  poq^ammes  or  post-  a reputation  as  a fin  town  and  that  is  growing  — 
tefrp  for  two  reKOOS-Toefey  tbe  traftc  is  so  busy  conference  ffrtaways.  For  large  conventions,  then*  and  there's  more  than  karaoke,  bars  and  dubs. 

they  wouldn't  make  it  home  in  lime.  . -•  _ _ 1 fimoc&t  other  cuftural  options,  the 

and  besides  the  wife  wouldn't  be  there. - 
She'd  be  in  one  of  dazens  of  febtious 
shopped  malls,  hwirtg  lunch  or  e«n  out 
at  work  herself 

Sleepy  no  more  the  symbols  of  the- 
new  Kuala  Lumpur  are  Cesar  Reft 
q^rtewwle  Petronas  T ewers,  the 

latest  biikfing  in  the  world  and  the. 

.gateway  to  the  new  mrrmnii  heart 

oftte  <%Buftanthe  ^ofWic>d  ; 

hTOfadng  track,  the-  Kuala  Lumpur 
Gty  Centre  (K1CQ  project  is  the 
worfcfs  biggest  real  erfate  .development 
;and  the  d^s  bfegest  bet.oh  itsfoti*® 

Cef^JtgtdtaMboimsfttKOP^  crafts  at  the  nostajgjc  Central  Marketin 

shoots  the  older  part  of  theory. 

M«fLlH^^lS^the<Stap  hotrfsarein  the  R*a  VVbrid  Trade  Centre,. a pujx«*built  But  instead  of  buyfog  your  partner  a gift  from 

01355300  ^ wfil  have  over  venue  of  H^OOsqm  of  contention  and  exh&ition  Malaysia,  why  not  bring  him  or  her  (and  the 

this  area.  By  the  ena  or  me  . 7_ V. ^ ThePferorv  Hrf  ranWTfW  rtnlfi  ifr  ~ li  ir  Iwkt  iuMi  uvi  The  fahi^mic  npvw  Kuala  I imOlir 


Malaysian  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
attracts  first  class  sokxsts  and  conduc- 
tors. such  as  Dutch  conductor  fees 
Bakds,  and  runs  an  active  programme 
from  its  new  concert  hall  at  the  KLCC 
hfi^tt-time  is  also  the  time  for  shop- 
ping at  the  famous  pasar  maJam.  the 
night  markets  which  tantafia^y  chvige 
location  throughout  the  week.  The 
recession  and  exchange  rate  fel  has 
meant  Malayaa  is  a bargain  hunters 
dream  and  just  about  everything  can 
be  found  in  KL  From  electronics  and 
detipter  labels  in  modem  mafls  lice  Lot 
(0  and  Star  HiB  to  antiques  and  handi- 
crafts at  the  nostalgic  Central  Marketin 
the  older  part  of  the  city. 


HhesnuJtbaauJarhimdhypkyt  ™ 

Four  hundred  years  later,  the 

For  eco-traveDers  or  adventurous  food  still  retains  a Portuguese  influ- 
types  who  wartt  to  compete  rather  ence  and  the  famous  red  Dutch  town 
than  spectate.  Malaysia  has  the  space  hafl  of  I6S0  and  the  fort  stifi  stand. 
— 19  mffion  hec&es  ctf  forest  in  The  sense  of  history  and  cultural  mix 
feet  or  75  per  cent  of  the  country  is  strong  Chaming/onto- Street  janv 
Over  a quarter  is  protected  as  natural  packed  with  memorabilia  shops  — 
parks  and  wikfife  and  bird  sanctuaries,  iunk  and  antiques  — from  afl  eras,  is  a 
Over  J 4,500  species  of  flowering  browsers'  paradise, 
plants  (inducing  Z5Q0  species  of  In  Georgetown,  streets  fij  of  old 
trees)  have  so  far  been  found  in  Chinese  shophouses  — many  appar- 
Malaysia's  forests,  along  with  600  endy  held  up  by  advertising  posters 
species  of  birds  and  more  than  200  from  before  the  last  war  — is  a busy 
spedes  of  mammals  — inducing  such  woridqg  commerdaf  centre  Tour  it  by 
rarities  as  the  Malayan  tiger  whose  trishaw — the  locals  stB  do — and  you 
population  as  a result  of  conservation  sfip  hade  a century 
is  on  the  increase.  - - . »-;■*.-<  - ■ 

The  jungle  is  no 

wA  in  the  park,  and  _ 

needs  to  be  treated 

with  respect.  In 

Malaysia*  however,. 

you  have  the  oppor- 

tunity  to  experience  k&j&s&s 

this  dramatic  eco-sys- 
tern  at  many  levels. 

You  can  cSp  you-  toe 
in  by  visiting  wfldBfe 

..  Tmiquility  attd  nadimni  thrive  utThnioiaini 
sanctuaries,  or  go  toe 

foil  monty  and  trek  for  days  Wand  to  Kuching,  the  capital  of  Sarawak,  is 
visit  isolated  tribes  living  as  they  have  possibly  one  of  toe  most  delightful 
done  for  centuries.  And  there's  plenty,  towns  in  Asia.  Here,  many  ardtitec- 


to  Europe  it's  fair  to  say  that  aS  of 
East  Malaysia  is  wild  There's  plenty  to 
explore  in  Sarawak  Malaysia's  largest 
state.  It  is  home  to  Mufo,  Baka  Niah, 
Bafapg  Ai  and  Lambir  Hi Us  national 
parks  MiAj  has  toe  biggest  limestone 
caves  in  the  world  — one  cavern  is 
big  enoqgh  to  accommodate  St  Paufs 
Cathedral  five  times  over  There  are 
20  different  ethnic  groups  and  some 
of  the  most  diverse  cfipterocarp  forest 
on  earth. 

You  can  journey  inland  and  stay  at 
a real  Iban  longhouse.  Watch  the  peo- 
ple living  and  working,  espedally 
weaving  their  stunning  Scots,  which  are 
definitely  worth  buying.  If  you  like 
your  creature  comforts,  you  can  opt 
to  stay  lakeside  at  the  Batang  A] 
Longhouse  Resort  Run  by  the  Hilton, 
it’s  the  lban  concept  but  the  facilities 
are  more  Bee  home. 

Over  in  Sabah,  there  are  30  different 
ethnic  groups  and  southeast  Asia's 
highest  peak  Mount  Kinabalu  at  4101 
metres.  CSmb  it  and  your  trad  wi  be 
adorned  with  over  (XXXI  different 
orchid  spedes  Sandakan  is  the  best 
base  to  explore  the  rainforest  and 
nunerous  sanctuaries  and  reserves 
have  opened  recently.  Oldest  and 
most  famous  are  the  5epfak  Orang- 
Utan  Rehabilitation  Centre  which 
rears  them  and  returns  them  to  the 
wild  and  the  Turtle  Islands  Park  where 
endangered  green  and  hawicsbiSs  turtles 
come  to  by  their  egjp.  For  a special  treat 
stay  at  the  Borneo  Rainforest  Lod^.  an 
exclusive  6c*ty  for  natoral  history  bufls 
with  comfortable  accommodation  good 
food  and  excellent  gudes. 

If  man-made  history  fs  more 
your  thing,  there's  much  to 
t explore*!  Malaysia  despite  rapid 
fc  ' modernisation.  For  a taste  of 
3 old  Malaysia,  the  streets  of 
Georgetown  in  Penang.  Kuching 
in  Sarawak  and  Melaka  are 
priceless. 

Melaka  is  Malaysia's  oldest 
dty  a port  that  was  fixgte  over 
by  the  ftyteguese.  Dutch.  British 
and  indigenous  Malay  sultans. 
Four  hundred  years  later,  toe 
food  still  retains  a Portuguese  influ- 
ence and  the  famous  red  Dutch  town 
hafl  of  I6S0  and  the  fort  stifl  stand. 
The  sense  of  history  and  cultural  mix 
is  strong.  Charming  jonker  Street  jam- 
packed  with  memorabilia  shops  — 
junk  and  antiques  — from  afl  eras,  is  a 
browsers'  paradise. 

In  Georgetown,  streets  frjfl  of  dd 
Chinese  shophocses  — many  appar- 
ently held  up  by  advertising  posters 
from  before  the  last  war  — is  a busy 
worfoTg  commercial  centre.  Tour  ft  by 
trishaw — the  locals  st3  do — and  you 
sfip  hack  a century 


of  choice  in  between. 

On  peninsular  Malaysia,  Taman 
Negara  national  park  has  2,500 
square  miles  of  130  miffon-yesr-old 
rainforest  ffs  a great  introduction  to 
the  wild  with  orfpnised  tours  and 
transport  by  boat  upriver  to  park 
headquarters  Here.  you*H  find  the 
Taman  Negara  Resort  with  deluxe 
chalets,  hot  showers  and  {peat  food, 
ffs  possible  to  gp  for  an  overnights* 
whilst  tourer  explorers  can  opt  for 
an  arduous  nine-day  trek  up  Mount 
Tahan  (2,1 78  metres).  A riigit  in  a hide 


turaj  styles  sit  happily  side  by  side 
along  the  meandering  muddy  river. 
The  excellent  Sarawak  Museum  is 
an  anthropologists'  dream.  Fort 
Margherna  every  history-lover:  A new 
promenade  allows  you  to  stroB  dong 
the  rh&bank  watching  the  river  traf- 
fic. the  houses  on  stilts,  the  trishaws 
and  other  people  soaking,  up  toe 
same  slow  and  suftry  atmosphere.  It 
leaves  a quietly  intense  and  enduring 
image  that  sums  up  toe  Tropics  at 
their  best  in  Malaysia. 

This  advertorial  was  creat> 


since  tow  have  tracfitionaly  space.The  Plenary  HaScanhost  iOOO  delegates  for  kids)  wrto  you.  The  fabulous  new  Kuala  Lumpur  can  offer  a gfimpse  of  a tiger  tapir,  deer  ^ ^ MaimaTourism 

26,000  best  ha-sasm  Asia,  room  raas  a wrawition.  LfiOO  forbanqurtt  ' international  Airport  offers  state  of toe  art  facilities  or  wSd  buffalo.  Further  south  is  the  Promotion  Board.  Visit  US 

been  some  Of  toe  ■ The  Shan9ri-La  Kuala  Lu»u  hx  a.  nSbrWc  mnni^iinne  m /Mr  I/O  cities  around  ton  Inuelv  Endau-Rnmnin  National  Park  at  h ttpJ/tOUlism.gOVJlTy 


look  set  to  remain  gre« 


value  for  business  iravefcrs 


The  Shappi^j  .Kuala  Lurnpir  has  a pfibriess 
baSroom  to  2iXX)  cfassrbon«tyie  whiie  the 


and 


Intemational  Airport  offers  state  of toe  art  facilities 
and  connections  to  over  102  cities  around  toe 
world  and  shuttle  services  to  afl  major  Malaysian 
cities  and  resorts. 

Them  really  is  no  better  time  or  piace  to  combne 
business  and  pleasure  than  in  Malaysia  today. 


or  w8d  bdfekx  Further  south  is  the 
lovely  Endau-Rompn  National  Park 
which  has  only  recently  geared  up  for 
visitors.  Perhaps  that's  why  it's  the  last 
refuge  in  peninsiar  Malaysia  of  the 
rare  Sumatran  rhinoceros.  Compared 
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seeking  romance 

Looking  for  that  special  person  on  board  a cruise  liner  is  more  likely  to  lead 
to  damped  ardour  than  a shipboard  wedding,  warns  Bill  Glenton 


Under  a tropical  moon  shining  on 
a velvet  blue  sea.  a handsome 
couple  embrace  against  the  ship's 
rails.  The  throb  of  the  engines 
adds  to  the  beating  of  hearts. 

Ever  since  cruising  began  in 
the  19th  century  it  is  a scene  that 
no  romantic  novelist  worth  his  or 
ber  sea-salt  has  overlooked.  Yet 
how  realistic  is  it  as  we  sail  into 
the  next  millennium? 

According  to  the  cruise  line 
brochures,  such  high-seas  pas- 
sions still  flourish.  You  will  find 
pictures  of  similar  loving  pairs 
glossOy  displayed.  But  aren't 
these  models?  And  don't  the  com- 
panies have  a vested  Interest  In 
promoting  the  romantic  attrac- 
tion? 

The  truth,  as  always,  lies  some- 
where betweeen  the  popular 
imagery  and  the  cold  shower  or 
reality.  Love  affairs  do  flourish 
on  cruises  but  it  calls  for  luck 
and  good  planning  more  than 
high  hopes. 

Viewed  from  the  shore  the 
chances  do  look  good.  What  bet- 
ter location  for  intimate  social 
contact  than  the  close  confines  of 
a ship?  Where  else  can  there  be  a 
more  glamorous  setting  for 
seduction  than,  say,  the  palm- 
fringed  Caribbean? 

So  the  scene  is  set  perfectly  for 
this  real-life  enactment  of  an  epi- 
sode from  Love  Boat  - but  where 
is  the  appropriate  cast? 

Will  you  find  those  sexy  young 
women  and  unattached  hand- 
some males?  Moreover,  will  they 
be  willing? 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  damp  any- 
body’s ardour  but,  as  any  regular 
cruise  fan  will  confirm,  your 
average  passenger  on  most  trips 
is  closer  to  retiring  and  early-to- 
bed  age  than  to  the  smooching, 
dance-all-night  days  of  the  20-  to 
30-year-olds.  Not,  I hasten  to  add, 
that  some  do  not  still  have  pas- 
sionate desires. 

The  fact  that  most  passengers 
are  happily  married  couples  does, 
however,  impose  limitations. 
Incidentally,  wife- swapping  never 
really  took  to  the  oceans  - in 
many  years  of  cruising  I have 


only  once  come  across  it  and  that 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  we 
ran  into  a storm. 

Choosing  a larger  ship  does 
increase  the  chance  of  finding 
singles  although  the  odds  are 
usually  heavily  weighed  in 
favour  of  the  male  sex  - older 
men  at  that. 

The  latter  are  Ear  outnumbered 
by  lone  ladies  of  what  can 
politely  be  referred  to  as  of 
“mature  years'". 

Whether  it  is  for  romantic  rea- 
sons or  more  but  of  loneliness  - 
some  undoubtedly  come  in 
search  of  a permanent  partner  - 
cruising  has  always  attracted 
many  widows  and  divorcees. 

Sadly,  there  can  be  so  many  in 
the  same  boat,  so  to  speak,  that  it 
can  sometimes  emphasise  their 
lack  of  male  company. 

This  has  proved  such  a prob- 
lem that  some  lines  have  taken 
special  steps  to  deal  with  it  and 
make  these  women  feel  more 
comfortable  an  board. 

Half-a-dozen  companies  provide 
hosts  as  well  as  the  usual  host- 
esses. Selected  Tor  their  social 
and  moral  qualities,  these 
middle-aged  to  elderly  gents 
share  the  same  lone  status  owing 
to  divorce  or  .the  death  of  a part- 
ner. 

A handy,  organised  method  of 
ensuring  shipboard  romances, 
perhaps?  Far  from  it. 

The  hosts  are  governed  by 
strict  rules  limiting  their  behav- 
iour to  polite  chat  and  partnering 
the  ladies  in  dancing,  bridge  and 
deck  sports.  They  must  pay  equal 
attention  to  all  the  women.  Quite 
definitely  no  cabin  visits. 

It  is  a more  testing  role  than  it 
may  look.  Being  able  to  keep  at 
hay  the  highly  intimate  demands 
of  some  of  the  more  pressing 
women  without  causing  offence 
calls  for  as  much  mental  agility 
as  the  nifty  footwork  these  men 
have  to  display  on  the  tango 
floor.  Moreover,  more  than  one 
host  I have  met  has  had  to  lock 
himself  in  his  cabin  in  the  face  of 
the  more  persistent  advances. 

Another,  more  universal, 


method  the  lines  employ  for 
catering  for  singles  - of  both 
sexes  - is  the  Singles  Party. 

Held  near  the  start  of  a cruise, 
it  is  an  easy  way  for  strangers  to 
make  friends,  with  free  drinks 
helping  to  ease  any  embarrass- 
ment. That  awkwardness  could 
he  increased,  however.  If  it  turns 
out  the  handsome  stranger  is 
really  a husband  freeloading  on 
the  G&T.  It  happens. 

I doubt  if  the  latter  situation 
appears  in  any  of  the  nautical 
romance  novels.  But  there  is  one 
stock  character  any  partner- 
seeking woman  can  be  fairly  sure 
of  encountering  in  many  ships  - 
the  jauntily  attractive  and  single 
officer.  In  his  smart  uniform  he 
can  look  designer-made  for 
pulsating  embraces  under  the 
stars. 

He  may  also  be  more  than  will- 
ing. although  luring  him  from  his 
duty  can  call  for  a persuasive 
temptress. 

Most  cruise  lines  impose  tight 
restrictions  on  personnel-passen- 
ger fraternisation.  An  officer 
found  in  a guest  cabin  or  just 
cuddling  on  deck  would  be 
severely  disciplined  - maybe 
even  sacked. 


\ 
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one  has  ever  complained  to  us 
about  officers'  bad  behaviour." 

But  such  free-and-easy  situa- 
tions are  rare.  The  closest  rela- 
tionship most  passengers  will 
have  with  shipboard  staff  is  the 
normally  casual  kind  with  their 
cabin,  table  and  lounge  steward. 
While  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  officers,  they  have  greater 
opportunity  to  bend  them.  As 


Some  cruise  lines  have  taken  special  steps  to 
make  lone  women  feel  more  comfortable  on  board, 
and  provide  hosts  as  well  as  the  usual  hostesses 


Such  rigid  rules,  however,  are 
more  likely  aboard,  say,  British 
and  Norwegian-run  ships,  while 
Italians  and  Greeks  take  a more 
relaxed  attitude.  One  Piraeus- 
based  line  encourages  officers  to 
socialise  with  passengers  because 
it  has  proved  a big  selling 
point 

As  a director  says:  “We  carry 
so  many  single  women  who,  no 
matter  their  age,  are  looking  for 
a little  romance  that  we  feel  it  is 
almost  a duty  to  give  them  the 
opportunity.  Of  course,  it  is 
entirely  up  to  the  ladies  and  no- 


long  as  no  one  complains,  cap- 
tains wiO  usually  turn  a blind 
eye. 

Far  more  openly,  and  some- 
times more  lastingly,  true 
romance  between  passengers 
does  surface.  On  several  cruises  I 
have  taken,  captains  have  con- 
ducted services  of  blessing  for 
couples  who  have  met  aboard 
and  then  married.  No.  captains 
are  not  empowered  to  conduct 
weddings. 

But  plenty  of  marriages  do  take 
place  on  cruise  ships.  Certain 
lines  operating  from  US  ports. 


mainly  in  Florida,  offer  marry- 
and -cruise  packages  and  employ 
their  own  registrars.  The  wed- 
ding has  to  take  place  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  following  quickie 
marriage  licensing  formalities 
ashore. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  couples 
seize  this  highly  convenient 
opportunity  of  combining  their 
celeb  rations  and  honeymoon  in 
the  one  ship;  but  many  thou- 
sands more  choose  the  cruise 
alone  as  the  romantic  setting  for 
their  honeymoon. 

Most  lines  today  encourage 
them  with  extra  attractions  such 
as  free  champagne,  gifts  and 
meals  in  their  cabins. 

Some  even  hold  honey- 
mooners’  parties  which,  to  the 
more  privately  intimate,  may 
seem  particularly  unromantic. 

If  you  want  a cruise  to  live  up 
to  its  heart-throbbing  image  and 
your  romantic  hopes,  taking  a 
partner  with  you,  wedded  or  oth- 
erwise, is  the  only  guaranteed 
way  of  achieving  it 

While  that  clearly  may  be 
impossible  for  many,  with  careful 
planning  they  can  give  them- 
selves a better  chance  of  a cosy 
encounter  at  the  ship's  rails  in 
the  moonlight 

Larger  ships  with  mare  passen- 


gers and  activities  provide  more 
opportunities  - and  more  open 
deck  space  - for  meetings. 

Choose  the  right  season  for 
your  age  group.  Main  holiday 
periods  such  as  Easter  and  sum- 
mer attract  more  younger  people, 
while  at  other  times  the  middle- 
aged  to  elderly  may  fill  many 
cruises. 

Pick  the  right  type  of  cruise 
according  to  your  special  inter- 
est You  are  more  likely  to  find  a 
soul-mate  on  one  of  the  many 
themed  cruises;  these  feature  a 
range  of  subjects  from  music  or 
archaeology  to  botany  or  bridge. 

thp  fare  to  your  ambi- 
tions. Finding  a rich  boyfriend  or 
wealthy  widow  does  not  come 
cheap,  with  the  average  fare  for  a 
top  luxury  cruise  as  high  as  £675 
a day.  A cheaper  trip  on  a float- 
ing fun  palace  can  offer  more 
chances. 

Of  course,  you  could  always 
settle  for  a visit  to  your 
local  public  library.  Their  shelves 
pack  enough  sea-going  romance 
to  fill  a fleet  of  cruise 
ships. 

■ More  information  about  cruises 
is  available  from  the  Passenger 
Shipping  Association,  288  Regent 
Street,  London  WlR  5HE.  Tel: 
0171-436  2449;  fax : 0171-636  9226. 
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TRAVG.  INSURANCE 


© 


SOUTH  of 
FRANCE 

£125 


FROM 


RETURN 


15  nights  from  just 
£1,345  per  person 

PLUS  FREE  insurance 
PLUS  FREE  cabin  upgrade 
PLUS  FREE  champagne  package 
worth  £45  per  cabin 

Right  now  at  Lur,n  Poly  you'll  find  a great  deal  to  celebrate. 
Because  you  can  save  up  to  30%  on  a fabulous  Dawn  Princess 
Caribbean  cruise  to  ten  exotic  ports  of  call  AND  receive  free 
Holidaycare  insurance,  a free  cabin  upgrade  plus  a free  bottle  of 
Meet  &f  Chandon  champagne  - and  more  - on  board  to  celebrate. 

This  great  offer  applies  to  Dawn  Princess  departures  between 
October  '99  and  April  2000. 

Call  info  your  local  Lunr*  Poly  Holiday  Shop  or  call  our 
cruise  experts  on  the  Cruise  Contact  hotline  on 

01203  22  33  00 


Fot;  detatb  of  our  rax- inclusive  return  flights  feegn 
GaTWICK  eanracryouf  travel  agent  or  cal! 

: AB  Airlines  FREE  on  . 

08004588  111. 

•Nice,  from  £125 
..  Shannon  froia  £82 . 

. Barcelona  from  £122 

(also  available  from  Luton) 

BerBn  from  £124 

. ■ (t»  Ms*  May  1999)  ■ 

■.  wwwabahfine&corn 
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KUONI 

Dream  holiday,  think  Kuoni 

Brochure:  08700  7458664  Fax:  01306  744222 
www.  kuen  Leo.  uk  email:  sales  5 kuoni .co.uk 
Sales:  01306  747010  or  contact  your  travel  agent 


Hong  Kong  £499 

12-30  April 
i 3 nights 

\ AH  hoOdajn  Hbted  la  aaAiMBjii  UK  dbpartm  teat  indoded. 

\ UmI  In  naj  be  payable  V ipptattt. 


Voted  by  travel  agents  "Britain's  Best  Lcnghac 
Tour  Operator"  for  the  past  17  years 


YACHTING 


PRIVATE 
YACHT  CHASTER 

ury  crewed  yarhls  - both  sat 
and  power  - in  the  60-200ft 
range  and  of  the  very  highest 
calibre  available  far  gfaw 
Mediterranean,  Caribbean  and 
worldwide. 

Crestar  Yachts  Ltd 
Colette  Street,  125  SIowk  . 
Street 

London,  SW1X9AU 
IhL- 0171  730  9962 
Fax:  0171 824  8691 

EdMadfccnataryachtEtgmalUwm 
. Member  of  MYB  A 


S AFRICA 


AFRICA 


INDIA 


Vi?  I 


*35 


From  London-Luton 


TOUR  OF  NATAL 

12  nta.  depart  SAT  9 OCT  W 
Sard  Pass.  IWtMokfe. 
gamo,  beach. 

Rbifl  for  brochure. 
01235813163 
DMootTiavri.l 

Ara.ABra.ATOL  4701. 


Tailomtade  Safaris  with 

SafjtMi  'Thrive 

Tanzania  Namibia 
Botswana  and 
Can fora 
014886816(1 

Fax:  01 488 


Wish  you  were 
here? 


The  FT  Travel  Section 

For  more  information  on  advertising  please  c^ll- 
Tel:  171  S73  3S49 

Fax:  +44  171  S73  37G5 
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Dressing  up  the  captain's  log 

Nicholas  Woodsworth  keeps  a nautiQl-but-nice  record  of  how  to  slow  down  and  enjoy  the  pace  of  activities  above  and  below  decks 


Ships’  captains  are,  no  doubt, 
uncommon  men.  But  uncommon 
writers  they  are  not  They  can 
make  a sea  voyage  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Barbados  sound  as  excit- 
ing as  a commuter  trip  from 
Waterloo  to  Surbiton.  Take  a few 
entries  from  the  log  of  Captain 
Beraie  Warner,  master  of  the 
Dawn  Princess,  penned  at  the 
start  of  a recent  Caribbean 
cruise. 

Sunday,  March  7,  San  Joan, 
Puerto  Rico.  2.34am  - Let  go  all 
moorings,  backed  away  from 
berth.  2.40am  - Vessel  moving 
away  from  berth.  2 5 Jam  - Dis- 
embarked pilot  at  port  entrance. 
8.08am  - St  Croix  abeam  to  star- 
board Nook  Ship’s  position  Lat 
17  degrees  003  minutes  North 
Long.  60  degrees  37.6  minutes 
West.  Air  temperature  26.5°C. 
(79.7”F).- Shy  partly  cloudy.  Sea 
slight  10pm  - Transited  St  Luda 
Channel' with  St  Luda  to  star- 
board and  Martinique  to  port 
- Enough.  Ho-hum.  yon  are  say- 
ing; and  I cannot  blame  you.  The 
captain's  observations  are  drier 
than  a ship's  biscuit  Flatter  than 
tile  Sargasso  Sea. 

This  is  a cruise  through  the 
West  Indies,  for  heaven's  sake  - 
where  is  the  passion,  the 
romance,  the  sense . of  nautical 
adventured  For  all  the  'atmo- 


sphere he  summons  up,  the  cap- 
tain might  as  well  be  describing 
the  progress  of  a rubber  duck  in 
bis  bath-tub. 

What  is  it  like  to  set  sail 
through  the  Windward  Islands? 
The  ship’s  master,  I fear,  may 
never  blossom  into  a Joseph  Con- 
rad. 1 am  no  Conrad  either,  but  1 
was  a passenger  on  that  Dawn 
Princess  cruise.  The  captain 
leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  repro- 
duce my  own  log  entry  for  that 
same  34-hour  period. 

Monday.  March  8. 

2.34am  - Removed  Mofit  et 
Chandon  from  bucket,  let  go 
cork.  240am  - Spirits,  like  tide, 
rising.  Cruised  from  berth  (a 
wide,  comfy  bed)  across  carpeted 
stateroom  to  private  balcony. 
Sniffed  tropical  sea  air  and  gazed 
at  receding  lights  of  San  Joan. 
Like  the  200  or  so  Britons  1 have 
flown  with  from  London  today,  1 
am  all  in. 

So  too  are  the  Americans  join- 
ing the  cruise,  delayed  by  winter 
storms  in  Chicago.  Altogether  we 
are  2,000  sun-starved  holiday- 
makezs  an  a ship  14  decks  high 
and  three  football  pitches  long.  It 
is  a small  floating  city  or.  rather, 
a large  floating  country  club, 
with  870  crew  to  entertain  us. 
and  plump  up  our  pillows. 

2.55am  - As  captain  drops 


pilot,  1 drop  into  bed  and  obliv- 
ion. 

9.30am  - Fried  ham  abeam  to 
starboard,  hash-brawns  to  port. 
The  Dawn  Princess's  dining 
options  do  not  encourage  moder- 
ation. There  are  two  formal  din- 
ing rooms,  a pizzeria,  a patis- 
serie, a bistro,  a wine  and  caviar 
bar,  a hamburger  counter  and  an 
ice-cream  parlour.  The  Horizon 
Court,  where  l eat  breakfast,  is  a 


sun.  She  may  be  right  On  this, 
our  one  foil  day  at  sea  with  no 
shore  excursions,  the  pool  area  is 
crowded  with  bodies  rapidly 
turning  shrimp-pink  from  grub- 
white.  I decide  to  get  out  of  the 
sun  and  entrust  myself  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  cruise 
director’s  entertainment  staff. 

1230pm  - lam conftxsed.  There 
is  too  much  on  offer.  Shall  1 try  a 
game  of  virtual  golf?  A fruit-and- 


In  a cloud  of  perfume  and  dgar  smoke  I meet  the 
captain.  He  is  charming.  I begin  to  understand  why  he 
has  so  little  time  to  make  detailed  entries  in  his  log 


help-yourself,  round-the-clock 
affair.  1 eavesdrop  on  two  large 
Americans  in  shorts  debating 
ship-board  weight-control.  The 
24-hour  kitchen  is  a great  idea, 
says  one:  you  can  avoid  the  for- 
mal seven-course  meals  - you  eat 
when  you  want  and  what  you 
want  Precisely,  the  other  says 
grimly  - it  is  a terrible  idea. 

Noon.  Position:  secured  along- 
side swimming  pool  on  deck 
chair.  A deck  attendant  heaves 
to.  a cold  drink  in  hand.  An  eye- 
brow hoisted  aloft  suggests  she 
feels  I may  have  taken  too  much 


vegetable-carving  demonstration? 
A skin  clinic?  A scuba  diving 
course?  A back-strengthening 
class?  A bridge  lesson,  a church 
service,  a lecture  in  Ionothermie, 
the  revolutionary  new  anti-cellu- 
lite treatment?  There  is  a woman 
named  Clair,  an  expert  jeweller, 
who  will  tell  me  all  about  tanzan- 
ite,  the  world's  most  sought-after 
gemstone.  There  is  a man  named 
Russell,  the  ship’s  port  specialist, 
who  knows  more  about  Carib- 
bean duty-free  shopping  than  any 
other  man  alive.  And  then,  at 
1-30,  there  is  a Singles  Mingles. 


1.30pm  - 1 feel  sorry  for  Erin, 
the  young  man  who  leads  the 
Singles  Mingles  drinks-and- intro- 
ductions session  in  the  lounge  on 
deck  seven.  He  has  so  little  mate- 
rial to  work  with.  The  Princess 
Cruise  Line's  trademarked  slogan 
may  well  be  “It's  more  than  a 
cruise,  it's  The  Love  Boat1*,  but  1 
must  admit  that,  seen  from  deck 
seven,  nascent  shipboard 
romance  seems  a remote  possibil- 
ity. Just  five  passengers  have 
turned  up.  Although  as  a group 
the  Americans  are  decades 
younger  than  the  Brits,  the  fact 
is  that  almost  everyone  aboard  is 
half  of  a couple  already.  My  four 
fellow  passengers,  tellingly 
enough,  are  all  high-tech  com- 
puter wanks.  We  talk  program- 
ming for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and 
than  I skip  off  to  a line-dancing 
class  where  I console  myself  to 
the  guitar-twang  of  “Achy 
Breaky  Heart”. 

7.30pm  - Does  that  mean  the 
days  of  HoUywood-movie-styte 
romance  on  the  high  seas  are 
over?  Not  at  all.  Black-tie  events, 
such  as  the  captain's  welcome 
cocktail  party  remain  glamorous 
affairs.  They  are  enough  to  send 
every  couple  aboard  scurrying  to 
their  cabins  in  an  effort  to 
emerge,  dinner-jacketed  and 
evening-gowned.  looking  like 


Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers. 
Changing  clothes,  in  fact,  may  be 
the  higgest  activity  of  all  aboard 
the  Dawn  Princess,  Some  eve- 
nings are  formal.  Some  are  semi- 
formal.  Others  are  casual. 
There's  even  a dress-up  island 
night,  in  a cabin  festooned  with 
aloha  shirts,  I feel  like  an  extra 
in  a movie-set  changing-room. 

8pm  - Even  the  Atrium,  scene 
of  the  Captain's  party,  is  a bit  of 
Hollywood  fantasy.  I find  it  bard 
to  believe  it  Is  on  a ship  at  aft. 
Three  storeys  high,  Jt  is  a vast 
open  space  of  sweeping  white 
marble  staircases,  burnished  gold 
surfaces  and  full-size  coconut- 
palm  frees.  There  is  even  a small 
waterfall.  While  outside  ocean 
waves  rush  by  in  the  dark,  invis- 
ible and  unfelt,  inside  glass-sided 
lifts  rise  and  fall,  delivering 
guests  to  the  captain. 

816pm  - Champagne  fizzes, 
pianos  tinkle,  guests  pose  for 
photo  portraits.  In  the  middle  of 
a cloud  of  perfume  and  cigar 
smoke  I meet  the  captain.  He  is 
charming.  I feel  contrite.  1 am 
beginning  to  understand  now 
wby  he  has  so  little  time  to  culti- 
vate literary  skills  or  make  more 
detailed  entries  in  his  log.  There 
is  simply  no  time.  Cruise  cap- 
tains these  days  are  not  only 
required  to  handle  ocean  levia- 
thans such  as  Dawn  Princess. 
They  are  also  expected  at  the 
same  time  to  be  congenial  hosts, 
grand  poo-bahs.  In  today’s  com- 
petitive and  fast  growing  cruise 
Industry,  there  is  no  place  for 
Joseph  Conrad. 

JR  45pm  - it’s  Karaoke  Time  in 
tbe  Jammers  Night  Club.  The 
place  is  humming.  The  DJ  has 
already  had  all  the  men  up  on 
the  bandstand  collectively  sing- 
ing "Do  Wah  Diddy"  to  their 
hooting  wives  and  girlfriends. 
Now  it  is  the  women's  turn  - 
swaying  in  time  to  the  music, 
holding  each  other  by  the  waist, 
belting  out  “I  Will  Survive”. 

Jet-lagged,  sun-burned,  full  or 
lobster  and  champagne,  I am  fad- 
ing fast.  Tomorrow  at  7am  we 
arrive  in  Barbados.  Then  comes 
St  Luda.  St  Maarten,  St  Kitts  and 
St  Thomas.  For  the  moment  it  all 
seems  rather  a lot.  But  I take  a 
deep  breath. 

Like  the  women  in  the  bright 
lights  in  front  of  me,  1 am  sure  I 
will  survive. 

■ Nicholas  Woodsworth  was  a 
guest  of  Princess  Cruises,  77  New 
Oxford  Street.  London  WC1A  LPP. 
In  the  UK  and  Europe,  call 
0171-800  2468  In  the  US  and  Can- 
ada, Princess  Cruises  may  be  con- 
tacted at  101  Santa  Monica  Blvd, 
Las  Angeles.  CA,  call  toll-five  800 
774  6237.  Fifteen-night  holidays 
aboard  the  Dawn  Princess  begin 
at  £1.745.  Deluxe  suites  begin  at 
£4.645. 
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A few  top  dassvffias  on, 
the  wonderful  Costa 
Smeralda  still  available 
in  July  and  August 
Our  brpebure  also  has 
all  the  best  hotets. 
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.nOME,  VENICE,  FLORENCE  Ttflrtify 
fcnWiadf  mm  apartmun-  Tel:  01B1 
000  0082  Fax;  OTftl  660  D331  email: 

- HoWw^tMonOnalrt  f*n- 

' SICILY  SORRENTO  UMBRIA.  Sttm 
Italy,  aptsAmi  mWi  pooh.  T.  01B1 
9600003  F:  0181  8600331  email 
HoBdays^ttaSanSfoaks-com 


BRIDGEWATER'S  My«c  Italy.  SB  ywtre 
sqaiience  countryoNa  to  coast  The 
complete  selection.  PrivW*  villas, 
fermhouus,  easdas.  ape  end  hotels. 
Tuscany.  UmMa.  lata  Game.  Roma. 
A8TA  O0Z10  Tai:  0161  707  87BS. 

wwwJxtdgeMOortfBv^cai^  ; . 

TUSCANY  A THE  AMALFI  COAST 
Vi  tec,  farmhouses  i apartments, 
many  with  pools,  mod  slatted. 
Tuscany.  Umbria,  Pwitano  & Capri, 
Rome.  Florence.  Venice-  The  host 
properties  am  In  the  ttaler  Chapter^ 
brochure-  7W^»7t  7920  732 

Era*  Hoev*a-rama(Kom 


186  ACRE  Country  E data  lor  sale,  i 
hour  nth  Not*  Yorti  City.  Po&s 
development  as  country  batatas, 
conlaraneo  or  health  centra,  or  as 
oritpnai  home  him.  ussi  aoo.ooo.  TM 
001561  655  G100  or  s-mail 
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YOUR  OWN  COUNTRY  RETREAT  IN 
THE  PEAR  DISTRICT...  AND  AN 
EXCELLENT  RETURN  ON  CAPITAL 


Enjoy  year-round  holidays  and  short  brooks  in  your  own 
luxurious  Pmektdge  holiday  home,  set  in  a seduded  park  in 
the  heart  of  the  Derbyshire  Peak  District.  We  offen- 

C ho  ice  of  accommodation  - to  sleep  2,4.  Oar  8 people 

Use  of  aQ  the  park's  facilities  including  indoor  Shimming 

poo),  tenuis  courts  and  Forester’s  Inn 

Attractive  financial  return  from  letting 

Hold-over  relief  available  for  CGT  ^ 

Finance  scheme  available 


For  (nether  information  contact: 

Darwin  Forest  Country  Park,  DQrley  Moot 
Two  Dales,  Matlock,  Derbyshire  DE4  5LN 
Tefc  01629  8X4481 
EmaE-saletSdanrinAvesLcoLuJi; 

Website.  wrwwjdarwinforosLco.nk. 


CELEBRATE  THE 
MILLENNIUM  IN  SYDNEY! 
HI-QUAL  TRAVEL  GROUP 
HAS  LIMITED  SPACE  FOR 
AUSTRALIA  2S/12/99-6/WH. 
INCLUDES  AIR,  FIRST  CLASS 
HOTEL.  TOURING.  NEW 
YEARS  DINNER. 
EXCURSION  TO  CAIRNS. 
PRICED  FROM  S3695.00  USD. , 
VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT 
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SPECIAL  TRIPS  OR  FAX 
001-716-586-8688  FOR 
MORE  INFO. 
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£2000.  Tel  01 642  488582 
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BMTTANY  SOUTH  The  West  selection 
ol  over  80  hand  pkicad  properties  wttft 
■secromodaaan  tam  2 to  20.  nretfly  on 
the  coast  and  many  overlooking  the 
sea.  Morbihan  Travel  The  Brittany 
SpeciaBcts.  Colour  brochure  01920 
41 2012  wwwjwuWwinaveLcauk. 

PROVENCE  & ST  TROPEZ  VUIbb  & 
chateaux  with  pools,  most  staffed  A 
vBege  homes  Provence.  SI  Tropes. 
Cote  tfazur,  Dordogne.  Gascony,  the 
Alps  and  wner  regions.  The  beet 
properties  am  in  the  French  Chapters' 
brochure.  Tel:  0171  7220722 
Emaft  HitoCnriBa-retKais.com 


■**01872  501279 

AoeOI872  50185A 


AUSTRALIA 


ULTBIATE  AUSTRALIA,  MuZaatwi  & 
Ff.  Canted  tbe  true  spectators  tor  the 
most  professional  advice  and 
InSvidualy  Wored  Otoerariaa.  CM  to 
recehm  ore  broduna.  Travel  PoctkAo. 
01284  7BZ255A0TA  V5732 


GERMANY  • Dafy  km  coat  nghls  end 
IvreleccQRtroiAAnrUirefv'CGGBmH) 
Havel  Citae  0181 429  2900 ARIA  90835 
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SPAIN 

ANDAUtCiA  villas  A hactandas  Mdi 
poets,  most  itaBeoL  Ihe  best  propernee 
are  m the  Spanish  Chapter*'  brochure. 
T*  0171  7220722 

CdMPETA,  Costa  dej  So!,  modem  3 
bedroom  cotta#  w lanteftle  wsi 
pool  Tetlax  0034  952553432. 
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Over  the  top:  is  jump  racing  too  hard  on  the  horses?  Its  defenders  claim  to  be  the  truest  horse  lovers 

HORSE  RACING 


Rota  Kmatfcl’Afepsi 


It’s  all  a bit  of  a hurdle 


On  the  day  of  the  Grand  National,  Michael  Thompson-Noel  tries  to  overcome  his  prejudice  against  jump  racing 


The  Grand  National  steeplechase 
at  Aintree  racecourse,  near  Liver- 
pool, has  stirred  passions  and 
controversy  for  160  years.  The 
horses  have  to  jump  30  daunting 
obstacles,  mainly  fences,  and  ran 
41.  a mfles. 

As  usual,  this  afternoon's  win- 
ning horse  and  jockey  will  be 
feted  like  heroes.  But  among  the 
equine  also-rans,  crashing  falls 
leading  to  death  or  career-ending 
injury  are  common. 

The  Grand  National  was  first 
staged  in  1839.  In  1928,  when  Tip- 
perary Tim  was  the  only 
unscathed  finisher,  there  was  an 
attempt  in  parliament  to  ban  the 
race.  In  1959  (34  starters  - only 
four  finishers)  the  government 
was  told  that  the  race  was  an 
annual  orgy  of  cruelty  masquer- 
ading as  sport  Last  year,  three 
horses  were  killed. 

Yet  on  most  Important  criteria 
- public  awareness  and  support, 
the  size  and  fervour  of  the  race- 
crowd,  betting  turnover,  interna- 
tional TV  viewing  figures,  and 
media  interest  especially  that  of 
the  BBC,  which  goes  to  extrava- 
gant lengths  to  emphasise  the 
Grand  National's  appeal  as  a 
spectacle  while  averting  the  eyes 
of  its  cameras  from  the  mayhem 
and  deaths  - the  race  is  still 
extremely  popular. 

So,  too,  is  UK  jump  racing 
overall,  in  the  face  or  anti-cruelty 
protests,  jumping  is  vigorously 
defended  by  almost  all  those  pro- 
fessionally involved  in  horse  rac- 
ing, even  if  they  are  mainly  or 
solely  involved  in  flat  racing.  It  Is 
insisted  that,  in  spite  of  its  dan- 
gers, jump  racing  is  exciting, 
enjoyable,  widely  supported  and 
practised  by  out-and-out  horse 
lovers  concerned,  above  all,  with 
their  animals’  welfare. 

There  were  3,171  jump  races  in 
Britain  last  year,  against  4,216 
flat  races.  Total  flat-racing  spec- 
tator attendance  in  1998  was 
3,091,355  (average:  4,734  specta- 
tors per  race  meeting)  against 
1,896.767  (average:  3,903)  for 
jumps.  There  were  almost  as 
many  individual  runners  over 
jumps  last  year  (8.432)  as  on  the 
flat  (8,554). 

Paul  Greeves,  racing  director  of 
the  British  Horseracing  Board, 
the  UK’s  main  supervisory  body, 


Scotland  are  the  away  team  but. 
In  truth,  both  sets  of  supporters 
descending  on  the  Stade  de 
France  in  Paris  today  are 
visitors. 

The  Scots,  whose  rugby  union 
team  is  the  most  improved  in  the 
Five  Nations  championship  - 
they  can  take  the  title  if  they 
beat  France  and  if  England  lose 
to  Wales  tomorrow  - have  had  to 
cross  the  sea  to  get  to  Paris.  No 
such  physical  obstacle  confronts 
French  Cans,  yet  the  culture  they 
represent  has  little  to  do  with 
Paris. 

France's  home  games  are 
played  In  the  capital  and  the 
champion  club,  Stade  Franpaise. 
is  also  Paris-based.  But  ultra-rich 
Stade's  title  was  only  the  third 
won  by  a Paris  club  since  1908. 

The  heart  of  the  Flench  game 
lies  in  the  south-west  of  the 
country.  The  accents  of  towns 
such  as  Dax  (famous  for  its  silver 
band  and  a succession  of  great 
players),  Agen  and  Castres  will 
predominate  among  today’s  home 
supporters. 

Phil  Dine,  a Loughborough 


is  typical  of  those  who  defend 
jump  racing  with  passion  and 
sincerity. 

“First,"  he  says,  “one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  British  racing 
is  its  variety  and  traditions,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
heart  of  that  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  flat  racing  and  we  have 
jump  racing.  In  terms  of  our  cus- 
tomers, there’s  no  doubt  that 
jump  racing  is  an  important  and 
attractive  part  of  [the  whole]. 

“Over  the  past  almost  25  years, 
attendances  for  flat  racing  have 
been  pretty  level,  whereas  atten- 
dances at  jump  meetings,  on 
average,  have  gone  up  nearly  30 
per  cent. 

“Second,  6,000  or  7,000  owners 
are  involved  in  jump  racing,  and 
to  me  - I have  small  shares  in 
jump  horses  - one  of  its  great 
strengths  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
people  and  owners  I meet  in 
jumping  are  the  real  horse  enthu- 
siasts. They're  the  people  who 
really  love  the  horses.  You  could 
perhaps  say  that  flat  racing  is  a 
little  bit  more  of  a business  than 
jumping,  which  remains  essen- 
tially a sport  with  a business  ele- 
ment" 

But  what  about  the  dangers?  1 
asked.  What  of  the  jump  horses 
that  are  killed  or  gravely  injured? 

“There  is  no  doubt,"  replied 
Greeves,  “that  racing  has  an  ele- 
ment of  danger,  like  so  many 
sports.  In  no  way  would  we  try  to 
deny  that  Both  in  flat  racing  and 
jumping,  horses  get  injured  and 

HOWTO  PUNT  IT 


Mating  money  on  ttra  Brand  National  is 
simple.  Be  cfispassScnatB.  not  sentimental. 
The  first  winner  of  the  race  may  have 
been  cased  Lottery  but  te  was  sW  a 5-1 
favourite,  the  gamble  of  the  day  in  1839. 
Fanded-horses  have,  been  wfnrting  the  big 
race  ever  since,  indeed,  most  of  today’s 
nimere  haven’t  got  a hope. 

Par  starters,  rifle  out  would- be  heroines. 
Only  12  mares  have  mn  the  National  CTd 
ft's  nearly  50  years  since  the  last  - NickeJ 
Cain  - won  ft  in '1951.  Only  getdkngs. 
(doctored  males)  will  be  invotad  ki  tile 
finish  flits  afternoon. 

OW-ttners  are  past  ft.  too:  that  Is,  any 
runner  alder  than  13.  Horses  that  dd  don’t 


RUGBY  UNION 


sadly,  on  occasion,  they  die  on 
the  racecourse.  That’s  not  exclu- 
sive to  jumping.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  the  fatalities  take 
place  in  flat  racing. 

“How  do  I react  to  these  dan- 
gers? We  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  it  Is  the  jumping  folk  who 
really  love  their  horses.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  ironies  that  they  are 
the  accused  in  the  minds  of 
people  like  yourself.  Also,  we  are 
constantly  striving  to  improve 
standards  for  the  care  of  horses. 

The  winner  will  be  feted. 
But  among  the  equine 
also-rans,  falls  leading  to 
death  or  career-ending 
injury  are  common 


including  formal  training  pro- 
grammes. Modern-day  racehorses 
benefit  from  a five-star  equine 
environment.” 

But,  I said,  jump  racing  is  a 
substantial  business,  isn’t  it?  Its 
staunchest  defenders  include 
many  with  a vested  interest  in  its 
sarvival. 

“Indeed  it  is  a business.” 
Greeves  agreed.  “Racing  as  a 
whole  is  a substantial  business. 
As  a consequence,  it  provides 
much  employment  as  well  as 
enjoyment.  Nothing  wrong  with 


that.  I think.” 

How  many  horses  die  on  the 
racetrack? 

“In  a year,"  said  Greeves.  “we 
have  a total  of  80,000  or  so  run- 
ners.” (The  actual  number  in  1998 
was  74.576.)  "We  do  not  publish 
the  figures  [for  fatalities].  The 
Jockey  Club  keeps  the  figures 
but  doesn’t  publish  them.  The 
records  indicate  at  the  moment 
that  the  level  of  fatalities  is  flat, 
statistically.  There’s  no  increase. 
Equally,  there’s  no  decrease.  I 
think  it  is  known  that,  out  of 
those  80,000  or  so  runners,  the 
number  of  fatalities  is  certainly 
more  than  100,  heading  towards 
200  - in  total,  for  flat  and  jumps." 

But  why  the  secrecy,  I asked? 
Why  does  the  Jockey  Club  con- 
ceal the  exact  figure?  They  used 
to  own  up  to  it  In  1990,  when 
asked  by  the  FT  how  many 
horses  were  killed  on  British 
racetracks  in  a year,  the  Jockey 
Club  said  the  figures  had  been 
177  dead  horses  in  1987,  182  in 
1988  and  174  in  1989.  But  they 
won't  discuss  it  any  more.  Why 
the  cover-up? 

“Interesting  question,”  said 
Greeves.  “What  I do  know  is  that 
there’s  no  statistical  reason  for 
them  to  - as  you  put  it  - cover 
up  the  fatalities,  no  hidden  trend 
causing  disquiet  I see  the  fig- 
ures. There  is  no  upward  trend 
whatsoever. 

“The  Jockey  Club  are  doing  a 
number  of  things,  as  I under- 
stand it  One  of  them  is  to  apply 


win  Nationals  these  days.  Those  aged  nine 
or  10-usuaBy  do. 

You  can  also  discard  any  horse  carrying 
more  than  11  stone  in  the  hanficap.  One 
so  burdened  hasn’t  won  since  1983.  Also 
eliminate  from  your  calculations  as  Duse 
carrying  more  weight  tfran  their  abfltty  (or 
to*  of  it)  suggests  they  should.  All  runners 
have  (o  cany  a minimum  ol  10  stone  and 
(hose  who,  according  to  he  official  ratings, 
snouht  be  carrying  less  should  be  ignored. 

The  Aintree  IfeM  starts  oH  a\  a lurious 
pace  and  the  very  first  fence  can  bring 
yoj  National  flutter  to  the  ground,  so 
choose  a steeplechaser  that  can  jump  wefl 
(there  should  be  no  T for  *fetr  alongside 


his  name  In  your  list)  because  not  a#  of 
them  can. 

With  4tt  miles  to  cover,  stamina  Is  vital, 
tea  The  National  fs  the  longest  race  of  (he 
year,  so  your  selection  must  have 
performed  wefl  over  a trip  at  least  as 
testing  as  the  Cheltenham  GoU  Ctfo’s 
extended  3 VS  rotes. 

And  class  wiB  be  important.  Pick  a 
horse  that  competes  at  jump  racing's 
principal  tracks,  though  a previous  run  in 
tha  national  fe  not  a great  advantage.  One 
that  fits  the  HI  is  C3I  It  A Day.  It  could 
weS  be  his  year. 

Colin  Cameron 


greater  veterinary  resources  at 
racetracks  specifically  to  monitor 
injuries  and  fatalities,  so  as  to 
learn  anything  they  possibly  can. 
For  instance,  there  have  already 
been  improvements  to  hurdles  in 
terms  of  how  they’re  constructed 
and  padded,  especially  on  the 
uprights.  There  are  also  research 
projects  in  train.  One  of  them  is 
looking  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
evident  genetically  which  indi- 
cates which  horses  can  sustain  a 
career  in  racing,  flat  or  jumping, 
better  than  others." 

Is  jump  racing  conducted  in 
many  countries,  I asked.  Isn't  it 
the  case  that  because  of  its  grisli- 
□ess  it  is  outlawed  in  many 
places? 

“I  don’t  know  if  that's  true  at 
all,"  said  Greeves.  “It  may  not  be 
staged  in  some  places,  but  that's 
not  to  say  it’s  forbidden.  Ireland 
is  an  obvious  home  or  jump  rac- 
ing, but  it's  also  found  in  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  some  parts  of  America. 
Japan  has  a limited  number  of 
jump  races  at  present,  much  less 
of  it  than  flat  raring,  but  has  just 
taken  a policy  decision  to  go  into 
jump  racing  in  a big  way,  and 
expand  it." 

What,  in  conclusion,  I wanted 
to  know,  would  he  tell  someone 
like  me  who  goes  flat  racing  very 
happily,  and  occasionally  sees  a 
horse  killed,  yet  who  draws  the 
line  at  jump  racing  because  of 
the  unacceptable  number  of  seri- 
ous injuries  and  fatalities? 

“You’re  entitled  to  your 
views."  replied  Greeves.  “But 
what  I believe  you're  missing, 
because  of  those  views,  is  a very 
exciting  element  of  the  racing 
game.  You're  missing  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  more  commit- 
ted horse  folk  than  in  the  jump- 
ing world. 

“I  also  believe  the  horses  them- 
selves enjoy  the  jjumping]  envi- 
ronment. The  horses  you  see  on 
the  track  are  the  ones  who  enjoy 
their  jumping.  The  ones  who 
don't  are  discarded. 

“It's  an  exciting  sport  to  be 
involved  in  as  an  owner  and  a 
spectator.  If  anything,  jumping 
brings  you  closer  to  the  horses 
than  on  tbe  flat,  because  it's 
more  participatory." 


Clay  court  army 
flexes  its  muscles: 


But,  as  the  tour  moves  to  Europe,  some 
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South  America-  every  winter  is  a 
long  and  hard  one. 

But  now  they  are  smiling.  Now 
is  tbe  time  for  revenge,  the  time 
to  tease  tbe  power  brokers  with 
topspin  drives,  deft  drops  and 
looping  lobs,  to  slide  about  court 
and  prolong  rallies  in  the  time- 
honoured  way. 

Already  this  week  in  Estoril 
the  advance  guard  has  been  flex- 
ing muscles.  But  even  under 
sunny  Portuguese  skies,  some  of 
the  fancied  men  have  been  cast 
into  tbe  shadows,  including  last 
year's  finalists,  Thomas  Muster 
and  Alberto  Berasategui.  Mus- 
ter's left-handed  skills,  once  all- 
conquering  on  clay,  are  weaker 
nowadays,  as  Felix  Mantilla  dem- 
onstrated in  his  6-3  6-2  win  over 
the  former  French  Open  cham- 
pion. 

Todd  Martin’s  6-1  7-6  win  over 
Berasategui  - a repeat  of  his  vic- 
tory in  last  year's  Barcelona  final 
- was  even  more  commendable, 
for  the  American  had  flown 
straight  to  Portugal  from  the 
weekend’s  Davis  Cup  excite- 
ments in  Birmingham. 

How  he  had  replenished  his 
reserves  of  emotional  energy 
after  three  draining  days  of  effort 
against  the  fighting  British  only 
Martin  knows.  Even  after  his 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Tim  Hen- 
man on  the  last  day  in  Birming- 
ham he  had  sat  and  suffered  with 
the  rest  of  his  team  while  US 
hero  Jim  Courier  was  playing  his 
epic  decider  against  Greg  Rused- 
ski 

There  were  other  Davis  Cup 
results  over  Easter  that  may  well 
have  a bearing  on  the  clay  court 
season  during  its  seven-week  run 
towards  the  French  Open.  Gus- 
tavo. Kuerten’s  magnificent  form 
for  Brazil  against  Spain  will  lift 
his  confidence  in  the  way  no 
tournament  success  can.  So 
intense  is  the  pressure  when  rep- 
resenting your  country  that  the 
survivors  feel  like  supermen. 

Kuerten  is  certainly  in  that  cat- 
egory after  contributing  three 
wins  on  Spanish  soil  in  Ueida. 
On  the  first  day  he  beat  the 
world  No  6.  Alex  Corretja,  in 
straight  sets.  Then  he  teamed 
with  Jaime  Oncins  to  defeat  Cor- 
retja and  Albert  Costa  6-3  in  the 
fifth.  Finally,  he  humbled  world 
No  2 Carlos  Moya  6-2  64  6-1  to 
clinch  tbe  tie.  “This  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
this  team,”  said  Kuerten.  “For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  Fm  going 
to  be  playing  in  the  second  round 
of  the  Davis  Cup.” 

These  unexpected  setbacks  will 
give  the  Spaniards  pause  for 
thought.  Corretja  and  Moya  are 
both  products  of  a club  system  in 
Spain  where  competition,  a 11  of  it 
on  clay  courts,  is  strong.  Spanish 
tennis  has  never  enjoyed  such 
strength  in  depth.  One  quarter  of 
the  top  30  players  in  the  current 
ATP  rankings  are  Spaniards. 
Most  of  the  points  earned  by 
these  gladiators  have  been  won 
at  the  clay  court  tournaments  on 
which  they  sensibly  concentrate. 

Yet  the  best  national  players 
have  consciously  sought  to 
improve  their  performances  on 
hard  courts,  the  surface  on  which 
so  many  of  the  other  leading 
tournaments  are  played,  inelud- 


Spain’s  world  No  6 Alex  Corretja:  ,/ 

trying  to  improve  hard-court  play  ..  , 

ing  day  of  last  weekend's  Davis  ! 
Cup  tie.  Unnerved  by  this  defeat  „ • 
at  home  in  TroIIhattan,  Enqvist. 
lost  again  on  the  third  day  to  - . 
Karol  Kucera  (who  had  already^, 
beaten  Thomas  Johansson),  to* 
give  the  Slovaks  a winning  3-1.* 
lead  against  the  holders. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  top-  .' * ’ 
seeded  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  lost  , 7 
his  first  match  in  Estoril  this.  4 
week.  His  contribution  to  Rus-  - **■ 
sia's  3-2  Davis  Cup  win  over  Ger- 
many in  Frankfurt  had  been' 
immense.  Two  straight-sets  sin-... 
gles  wins  over  Nicolas  Kiefer  and  - 
Tommy  Haas,  who  had  beaten. 
Russian  No  2 Marat  Safin  on  the  ,, 
first  day,  compensated  for  a fins-  !- 
t rating  doubles  loss  to  Boris 
Becker,  playing  in  his  last  Davis. 

Cup  tie,  and  David  Prinosil  by  7 
10-8  in  the  final  set.  It  was  left  toT 
the  young  giant  Safin  to  score' 
the  winning  point  by  beating  B3e^  , 
fer  in  the  last  rubber.  ] 

Others  to  watch  out  for  in  Bar-  '[■ 
celona  next  week  are  Henman^ 
who  starts  his  clay  court  cam-, 
paign  with  much  to  prove  on  an"* 
alien  surface.  Goran  Ivanisevic,’*’ 
whose  career  is  at  the  crossroads,  - 
and  Philipoussis,  whose  fine  per-, ' gj 
formance  for  his  country  in  the  7 
win  against  Zimbabwe  signals  a.1, 
long  overdue  rapprochement  l 
with  Tennis  Australia 
The  field  for  the  Mercedes  ^ 
Super-Nine  event  in  Monte  Carlo  * A 
in  two  weeks  is  the  strongest  I. 


P.ay™  mciua-  can  remember,  with  only  Richard, 
mg  two  of  he  four  grand  slams  Krajicek,  the  recent  Liptonw^' 
(the  Australian  and  US  Opens)  ner,  and  US  Open  champion  Pat  - 
plus  the  ATP  Tour  World  Cham-  Rafter  absent  from  the  top  25  ! 
pionship  In  Hanover.  ranked  players.  Pete  Samaras 

And  they  have  had  spectacular  opens  his  account  on  clay  and 
success.  Last  y^r  Correia  beat  Greg  Rusedski  returns  to  the 
Moya  m a superb  Hanover  final,  court  after  a well-earned  hollitaw 
coming  back  from  two  sets  down  Aimin^tYh  J ™Uday- 
to  lake  his  first  important  ttU?  army,  nei- 

As  long  ago  as  0Ut  “y  ho‘»- 


A west  side  story  from  France’s  sporting  divide 

Huw  Richards  looks  at  the  origins  of  the  French  game  as  the  country  prepares  to  meet  Scotland  in  the  Five  Nations  championship 


University  lecturer  who  is 
writing  a social  history  of  the 
French  game,  says:  "Rugby  came 
to  France,  as  you  would  expect, 

. from  Britain,  but  the  regions 
where  it  has  become  strongest 
are  not  the  closest  to  Britain  or 
those  with  most  in  common  with 
it.  One  possible  reason  is  that 
there  was  little  early 
development  of  [soccer],  so  rugby 
was  the  first  modern  sport  seen 
in  the  area.” 

Religion  may  also  have  played 
its  part.  The  Catholic  Church 
backed  soccer  rather  than  rugby, 
and  south-west  France  has  a long 
history  of  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  Paris  and  Rome. 

Southern  France  has  a sporting 
divide  as  fundamental  as  the 
ancient  linguistic  Languedoc/ 


Langedoeuil  schism,  with  a clear 
boundary  in  the  30  miles  between 
Btoiers  and  Montpellier.  Rugby 
dominates  to  the  west,  says  Dine, 
and  soccer  to  the  east,  although 
there  are  strong  rugby  pockets 
east  of  the  Rhone  valley,  such  as 
in  Grenoble  and  Toulon. 

While  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux 
are  important  centres,  says  Dine, 
the  culture  is  strongest  in  small 
towns  and  villages,  places  such 
as  Brive  and  Agen.  “Rugby  lends 
itself  to  communal  activity,  to 
socialising  and  festivity  in  which 
everyone  can  join.” 

This  is  reinforced  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  Their 
influence  Is  greater  than  in  any 
other  country,  says  Dine.  “Before 
open  professionalism,  teams 
included  a disproportionate 


number  of  municipal  employees 
who  had  nominal  jabs  but  in 
practice  were  paid  to  train  and 
play  far  the  town  team.” 

Ill-concealed  professionalism 
led  to  France's  exclusion  from 
international  rugby  between  1931 
and  1947.  Before  that  they  were 
international  rugby’s  outstanding 
joke,  with  only  12  wins  in  76  Five 
Nations  outings.  Since  retaining 
to  the  fold  they  have  tbe  best 
record  in  the  competition. 

Dine  argues  that  this  is  no' 
coincidence.  They  concentrated 
on  their  national  championship, 
which  has  been  extremely  strong 
since  the  end  of  the  second  world 
war.  and  the  game  did  very  well 
under  the  Vichy  regime  Rugby 
league  was  outlawed,  while  the 
number  of  rugby  union  chibs  and 


piasters  grew  during  the  war 
years.  There  was  little  else  for 
people  to  do.  Rugby  was  local 
and  easily  available. 

French  rugby  union  probably 
regards  the  current  French 
government  inquiry  into  sport 
under  the  Vichy  regime  with 
some  apprehension,  while  rugby 
league,  by  contrast,  hopes  for 
wider  recognition  of  old  wrongs. 

Sociologist  Christian  Pociello 
puts  France's  tradition  of 
free-flowing  audacity  down  to  the 
early  years  when  they  so  lacked 
forward  technique  that  attacking 
bravado  was  necessary  to  achieve 
anything.  Dine  notes  that  this 
style  was  particularly  associated 
with  the  “second  miracle  of 
Lourdes”,  the  team  from  that 
town  which  won  six 


championships  between  1962  and 
I960. 

There  is,  he  adds,  “a  strong 
aesthetic  dimension  to  the  game 
in  France.  Not  just  whether  you 
win,  but  how  you  win.  The  great 
Welsh  teams  of  the  1970s  are  still 
Idolised  because  of  the  nay  they 
played.  England  in  the  1990s, 
with  exceptions  such  as  Jeremy 
Guscott,  have  been  regarded  with 
disdain  in  spite  of  their  success." 

Hence,  the  ecstatic  reaction  of 
Pierre  Vfliepreux,  assistant 
national  coach  but  advocate  of 
the  cavalier  style,  even  though 
France  lost  an  epic  battle  with 
Wales  last  month. 

France’s  struggles  this  season 
are  unusual.  They  habitually 
field  the  only  Five  Nations  pack 
likely  to  worry  England,  while 


only  forward-challenged  Wales  ! ' . 
consistently  match  the  French 
backs.  England  have  ruled  the  • ~ 
1990s  as  Wales  did  the  1970s,  but ' !. 
France  have  been  far  more 

consistently  successful  than 

either  of  them  over  the  past  40 
seasons. 

France  are  also  the  only 
European  national  side  who 
seriously  worry  the  southern 
hemisphere  giants.  France  won  a ' ’ 
senes  in  South  Africa  in  1958 
nearly  40  years  before  New  ’ u 
Zealand  managed  it,  and  in  the  V 
i96te  found  themselves  cheered 
on  by  New  Zealanders  tired  of  ' l 
the  joyless  grind  practised  by  the*! 
au  Blacks. 

They  are  worth  a bet  against  i 
any  of  the  southern  hemisphere  * 
teams  when  it  really  matters 

would  not  say  the  same  of  his 
own  national  team.  a- 

1 2 B4W6  3)te4  *•' 

5 35 13X356  « 0*6  7 tiC  - - 
K»  8 gW  ant  a Mite  pun  quant 
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I N T E R NAT  JO  N AL  ARTS  GUIDE 


the  world 


■ AMSI1RDAM 

EXHMTfON 


M 31-20-673  2121 

■TteBwHng  Wort*  Japanese  sroofl  paintings  on 
.baa  from  8te  Kumamoto  Museum  of  Ait  to  Jun  13 

voflWT 

IteBiarUHtis  Opera,  Net  Mudektheater 
An^awsi  mn 

JfotefcljyVWdi.  Conducted  by  Carlo  Rtal  in  a 

■ stegtog  by  Waus  Michael  Gruber,  with  a cast  led  by 
' -VBdte*  Etogachov;  Apr  10. 13, 16 

■ ■ BERUN 

KIKE 

Deutsche  Oper 

T&'49-30-34384-01 

Tcfeyo.  BaBet  In  the  toman  premiere  of  Maurice 
B^  s staging  of  The  Nutcracker 
Aprils,  16 

Bownot 

ItoaeliaGoaatgalerie 

Tet'49-30-2660 

Max  Ernst  (1891-1976):  retrospective  of  the  German 
Suimtist;  to  May  30,  then  transferring  to  Munich 

y_r 

■ ! BONN 

BQfflmOKS 

Knst-  wd  AusstaBungshatie  der 
BrndesrapuMk  Deutschland 

Tet 49-228-917 1200 
vmJah-txm.de 

ym  High  Renaissance  in  the  Vatican;  Art  and  Culture 
'■|t  fce  Papal  Court  (1503-34).  The  early  16th 
v'catay  saw  Rome  establish  itself  as  the  centre  of 
it  at  'in  Europe,  with  the  Vatican  commissioning  work 
Wby  artists  inctodtog  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Wchetengeto 
r oaf  Raphael  This  exhibition  rfisptays  some  of  the 
masterpieces  that  resulted:  to  Apr  ii 
• Moseu  Nadonal  de  Arte  Amiga,  Lisbon:  this 
Hast  jn  the  museum's  'Great  Collections’  sates 
hwte  vistas  through  seven  centuries  of  Portuguese 
. at  and  history.  The  200  works  on  tfcptey  include 

■ jointings,  sculptures  and  drawings,  as  wen  as 

. Objects  made  in  Portugal's  porcelain  factories  and 
geld  workshops;  to  JuMi 

^CLEVELAND 

EXHHTMN 

Cfmtand  Museum  of  Art 

ret  1-216421  7340 
www.cbmusartjom 

■ liege  Ffiwra:  Art  and  Rawtiutlon.  Major 
retrospective  of  the  Latin  America  painter  and 
murtist  pioneer.  Features  125  works  and  Includes 
pubBc  and  private  bans;  to  May  2 

■ _ COLOGNE 

| EXHBIT10II 

1.  steltaf-ffieriarte  Mownm  ..  . 

Tet  49-221-223 82 

mn/jaasetakookulB. 

Aren®  dfr  GeUer  ^1845-1727):  ftst  monographic 
axtfifimn  devoted  to  ArareJt  de  Gteder.  one  ctf 
Henlwttb  most  pmmtaant  pupils-  The  show 
Inctrotes  58  pafciflngs  artf  13  drawings  as  tw#  as 
25  graphic  worirs  by  Rembrandt;  to  May  9 

, ■ COPENHAGEN 

. -‘^LwiblMa  Men— n of  ModeniArt,  HmnMaek 
!UTet  4^4919  0719 
. t|MMJxAS&na.dr 

- ‘^MRenri  cartSar-Bressorc  Europeans.  Piwaous^ 
seen  in  Paris  and  Undorythis  show  brings  logethar 

■ • 185  works  ranging  across  the  photographer's  career 

■ tram  the  1930s  Id  the  present  to  Jun  6 

• The  Aston  CRy  oftoe  90s:  display  basing  on 
the1  processes  of  Guttural,  potiticol  and  economic 
(taRtapmem  to  Asia,  and  on  the  dWogue  between 
^ tot  and  West  to  Apr  21 


"nmotjljfNobdMid  Vladimir  BogadwvtaVeidPs ‘O!*ll0\  at  1fceNelhe*l*ndsOp«i»,A»5*erwni 


• ttenri  Matisse:  Four  gram  cdtectore.  Brings  togdrier 
vote  from  what  were  once  the  geatnst  private 

■ cotiecskBS  ot  Matisse's  art  made  by  two  Russians, 
Ifctosw  and  Schukin,  and  two  Banes.  TetzerHand 
and  taito.- The  stow  was  organised  joWty  with  ». 
HenritagB  Museum  in  St  Petersburg,  where  it 

/.  opened  tea  year,  to  May  24  - ^ 

•\  ■ FORT  WORTH 

* EXtBBmONS 

' ' • P HiM  Art  Museum 

Teh  1417-3328451 
wmvjd&bdtartjxg 

• ate  m the  Nte  Ancient  Egyptian  Ffliera. 

' Oepfay  of  ceramics,  known  as  tatenca.  a mixture 
-ywftedbytoe  Rfyptlans  and  ragwWtw  jn® 
".J&caL  Brings  together 

■ ' of  Wigs,  gods  and  animals.  Includes 

- V:  wm  titirowod  tom  i**6®  priwte  coBecfltms 

V ta«B  tfi  and  Europe;  to  Apr  25  . .. 

• itatisse  and  Ptoassm  Atoitle  Rivalry.  More 

■ \ < : tin  100  paintings,  sculphXBS  and 

; losnfcbm  cofiectans  aroroto  «» 

1 1 • Mwwntha  two  great  modernists;  to  way  * 

: * GENEVA 


to  May  18  ■ 

■ LONDON 

COHCfflTS 
Barbican  Centre  • 

‘ Tet  44-171*38  8891 

irwwJBrbkmJxgj* 

‘ London  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by  NWiaei 
Tihon  Thomas  in  a program  inctodtog  wrote  iff 
Charies  hes.  Cat  Rugglesraid  Bwcknro  Apr  15 

Royal  Festhai  HaH 
Jet  44-171-960  4242 

M Academy  of  St  Matin  b the  Reids;  Sir  Hevfle 
Mairinw  cetete^BS  tvs  75th  birthday.  The 
programme  mctodes  works  by  Mozat,  fttoan,  and 
Mendrissohn;  Apri4 

• London  PbBwmorac  On^estra:  Sr  Roger 
Harrington  conducts  Haydn's  Creation;  Apr  11 

• tortoon  Ptaiarmoric  Qrchesfta:  tonitocttd  by 
Leon  Botston  in  works  by  Wagner,  KhacbabHiBn, 
and  Dvofik;  Apr  16 

EXHisrnoits 
British  Baseua 
. Tet  44-171-636  1^5 

Ths  Golden  Swont  Stamford  Raffles  and  the  Eas^ 
Display  bringing  together  tfograptifcal  mafenaiwffli 
. rirteds  cdeded  by  toe  sett-taught  scholar  who  s 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder  ol 
includes  musical  instruments,  madcs  and  shadow : 
puppets  colectad  by  Raffles  whw  he  nos 
LiHJtenant  Governor  dt  *va  (1811-16L  aid  piart 
and  artmri  drawtngs;  to  Apr  18 

Hayward  BaBay 
Tet  44-171-261 0127 


Patrick  todfietd:  motor  retorospecawe  the  British 

pop  artist  to  Apr  11.  Ihen  touring  in  Bmpe  and 

the  US 


B8hH  des  Forces  Matrices 

Tet  41-22418  3000 


Hew  stagtofl  by  Bierow  F«y,  w» 

..BSrakl  Pousaa  Mta  «* 

.|  Ronade  conducted  by  Thomas  Rosnan  Apr  io.  . 
'*  12. 13. 15, 16  _ 


■ HOUSTON 
EXVnKKL  ' 


Cgototoponry  Ads  Jtesaen 

nt1-7&639  730&284  8251  • 

Crto&H/DfeptayOf  77 

: 

at  the  Mdsumiof  m *** 

. Cato;  Shia  and 

. Ate Itos^ leahate artis^rfthe 

T9%%  >au&ig  BasqtfiL  Oagg.  Uchtonstoin  ano  .. 
r-‘  Sharaitto  May  2 . — 


■ USBON  • 

EXMBmoir' 

Ctotro&ftmtdeBfIiln 

Jet  3St4SB1 2400 
Afcar  Aalto  to  Saifflfl 

exNtiaoi ^pf  tt»  Rnrtsli  architect  Ato  » 


Tet  44-171-639  3321  _ 

• Otaao  Genffleschi  at  the  Court  of  Chates  t 

tirat-ever  wbosper^  tf  thB  I7tt  cete^Wton 
painter,  Wend  to  Caravaggio.  ^ 

• Portraits  by  ter®* 
paintings  and  50  fflawtngs  1^  toe 

French  paintar.  inctodes  m^or  toac  from  museums 

S^^USendetsewteraitoAprK.^ 

ttjurtnB  to  the  us 

• Rogia  van  der  Weyden:  tta  ZOsrovtwig 
mm«ik  attributed  to  the  15th  century 

tosfly  too  tegiie  to  travel. 
Gallery  has  five,  and  tesa  are 

TO  Getty  in  CaBfonte  te  ihs  show, 
which  celebrates .w  600ffl»^™yrt  rtsbilft. 
toJtti* 


the  whole  ot  Kantinricy's  career  showing  Ks 
uasatAtv a watorenteff.  gouache,  woodcuts. 
drypoMs  and  Bhograibs;  from  Apr  14  to 
JJ4 

Tate  Galery 

Tek  44-171-887  8000 

Jackson  PoBodc  arriving  m London  from  New  York 
ttas  raapr  reoospective  of  the  Abstract 
Expressions!  rantorises  around  80  parsings  and 
drawings  drawn  from  major  pubfc  and  private 
codedtom  wortdwtdK  to  Jun  6 

Victoria  and  Alieft  ttnsoun 
Tet  44-171-938  8500  ■ 

Tte  Ms  of  the  Skh  Kingdoms  first  intHmatlonri 
odriritiou  of  its  tond  wtecii  teas  the  stay 'of  .toe 
cultural  heritage  of  the  Sikhs;  to  Jui  25 

OFSA 

EaglM  HaSonal  Opera,  Umdon  Cotewm 
Tet  44-171-6328300 

• Mrfetitete  by  Brito.  Conducted  by  OSver  ran 

Dohaanyi  toa  new  staging  by  tei  Judge;  Apr  15 

• Satoroc  DawJ  Atherton  conducts  rechati 
Strauss'  opera,  starring  \flvtan  Tiemey  » Salome  in 
David  Leveau’s  prori^tkm;  Apr  10. 16 

THEATRE 
GMgnd  Tbsatre 

Tet  44-171-494  5065 

gross  indecency;  Mrises  Kaufman's  play  abort  the 
Mai  of  Oscar  Wide,  stamng  Ifehaei 
. Pennington 

HatJoitBl  Theatre,  Cottesioe 

Tet  44-171-928  22S2 

The  not  by  Ntok  Data.  Mew  work  by  the  Corrtsh 
ptaywright  in  a coproduction  between  Kneehigh 
Ttoafre  and  the  National  IhearB,  directed  by  MB® 
Shepherd 

National  Theatre,  Lyttefion 
Tat  44-171-928  2252 

The  Forest  by  Alexander  Ostrovsky.  Adapted  by 
Alan  Ayckbourn  and  drecfeti  by  Anthony  Page,  with 
a ces!  inducing  Michael  FteL  Frances  de  la  Tou: 
and  Mfchael  vWBams 


to  Washington;  from  Apr  13  to  Ad  4 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  ot  Ait 
Tet  1-213-857  6000 
wemJaamjaig 

Van  Gogh's  van  Goghs;  Mastwpreces  from  the  Van 
Gogh  Museum.  Amstodam.  Display  of  70  paintings 
on  loan  during  the  period  of  the  Dutch  miseum's 
renovation,  transferring  to  LA  from  Washington. 
Rating  across  the  otisrs  career,  the  show 
retries  masterpieces  such  as  ‘Potato  Eaters' 
(1BS5)  and  DUheatfieH  wito  Crows'  (1890);  to 
May  16 


V;;ta  mi  poiraSsl.  t^J****** 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
MB 

SSSSSKSsS » 
SSSSar.35S! 

U»0Dn  and  Venice:  toApcJS . 


Haflonri  Theatre,  Oflxler 

ret  44-171-928  2252 

Cantfide  Bemsteto’fl  musical,  in  a new  version  - 
(Erected  by  John  Cabd  and  Trevor  Mum 

Pifaca  Edward  Tbaatra 

Tet  44-171-447  5400  - 

Mamma  Mal‘  Muric  an)  lyrics  by  Benny  Andersson 
and  ton  l*w*  Directed  by  Ptvyfida  Uoyd  and 
designed  by  Mark'  Thompson  ■ 

■ L0SANC3LES  ... 

eoNcsns 

Dorottiy  Oamiflir  Pavffien 

Tet  1-Z13-365  3SM 

wxwJapt&oru  . : 


Vo*  and  fBtoing  las  Vo®  on  piano  to  works  by 
Webern.  Moat  and  Schubert;  Apr  10.  li 
- •_  Uk  Angeles  Pttibamnc  conducted  by 
EnraaraaKririne  tovmfcsby  R Sfiauss,  with 
^ piano  srioist  Martha  Angerich;  Apr  15, 15 

EnDffXMS;  . 
j.  ?ul  &4&  Nnm 


140  worte,  whfcbcgtockles  wflh  the  100th 
wwitoOTy  of  9w  phototpraphH^  bfetiv  Dubbed  the 
eye  of  Paris1  by  Henry  Miar,  Brass®  celebrated  the 
: dtf  in  photographic  series  torturing  1*3*  by 
tigt?.  Q^ihafad  to  Houston,  B»  show  wi  transfer 


■ MADRID 

EXHBmtWS 
Rmtedroi  Joan  March 
ret- 34-91-435  4240 

Marc  Chagalh  Jewish  Traditions.  40  p^rttep  by 
tbe  Russian-French  painter,  produced  between  1009 
and  1076;  to  Apr  11 

Tbyseeo-Bonwmtaa  Moseron 
Tet  34-974-203  944 

B Greco:  ktenffly  and  Traisformalton.  Focusing  on 
toe  years  1560-1600.  tWs  exMbJtton  follows  the 
arfisTs  early  apprenticeship  In  Crete  and  ttaty,  in  an 
attempt  to  shed  Sght  on  Ws  subsequent  'Spanish 
transformation'.  The  60  wrote  on  oBspiay  include 
mrior  pubflc  and  private  bans;  to  May  16.  toen 
traveling  to  Rome  and  Athens  

■ MONTREAL 

EXHBmON- 

Mtoatrari  Mnsaron  of  Fine  Arts 

Tet  1-514-285  1600 
YMiwjnbamOcam.org 

Mate  at  Gwemy:  22  paintings,  produced  during  tie 
tet  20  years  of  the  artist's  He.  loaned  by  toe 
Muste  Itamottan  in  Parts;  to  May  9 

■ MUNICH 

COHCEflT 

PUharmonte  Gasbag 

Tet  49-89-5481  8181 

Munich  PhBtannortic  Orchesfla:  conductad  by  Vriuw 
Kreizberg  in  works  by  Schriert.  Mozart  and 
Shostakovich.  With  piano  soloist  IStarto  Ucttda; 

Apr  10, 13. 14 

EXMBmDKS 
Haus  dertomst 

Tet  49-89-211270 

O Angdlka  Karitman  (1741-1807);  rrirospectwe  at 
woks  by  toe  Swiss  decorative  ante,  who  was  a 
tender  member  of  London's  Royal  Acadsffly.^ . 
Indudes  jstotings.  drawlr^s,  (ffints  and 
toAprlB 

• Ait  Across  Bordare:  Classical  Modamsm  com 

Cteame  to  TliquBty  and  Wbrld  Art  - as  seen  Horn 
Switzerland.  Display  of  the  coBedion  made  by 
Swiss  recluse  Jffte  MQfler  (1887-1977),  which 
combined  Etropoan  modernism  with  classical 
anfiquUes  and  pre-Coiomblm  art  indudes 
’works  by  C62awg,  Kandinsky  and  Min);  to 
May  30  

■ NAPLES 

EXKBJTBH 

Ntoseo  iti  Caportimonta 

Maffla  rtdi  tteween  Rome,  Maples  and  Malta  first 
of  ttvee  speotf  axhtofflons  marking  iha  300th 
xmtvereary  td  fl*  death  rrf  Matla  Pros 
> (1833-16M).  It*  southern  Italian  printer  known  as 
; *1  cavaliere  CaSatoese'.  The  show  emphasises  the 
influence  of  Caravaggio,  and  includes  about  60 
paiiitings  and  30  drawings  by  Preti  and  tils 


contemporaries;  to  Jun  11  Tet39475t 

Beato  AngeBc 
Patotere.  Otgi 

■ hEWYORK  of  Fra  Angeft 

EXHfflmOMS 

Guggrtewfen  Museum  Vbticroisofii 

Tet  1-212-4233500  to  is  entirety 

www.guggenhehn.org 

• Jim  Dine:  Walking  Memory,  1959-1969.  More  BQM 

than  100  works  make  up  this  survey  of  the  m RWIW 

American  artist,  tnctocBng  phmographs,  pairtongs  EMtiBJTKHi 

and  petomance  pieces;  to  May  16  Palezzo  tei 

• Picasso  ari  the  War  Yeats  1937-1945:  more  Tet  39-06-4 

than  75  write  - patotings.  sculpture  aid  works  on  AigarA  The 
paper  - which  together  explore  Picasso's  response  exhibition  de 
to  ffw  period  which  began  with  tiio  Spanish  OvS  Botagneeea 
Vfar  and  ended  with  IhB  Iberation  of  France.  sortptUJte  ir 

Includes  m^or  pitoBc  and  private  loans;  to  May  9 and  47  craw 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Tet  1-212-870  5500  m ltul 

tww.memtsem.org  EXHremoM 

• 1 8tih  Century  French  Drawings  in  New  York  Kmstbal 

CoSectkms:  hlghiighte  of  a centuy  of  coBecte®,  Tet  31-10- * 

featuring  100  outstanding  examples  by  59  aittels  • Helmut  I 
Including  Watteau,  Boucher  and  Fragonard;  to  Retrospects 

Apr  25  photegraphe 

• Masterpieces  of  Photography  tram  toe  Oman  0t  his  wtie. 
Paper  Company:  45  of  thB  greatest  19th  certury . Browne).  Hi 
photographic  works  from  toe  ootection;  to  May  23  is  mounted 

• Picasso:  Painter  and  Sculptor  In  Qay.  Seen  last  anniversary; 

yBar  at  London's  Royal  Academy,  this  show  brings  • weegee: 
together  175  caairtc  works  by  Picasso,  mostly  1 940s  Isle 
created  between  1947  and  1962;  to  Jun  6 photograpfu 

• The  Treasury  of  Saint  Frands  at  Asset  around  strippers,  ai 
70  masterpieces  of  mertevri  and  Renaissance  parte 

panting,  gold,  textiles  and  manuscript  Bkeninations, 
are  joined  by  30  loans,  todudes  pivotal  wrote  In  ■ ST.  I 
the  development  of  early  Renaissance  art;  to  EXHBUTWI 

Jun  27  St  Louis  fl 

Tet  1-314- 

OPERA  Beckmann 

Matropotitan  Opera,  Lincoln  Center  phowexpto 

Tet  1-212-362  6000  the  city  he 

wtm.metoperajxg  efispiayed  a 

• Gfiiio  Cesare;  by  Handel.  John  Copley's  staging  tQ  May  9 

returns  to  toe  repertory,  confected  by  John  Nelson.  |p^— _ 

With  sets  by  John  Pascoe  and  costumes  by  Uchari 

StemetL  Cast  Includes  Jennifer  Larmone;  Apr  ID  ■ STC 

• Susannah:  by  Floyd.  James  Codon  conducts  a EXMBITia 

iffiw  staging  by  Robert  Fans,  with  a cast  led  by  Modemal 
Rerte  Ftemtog  and  Samuel  Ramey;  Apr  13. 16  Tet  4&B_, 

• The  Queen  of  Spades:  by  Tchakovsky.  www.mort 

Conducted  by  Valery  Gergiev  In  a revival  of  EEjah  Aleksandr 
Moshtosky's  stamng.  designed  by  Mark  Thompson.  rejroapBi:tf 

The  cast  is  led  by  Ptefcto  Domingo,  Galina  one  oltoe 

Gorchakova  and  Oiga  Borodina;  Apr  10. 15  avant-gard 

New  York  City  Opera,  New  York  State  Theater 

Tat  1-212-870  5570  ■ TA1 

wwwjycopera.com  EXMBTT10 

• Intermezzo:  by  R.  Strajss.  New  staging  by  Leon  ^ ^ 
Major,  with  sets  by  Andrew  Jeckness  and  costumes 

by  Martha  Maim.  Conducted  by  George  Manahan; 

Apr  13, 16  yony  crac 

• Madama  Butterfly,  by  Puccini.  Conductad  by  * ^ 

Guido  Johannes  Rumstadt  in  a stegkfl  by  Marie 

Lamos  first  seen  In  November,  wttti  sets  by  Michael 
Yeargan  and  costrones  by  Constance  Hoffman;  H TC 

APIS  CONCERT 

Suntory  I 

THEATRE  Tet 

toxXrn****  Japan  Ph 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Via  Daforosa:  written  and  pertained  by  David  Hare,  ^ , 

directed  by  Stephen  Datdry  rwrnri-  < 

Brooks  Alkinsrai  Theatre  n 

7B.MIM0MI00  !F™ 

The  Iceman  Cometh:  by  Ewjerte  Offal  Howard  * 

Davies  directs  a cast  ted  by  Kevin  Spacey  a £ 

Circle  Theatre  ■ T( 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Not  About  Nightingales:  by  Tennessee  Wffiams. 

Directed  by  Trevor  Nunn  in  a National  Theatre  ('a"af* 

production  first  seen  In  London,  starring  Cwin  ,eL' 

STfioW 

s Cort  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Marlene:  by  Pam  Gems.  Directed  by  Sean  Mathias  &3tem 
and  starring  San  PhBps  ^ 73, 

Etbel  Barvymora  Theatre  g[  VI 

7et  1-212-239  6200 

» Amy's  Viaw.  by  David  Hare.  Directed  by  Richard  «WC® 

Eyre  and  starring  Jud  Dench;  previews 


Tet  39-075  574  1247 

Beato  AngeBco  and  B«us20  Goizofl:  RaHlssance 
Patotera.  Orgartsed  to  maklhe  500to  areteersay 
of  Fra  Angefico's  (team,  this  show  todu*s  rtesstofl 
sections  of  Ws  Pbfittico  dei  Domenfcani,  tent  by  the 
Veticroi  so  fiiat  the  restored  potyptych  can  be  seen 
to  Us  entirety  to  April  ' 

■ ROME 


rat  39-06-474  5903 

Algant.  The  Other  face  of  the  Baraqi*.  FW  major 
exhibition  devoted  to  BemWs  great  rival,  the 
Bolognese  artist  Alessandro  Atgardi  toefedea  66 
saiptaes  to  bronze,  terracotta,  mart*  aid  stiver, 
and  47  drawings;  to  Apr  30  

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kmstbal 

Tet  31-10440  0300 

• Helmut  Newton/ Alloa  Springs  Ua  and  Them. 
Ratrospedtve  at  the  fashtei  and  portrait 
photographer,  whose  work  to  shown  alongside  that 
of  Ns  wife,  ADce  Springs  (toe  pseudonym  of  June 
Browne).  The  show  comprises  120  works  to  afl,  and 
is  mounted  as  a celebration  of  tostr  50th  wedding 
anniversary:  to  May  9 

• WfiegeE  New  York  night  life  to  the  1930s  and 
1940s  is  feeiifled  to  toe  pictures  of  the  American 
photographer,  whose  subjects  toefede  musicians, 
strippers,  and  celebrities;  from  Apr  10  to  Jun  20 

■ ST.  LOUIS 

EXHBmON 
St  Louis  Art  Museum 
Tet  1-314-721  0072 

Beckmann  in  Paris:  previously  seen  to  Zurich,  this 
show  explores  the  German  artist's  relationship  to 
the  city  he  settled  to.  Wort  by  Beckmann  is 
(fispiayed  alongside  that  of  French  contemporaries; 
to  May  9 

■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION 
Modern  tibseet 

Tet  46-8-5195  5200 

vmw.mod6mmuseeLse 

Aleksandr  Rodchenko  (189M956):  major 

retrospective  of  the  Russian  Constructivist,  who  was 

one  oflhe  feeders  ot  toe  post-revolutionary 

avant-garde;  to  May  24 

■ TAMPERE 

EXHIBITION 

Sara  HDd6n  Art  Museum 
1 Tet  3583-214  3134 
www. tmpere.fi/ttiilea 

Tony  Cragg:  sculptures  and  drawings  tram  toe 
period  1988-1998;  to  May  9 

I 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory  Hafl 
Tet  67-3-3594  9999 

Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra;  conducted 
by  Kazutisni  Yamashte  in  woks  by  Beethoven. 
Rodrigo,  and  Ravel;  Apr  11 

DANCE 
WBC  Hall 

Hie  Royal  BaB&  toe  British  company's  tour  opens 
with  Swan  Lake;  Apr  11.16 


teuraercy  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-7774900 

Ashes  to  Ashes:  by  Harold  Pinter.  KarelRetsz 
directs  Lindsay  Duran  and  David  Stratoaim 

Laum  Pete  Theatre 
Tet  1-212-719  9300 

The  Mineota  Twins:  by  Pate  VbgeL  Black  comedy, 
drected  by  Joe  Manteflo.  Cast  includes  Swooste 
Kurtz  and  Mo  Gaffney 

Music  Box  Theatre 
Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Closer  by  Patrick  Marber.  Cast  includes  Natasha 
Richardson.  Rupert  Graves,  Anna  FrW  and  Oaran 
Hinds 

■ PARIS 

EXHtBITHHS 
Grand  Patel* 

Tet  33-14413  1730 

Un  ami  de  C&zame  at  de  Van  Gogh:  le  docteur 
Gachet  (1828-1909).  Exhibition  devoted  to  the 
rtoofer  and  painter  who  was  a friend  to  Cfeanne, 

pfearro,  Monet  and  Renrtr  as  wefl  as  to  Van  Gogh; 

to  Apr  26.  then  transferring  to  New  York 

MnstetrOnay 
Tet  33-14049  4814 
wwwJAJseg-Ocsay.tr 

• Edward  Burne-Jones:  major  retrospective  of  toe 
Britbri  pre-Raphaelite  painter,  which  forms  toe 
mgnstey  ot  toe  museum's  'sateen  anglais';  to 

Jun  6 

• Gothic  Revival:  Architecture  and  Decorative  Arts 
of  Victorian  England.  Display  examining  toe 
faadnaflon  of  mU-i9to  centuy  artists  with 
medieval  art  and  cutture;  to  Jun  6 

• LfiwteCanofl:  photographs  by  fl»  author  of  Atte 
in  Wonderland,  of  subfecte  including  the  youig 
Alexandra  Krtchto,  aid  toe  actress  Bten  Terry;  to 
Jun6 


MDSte  du  Louvre 

Tat  33-14020  5151 
www.bum.tr 

Eternal  monuments  of  Ranas 
excavations.  Display  d toe  late 
timings  from  toe  Egyptian  pha 
May  10 


n;  New  Theban 


OPERA 

Opdra  National  de  Parts,  Opart  BastiSe 

Tat  33-14473  1300 
wwwjjpera-de-yaris.fr 

i iria  d Lammermoor.  by  Donizetti.  Conducted  by 
■Bnmo  Campanela  bi  a staging  by  Aretal  Serban 
and  Robert  Careen,  with  designs  by  Wfflam  Dudey, 
Apr  11,14 

■ PERUGIA 

EXMBtTIQN 

GaMeria  Naztooaie  ddP  Umbria 


■ TORONTO 

CPSIA 

CaranPan  Opera  Company,  Huamtogbin]  Centra 

ret  1416-363  6671 
nwwcoc-ca 

The  Golden  Ass:  by  Randolph  Peters  World 
premiere.  With  a Utoetto  by  Robertson  Davies, 
based  on  the  ancient  fable.  The  director  is  Cofin 
Graham  and  toe  conductor  is  Richard  Bradshaw; 

Apr  13, 15  

■ VIENNA 

coNcmr 

MosBoMrata 

Tet  43-1-5058  6810 

Vienna  Ratto  Symphony  Orchestra:  Gent  Afreet 
conducts  works  by  two  composes  who  died  in 
Garmsi  concentration  camps  - Victor  Utimann  and 
Erwin  ScMhoff;  Apr  16 

EXMB1T10NS 
KinstHausMAen 
Tet  43-1-712  0495 

jean-Wchd  BasquH:  Pahtinp  and  Works  on 
Paper.  100  works  on  loan  tram  toe  Mugrabl 
Collection  make  up  the  first  show  in  Austria  devoted 
to  toe  Maek-rtspanfc  US  artist;  to  May  2 

Ostefraichtscbe  Gaterie  Belvedere 
America:  The  New  World  in  19th  Century  Painting. 
Bringing  together  works  from  major  museums  and 
collections  in  toe  US,  tote  show  traces  toe  history  of 

the  country  Ihrough  toe  eyes  irt  its  painters;  to 
Jun  20  

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 

Kennedy  Center  Concert  Hafi 
Tat  1-202467  4600 

• National  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Leonard  SlaBdn  wtth  percussion  solofet  Evelyn 
Gtetmte:  Apr  10 

• National  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Ipflnpfrt  shiHdn  with  vtofin  sctoist  ttzhak  Patman: 
Apr  15 

EXHIBniON 

Rational  GaUeryof  Art 

Tet  1-202-737  4215 
wwwjige.gov 

join  Singer  SargenL  previously  seen  at  the  Tate 
Ganery  in  London,  this  show  Includes  more  than 
100  paintings  and  watercolours  by  the  American 
portraitist.  Also  inducted  are  a number  of 
landscapes;  to  May  31 

THEATRE 

stutito  Theatre 

Tet  1-202-332  3300 

The  Bearty  Queen  ol  Laenane:  by  Martin 

McDonagh.  Directed  by  Joy  Ztooman,  with  a cast 

led  by  Nancy  RuWtiene  and  Myra  Carter 

■ ZURICH 

EXHBfTON 
Kunsftaus  Zurich 
Tet  4M-2if  678S 

Chagal,  Kamfnsky.  Malewch  m toe  ffesstat 
Avant-garde:  exhibition  exploring  the  artistic 
Upheavals  d toe  first  two  decades  of  tots  centuy. 
btiudes  important  loans  from  toe  State  Hermitage 
Museum  in  St  Petersburg  ate  provincial  Russian 
museums;  to  Apr  25 

■ 

Compfled  fay  Susama  Rustta 
e-craft  wswna.nwMnWLcoiit 
Additional  listings  suppled  by  ArtBase 
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ONLOOKER  PHILIP  COGGAN 


A case  of  wishful  thinking? 


Cutting  interest  rates  was  supposed  to  rein  back  the  pound.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 


Don't  wish  too  hard;  you 
might  just  get  what  you 
wished  for.  Industrialists 
have  been  urging  the  Bank 
of  England  to  cut  interest 
rates  for  some  time  as  a 
means  of  curbing  the  pound. 
Yet,  after  six  rate  reductions 
in  seven  months,  sterling  is 
higher,  on  a trade* weighted 
basis,  than  it  was  at  the 
start  of  October. 

The  latest  rate  reduction 
from  the  Bank  was  a case  in 
point,  with  sterling  ending 
the  London  session  at  102.6 
on  a trade-weighted  basis,  up 
from  101.9  on  the  day.  And 
in  case  you  want  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  European  Cen- 
tral Bank,  the  pound's  rise 
came  before  the  surprise  cut 
in  European  rates. 

Obviously,  interest  rates 
are  not  the  sole  determinant 
of  currency  values;  other- 
wise, the  easiest  trade  in  the 
world  would  be  to  sell  the 
Japanese  yen.  where  interest 
rates  are  virtually  zero,  and 
buy  the  Russian  rouble, 
where  bonds  yield  around  38 
per  cent. 

Low  interest  rates  have 
traditionally  been  associated 
with  strong  currencies  such 
as  the  Swiss  franc  and 
D-Mark,  whereas  the  high 
interest  rates  endured  by 
Britain  reflect  sterling's  his- 
toric weakness.  In  recent 
months,  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  seem  to 
have  been  most  interested 
by  growth.  If  an  economy  is 
growing  strongly,  such  as 
the  US.  then  its  assets,  par- 
ticularly equities  and  prop- 
erty, wUl  be  attractive.  That 
draws  investors  into  the  cur- 
rency. 

While  UK  growth  has  been 
sluggish,  there  has  been  a 
turnaround  in  perceptions 
about  the  economic  outlook 
thanks,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  rate  cuts.  Recession  is 
seen  as  far  less  likely,  with  a 
soft  landing  (a  growth  slow- 
down but  no  Ml  in  output) 
the  most  probable  scenario. 
Sterling  has  seen  the  benefit. 

To  add  to  the  fun,  the 
strength  of  the  pound  is  by 
itself  a reason  for  the  Rank 
to  cut  rates  further.  A strong 
pound  keeps  the  lid  on  the 


prices  of  imports  and,  by 
squeezing  the  manufactur- 
ing sector,  puts  the  brake  an 
the  economy.  So.  the  UK 
could  have  entered  a virtu- 
ous (or  vicious)  circle  in 
which  Bank  rate  cuts 
strengthen  the  pound  - 
which  then  spurs  the  Bank 
to  cut  rates  further. 

As  always  with  currency 
markets,  however,  there  is 
an  extra  layer  of  complexity. 
The  latest  quarter  of  a per- 
centage point  rate  cut  was 
not  accompanied  by  a state- 
ment from  the  Bank's  mone- 
tary policy  committee.  That 
unusual  absence  was  inter- 
preted by  some  as  a sign 
that  the  committee  was  split 
over  the  latest  decision. 
After  all,  there  were  plausi- 
ble reasons  - the  gain  in  the 
oil  price,  the  strength  of  the 
housing  market  - why  the 
Bank  might  have  held  rates 
steady. 

If  the  committee  was  split, 
analysts  reasoned,  that 
might  mean  the  era  of  Gall- 
ing interest  rates  was  draw- 
ing to  a close.  Sure  enough, 
the  short  sterling  future,  the 
market's  vehicle  for  specula- 
ting on  interest  movements, 
indicated  that  the  prospect 
of  further  rate  cuts  had 
reduced. 

What  does  all  this  mean 
for  the  equity  market?  The 
FTSE  100  index  fell  on 
Thursday,  when  the  rate  cut 
had  been  announced,  on 
profit-taking.  But  the 
blue-chip  benchmark  had 
already  established  a series 
of  record  highs,  peaking  at 
6.512.1  before  dosing  yester- 
day at  6,472,8.  a fraction  of  a 
point  short  of  a new  closing 
peak. 

The  continued  strength  of 
Wall  Street  obviously  has 
played  its  part  in  Footsie's 
rise,  with  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  establish- 
ing itself  decisively  above 
the  10,000  level  this  week. 
And  the  ECB's  rate  cut 
might  revive  European 
bourses,  which  struggled  in 
the  first  quarter,  as  weD  as 
giving  give  London  a further 
shot  in  the  arm. 

The  most  immediate 
threat  to  the  market  could 


Rates  down,  powid  up 
Starting  trade-welflMad  Index  (1990  = 100) 
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come  from  the  crisis  in  Kos- 
ovo. The  hostilities  have 
been  a relatively  minor  fac- 
tor In  equity  markets  to 
date,  but  the  threatening 
comments  from  Russian 
president  Boris  Yeltsin  yes- 
terday did  give  investors 
pause  for  thought.  A wid- 
ened. or  prolonged,  war 
would  be  very  bearish  news. 

Balls  may  well  be  pinning 
their  hopes  on  that  section 
of  the  market  that  has  been 
neglected  in  recent  years  - 
small  and  medium-sized 
stocks.  While  they  have  done 
well  in  the  first  few  months 
of  1999.  the  FTSE  250  and 
Small  Cap  indices  are  well 
short  of  their  all-time  highs. 

The  FTSE  250.  which 
ended  yesterday's  session  at 
5,563.5,  reached  5,966.6  in 
June  last  year  while  the 
SmallCap.  which  reached 
2,423.3  yesterday,  peaked  at 
2,792.7  in  May. 

Valuation  measures  show 
a stark  differential  FTSE  100 
companies  trade  on  an  his- 
toric price-earnings  ratio  of 
more  than  28  while  the 
SmallCap  (ex-investment 
trusts)  index  can  manage  a 
p/e  of  only  Just  under  16. 

Dresdner  Klein  wort  Ben- 
son says  the  outperfonnance 
of  large  stocks  relative  to 


smaller  ones  over  the  past 
few  years  can  be  justified  by 
fundamental  factors,  such  as 
profits  growth,  rather  than 
liquidity  issues  or  the  popu- 
larity of  index-tracking 
funds.  The  bank's  analysis 
echoes  that  of  professors 
Elroy  Dimson  and  Paul 
Marsh  at  London  Business 
School.  They  reported  last 
year  that  real  dividend 
growth  of  smaller  companies 
in  the  1990s  had  lagged 
behind  that  of  larger  groups. 

In  particular,  Dresdner 
points  out  that  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  various  indi- 
ces has  played  a large  part 
in  determining  performance; 
the  FTSE  250  and  SmallCap 
indices  have  been  weighted 
heavily  in  industrial  stocks, 
but  these  have  been  largely 
absent  from  the  FTSE  100. 

Trying  to  pick  the  bottom 
of  the  market  for  smaller 
companies  has  been  a peril- 
ous game,  as  has  investing 
in  depressed  individual 
stocks  on  the  hope  that  they 
will  recover.  According  to 
Dresdner.  over  the  past  five 
years,  the  best  tactic  has 
been  to  buy  the  stocks  with 
the  best  relative  earnings 
momentum  and  historical 
pamingK  per  share  growth. 

The  worst  has  been  to  fol- 


“I  need 


help  to 

choose  rny 

investments” 


You're  looking  to  invest  your  money  offshore?  But 
perhaps  you're  lacking  the  time  or  Inclination  to  acquire  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  marketplace?  Well,  we  have  some  good  news  for  you.  You  dont  need  it.  AB  you  need  is  a good 
idea.  Like  Standard  Chartered's  Investment  Fund  Services. 

Developed  in  response  to  our  customers'  needs.  Investment  Fund  Services  is  an  entirely  complimentary 
facility  that  helps  you  choose  the  right  investments  quickly,  easily,  and  with  confidence.  Fret,  you'll  complete  our 
concise,  user-friendly  questionnaire  to  find  your  own  personal  Risk  Profile.  Thai  you'll  match  it  to  ax  short  list  of 
top -performing  funds,  rigorously  selected  by  our  investment  experts  from  thousands  of  funds  around  the  world. 
It's  as  simple  as  that.  Once  your  selection  is  complete,  we’fl  help  you  buy  said  seU  your  investments,  and  can  even  hold 
them  free  of  charge  in  our  nominee  name  on  your  behalf. 

Investment  Fund  Services  is  just  one  of  a whole  bank  of  ideas,  created  by  a Bank  of  ideas.  In  response 
to  the  needs  of  our  customers.  For  mere  information,  please  post  or  tax  us  the  coupon  below  or  can  us  on 
Jersey  +44(0)1534  507001. 


“You  need 

a bank  of 
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Standard  ^Chartered 


low  the  old  “value"  tactic  of 
buying  stocks  with  low 
price-to-sales  or  price-to- 
asset  value  ratios. 

But  there  is  hope  that  the 
tide  might  be  turning  for 
value  investors.  Dresdner’s 
TOPS1  loo  index  of  higher- 
yielding  stocks  has  outper- 
formed the  FTSE  100  over 
both  the  past  month  and 
quarter.  Mind  you.  with  divi- 
dend yields  across  the  mar- 
ket so  low,  a stock  offering  3 
per  cent  counts  as  a high- 
yielder  these  days. 


G □ □ 


Any  reader  who  monitors 
the  dividend  yield  on  the 
market,  or  the  yield  ratio 
that  compares  bond  and 
equity  yields,  will  have 
noticed  a stark  change  in  the 
figures  this  week.  The  divi- 
dend yield  on  the  All-Share 
dropped  suddenly  from  2.6  to 
2J3  per  cent  and  the  yield 
ratio  leapt  from  IS  to  2. 

This  shift  relates  to  the 
abolition  of  advance  corpora- 
tion tax  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  tax  credit 
(although  private  investors 
will  still  get  some  tax  bene- 
fits from  shares  held  in  per- 
sonal equity  plans  or  indi- 
vidual savings  accounts). 
The  changes  applied  from 
the  start  of  the  new  tax  year 
and  the  FTSE  Indices  no  lon- 
ger quote  gross  and  net 
yields,  simply  one  “actual” 
yield. 

philjp.coggarugfi.com 


Autumnal  gloom  has  turned 
to  springtime  cheer.  The 
turnaround  in  optimism 
about  the  UK  economy  has 
been  remarkable,  even 
before  this  week's  cut  In  the 
Bank  of  England’s  repo  rate 
to  5.25  per  cent 

The  improvement  in  senti- 
ment is  reflected  in  the  stock 
market,  where  the  second 
quarter  has  begun  in  sur- 
prisingly vigorous  mood. 
There  is  talk  of  a renewed 
boom  in  the  housing  market 
and  the  retailers  have 
stopped  complaining.  Only 
manufacturers  still  grumble. 

Was  all  that  general  pessi- 
mism ever  really  justified? 
Perhaps  we  should  blame 
the  proliferation  of  business 
opinion  surveys  and  their 
growing  influence  upon  the 
decision  makers,  especially 
the  Bank’s  monetary  policy 
committee  (MPC). 

The  popularity  of  surveys 
might  reflect  increasing 
doubts  about  the  quality  of 
official  statistics.  Last  year, 
the  average  earnings  data 
were  withdrawn  temporarily 
so  that  the  methodology 
could  be  tweaked.  There  are 
concerns,  too,  about  whether 
the  national  income  data 
tracks  the  rapidly  changing 
economy  properly. 

We  must  be  very  careful 
about  opinion  surveys 
because  they  are  vulnerable 
to  Goodhart's  Law,  the  rule 
- devised  to  explain  money 
supply  distortions  In  the 
1970s  - that  once  economic 
data  are  used  to  determine 
policy,  it  becomes  mislead- 
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At  $479bn,  Microsoft  leaves 
the  opposition  out  of  sight 
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The  market  has  placed  its  trust  in  Bill  Gates,  writes  John  Authers 


In  BilL  the  market  trusts. 
Bill  Gates  has  been  Amer- 
ica's richest  man  for  a while, 
and  he  has  been  a household 
name  for  at  least  half  a 
decade.  Windows  computer 
screens  are  a part  of  the 
domestic  landscape  just  as 
Microsoft  is  a familiar  domi- 
nant shape  on  the  corporate 
landscape.  But  although  the 
Microsoft  success  story  is 
familiar,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  it  is  stm  continuing. 

The  Nasdaq  Composite 
index  has  returned  to  form 
in  the  past  month  and  hit  a 
new  record  earlier  this  week 
after  a nasty  correction 
when  it  dropped  10.4  per 
cent  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
February.  From  a low  of 
2,248.91  on  February  17.  it 
battled  its  way  back  to  2,575 
by  mid-session  yesterday,  a 
rally  of  14.6  per  cent.  It  is  up 
17.6  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Microsoft,  the  world’s 
prime  software  prorider  and 
one  of  several  huge  technol- 
ogy companies  that  opted  to 
stay  on  the  Nasdaq  stock 
market,  rather  than  follow 
the  orthodoxy  and  move  to 
the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  nan  take  almost 
all  the  credit  for  the  rise.  For 
a long  time,  it  battled  with 
Intel  the  dominant  supplier 
of  silicon  chips,  to  see  which 
could  command  the  higher 
market  value. 

As  the  chart  shows,  Intel 
was  the  larger  company,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  market 
was  concerned,  as  recently 
as  1987.  But  now.  the  battle 
seems  to  be  over.  Microsoft 
was  valued  at  yesterday's 
opening  prices  at  S479.1bn. 
Intel  still  the  second-largest 
stock  on  the  Nasdaq,  is 
worth  S212.5bn. 

The  two  next  largest  Nas- 
daq stocks  are  Cisco,  the 
dominant  prorider  of  the 
routing  technology  that 
makes  the  internet  function, 
and  Dell,  the  company  that 
first  hit  on  making  comput- 
ers to  order.  They  are  worth 
$l82.7bn  and  8U2.lbn  respec- 
tively. Oracle,  the  next  larg- 
est software  company  after 
Microsoft  is  worth  $36.4bn  - 
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BjU  Gates  dominant  oa  tire  carpontt 
landscape 


not  even  a tenth  as  much  as 
its  dominant  competitor. 

Once  these  figures  are 
borne  firmly  in  mind,  the 
Nasdaq  resurgence  looks  a 
little  different.  Microsoft’s 
stock,  oscillating  in  response 
to  the  latest  eddies  and  cur- 
rents in  the  antitrust  lawsuit 
against  it,  dipped  16.7  per 
cent  during  Nasdaq’s  swoon 
in  early  February. 

In  the  six  weeks  since 
then,  it  has  moved  up  by 
slightly  more  than  30  per 
cent  as  confidence  grows 
that  it  will  avoid  drastic 
restructuring  at  the  hands  of 
the  government  To  see  this 
kind  of  share  price  move- 
ment from  a company  that 
was  already  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  world  is  unusual. 

Its  market  value  is  now  so 
huge  that  an  upward  shift  in 
Microsoft  is  enough  to  pull 
up  the  Nasdaq  on  its  own. 

The  heavily  publicised 
froth  surrounding  internet 
companies  certainly  has 
added  a little  more  growth  to 
the  Nasdaq.  After  a headlong 
rush  and  swift  fall  in  the 
early  weeks  of  January,  the 
biggest  e-commerce  names 


tove  registered  steto^. 

Some  of  the  smallest  have 
pulled  off  absurd  improve- 
ments hut  the  best-kmwn^ 

internet 

Amazon.com.  set  the  tremL 
they  have  gained  TC  and  74 
per  cent  so  far  this  yearj- 

respectively.  Bat  neither  of*’ 
them  is  yet  worth  even  a 
tenth  as  much  as  Microsoft. 

Is  Microsoft  worth  the  val- 
uation? At  a price-earnings 
multiple  of  81.  no  value  man- 
ager  Is  likely  to  buy  it  in  the 
near  f iture.  However,  this  is 
a lowur  multiple  than .either 
Dell  or  Cisco,  neither  or 
which  has  quite  the  lock  on 
its  respective  markets  that 
Microsoft  enjoys. 

It  is  not  remotely  m the 
camp  league  as  e-commerce 
names.  Yahoo!,  which  heat 
analysts’  earnings  forecasts 
for  the  first  quarter  this 
week,  is  unusual  among 
e-commerce  companies  in 
actually  having  some  earn- 
ings. It  is  trading  at  a multi- 
ple of  1,530. 

Using  multiples  of  reve- 
nues, Microsoft  looks  more 
expensive  compared  with  the 


high-tech  companies  with  ar  t 
established  business  model.# 


although  it  is  still  cheaper 
than  the  “pure"  internet  j 
companies.  It  trades  at  33&*~ 
times  revenues,  compared 
with  a multiple  of  only  eight 
for  Intel  and  six  for  Den, 
both  of  which  must  face  a 
serious  price  war. 

Amazon.com,  the  biggest 
internet  retailer,  trades  at  49 
times  revenues.  It  has  not 
made  any  profits  yet,  so  it 
has  no  price-earnings  multi- 
ple. The  market  values 
Yahoo!  at  a somewhat  credu- 
lous 165  times  revenue. 

The  bubbling  internet 
stocks  rightly  attract  a lot  of 
attention.  But  the  figure  in 
whom  the  ^market  has 
invested  the  most  trust  at£>. 


the  moment  is  Bill  Gates. 


Windows  on  the  world:  as  Mcrosoft  goes  so  does  the  Nasdaq 
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Spring’s  choice  cuts 

But  why  are  UK  interest  rates  the  highest  in  the  developed  world? 


* 


ing.  Since  Charles  Goodhart 
is  a member  of  the  MPC,  he 
should  know  all  about  it. 

It  works  like  this.  In  a vac- 
uum, and  guaranteed  ano- 
nymity, a businessman 
might  express  his  genuine 
opinion.  But  suppose  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  he 
expresses  optimism,  interest 
rates  will  go  up;  and  that,  if 
he  is  pessimistic,  the  oppo- 
site? He  might  be  tempted  to 
pile  on  the  misery. 

Equally  important  might 
be  the  spin  imparted  to  the 
basic  data  by  industry  spo- 
kesmen. Their  suggested 
high  street  disaster  last 
autumn  and  over  Christmas 
was  barely  reflected  in  the 
official  figures  for  aggregate 
retail  sales  (although  Marks 
and  Spencer  certainly  had  a 
tough  time). 

It  is  less  easy,  though,  to 
explain  away  the  extreme 
slump  in  confidence 
expressed  in  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry’s 
industrial  trends  survey  last 
autumn.  This  poil  has  a dis- 
tinguished record  going  back 
to  the  1970s  and  predicted 
accurately  the  recessions  of 
the  early  1980s  and  1990s. 
But  manufacturing  has  a 
fading  role  in  the  UK  econ- 
omy; it  now  seems  the  1999 
recession  will  not  happen, 
and  the  consensus  forecast 
for  economic  growth  this 
year  is  starting  to  be  edged 
up,  although  it  is  still  below 
1 per  cent. 

In  the  City  of  London,  con- 
fidence is  improving  rapidly: 
the  Merrill  Lynch  Gallup 


poll  of  fund  managers  found 
the  percentage  expecting  an 
economic  improvement 
jumped  from  13  in  January 
to  67  in  March.  Even  CBI 
opinion  has  bounced  sharply 
off  the  bottom,  although  it 
remains  negative  overall. 

Three  main  reasons 
explain  the  deepness  of  last 
year's  fourth-quarter  gloom. 
The  global  financial  crisis 
damaged  the  confidence  of 
businessmen  and  consumers, 
although  the  markets  have 
now  recovered  fully.  Family 
budgets  were  hit  by  an  unex- 
pected surge  of  income  tax, 
so  that  real  personal  dispos- 
able income  failed  to  grow  at 
all:  this  year,  however,  it 
will  rise  by  perhaps  2.5  per 
cent. 

Finally,  manufacturers 
were  affected  badly  by  a 
slump  in  exports,  especially 
to  Asia.  The  news  here  is  not 
so  good.  Although  many 
Asian  economies  have  begun 
a modest  recovery.  Japan  is 
still  in  decline  and  Brazil 
has  led  South  America  into 
recession  while  in  Europe 
Germany  is  barely  growing. 

So,  it  is  down  once  again 
to  the  rampant  US  economy 
to  sustain  global  economic 
growth  - even  at  the  mere  2 
per  cent  It  reached  in  1998~ 
down  from  the  4 per  cent 
more  typical  of  recent  years 
A US  slowdown  is  forecast! 
but  U was  last  year,  and  the 
year  before  that.  First-quar- 
ter GDP  growth  in  the  US 
seems  likely  to  run  at  more 
than  3 per  cent. 

The  global  stimulus  is 


coming  from  cheaper  money. 
Japanese  short-term  rates 
are,  effectively,  at  zero  and 
US  rates  have  stayed  down 
at  last  autumn's  lower  levels 
In  spite  of  the  economic 
boom  (although  the  US  Fed- 
eral Reserve  might  regret,  in 
retrospect  the  third  cut  on 
November  17). 

Now,  European  rates  are 
falling,  too.  The  Bank  of 
England  cut  on  Thursday 
and  was  followed  a few 
hours  later  by  the  European 
Central  Bank,  which  reduced 
its  rate  to  2.5  per  cent  - in 
belated  celebration,  perhaps, 
of  last  montbs’s  departure  of 
the  German  finance  minis- . , 
ter,  Oskar  Lafontaine.  §- 

Perversely.  sterling 
strengthened  after  the  cut. 
on  the  topsy-turvy  argument 
that  faster  growth  would 
make  the  currency  more 
valuable.  Yet,  the  change 
still  leaves  the  Bank  running 
the  developed  world’s  high- 
est interest  rates. 

Why  this  should  be  so  was 
illuminated  by  the  dog-in- 
the-manger  attitude  of  the 
leading  mortgage  banks, 
which  decided  to  resist  the 
latest  cut  because  it  would 
erode  their  high  street  lend- 
ing margins.  The  sacrifice  of 
UK  manufacturing  industry  /* 
on  the  altar  of  the  sacred  *- 
housing  market  continues, 
but  not  for  long. 

Abbey  National  and  the 
rest  had  better  wake  up:  UK 
retes,  too.  may  head  for  2.5 
per  cent,  or  something  near 
it.  one  springtime  quite 
soon. 
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Very  messy  business  at  Reed  Elsevier 


■sit's  all  looking  very 

. . Ey7< unbusinesslike  at  Reed 

. ’?  rv  Elsevier,  publisher  of 

business  and  professional 
journals.  After  a false  start 
in  1988.  the  UK  and  Dutch 
sides  merged  in  1993  under 
/ -■  p brain  surgeon  Pierre  Vinken. 
■*.- ..  *■  1 now  72,  and  the  equally 

- . y. : .:,rambjtious  Reed  boss  Peter 

- ,b  Davis. 

' Only  nine  months  after 

' *-^«the  merger.  Davis  was 
' '-‘■'promoted  to  co-executive 
~ . - *l  chairman  alongside  Vinken, 
*“-*  but  stripped  of  operational 
'■  : v*  control.  When  the  board 
. ^.decided  Davis  would  not, 
i * after  all,  take  over  as  sole 
‘ ( chairman  after  Vinken ’s 

planned,  retirement  in  1996, 

•:  r-^'Davis  walked  out 
‘ Y't'  At. the  time,  Reed  Elsevier 
■-  ] portrayed  the  row  as  the 
*"'■  ' culmination  of  a 
r**'phflGsophical  debate  over 
' the  Dutch  style  of  collegiate 


“anagement  versus  the 
Anglo-Saxon  “powerful 
boss”.  Others  suspected  it 
was  a more  straightforward 
struggle  between  two 
powerful  bosses,  a suspicion 
reinforced  when  Vinken 
retired  from  the  chair  only 
to  stay  on  as  non-executive 
director. 

Nonetheless,  the  group 
appeared  to  be  on  a stable 
course.  It  bought  a big 
electronic  publisher  in 
October  1994,  brushed  off  an 

accounting  scandal,  and  in 
October  1997  announced  a 
£2flbn  merger  with  Elsevier’s 
Dutch  lookafike,  Wolters 
Kluwer. 

But  the  Kluwer  deal  fell 
through  when  competition 
authorities  raised  their 
eyebrows.  Then  analysts 
began  to  question  Reed 
Elsevier's  strategy  for  the 
internet  The  shares  have 


been  retreating  for  a year. 

Last  July,  the  group 
announced  it  would  adept 
the  management  structure  of 
a sole  chief  executive  and  a 
nonexecutive  chairman  end 
recruit  an  outsider  for  the 
top  job.  The  board 
committee  charged  to  find 
the  new  man  was  ran  by 
David  Webster,  Reed 
Elsevier's  chafrnr>ant  and 
included  Pierre  Vinken. 

Since  then,  apart  from 
December’s  profits  warning, 
there  was  no  news  until  the 
committee  announced  tWQ 
week  its  mandate  “would 
not  be  concluded  as  quickly 
as  had  been  hoped". 
Discussion  with  the  top 
candidate,  US  executive 
Jonathan  Newcomb,  had 
been  abandoned  at  a late 
stage. 

But  the  chief  executive's 
chair  wlB  not  be  the  only 


empty  one.  Vinken  quit, 
protesting  that  the 
recruitment  process  had 
been  mishandled  by  Webster 
and  that  Webster  should 
have  resigned  too.  - 
Lex  wondered  wryly 
whether  there  are  “any 
headhunters  out  there 
looking  for  the  challenge  of 
their  life?”  They  could 
always  ask  Peter  Davis  to 
step  into  the  breach,  though 
be  seems  to  be  enjoying  his 
new  role  as  undisputed  boss 
of  the  Pru. 

Cable-less  at 
BICC 

As  indicated  three  weeks 
ago,  BICC,  once  known  as 
British  Insulated  Callender’s 
Cables,  agreed  the  sale  of 


Results  due  next  week 
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most  its  remaining  cables 
operations  for  £275m  more 
than  expected,  but  still 
involving  a writeoff  of 
1370m. 

Assuming  that  the  sale 
goes  through,  BICCTs  main 
ongoing  business  will  be  its 
construction  arm,  Balfour 
Beatty.  The  main  threat  to 
the  sale  is  from 
conglomerate  Wassalli  which 
has  been  trying  to  persuade 
the  BICC  board  to 
recommend  its  takeover  bid. 

Last  month  a 90p  a share 
offer  was  shunned  and  so 
was  this  week's  increase  to 
llDp.  But  BICC  share- 
holders wiQ  have  the  final 
say  as  they  must  vote  on  the 
cable  sale  in  May. 

Wassail  made  a signal 
success  of  General  Cable 
Corporation,  a US 
acquisition  and  subsequent 
spinoff;  and  appears  keen  to 
repeat  the  process  on  BICC’s 
cable  business.  If  it  hadn't 
divested  General  Cable, 
thmgs  might  have  taken  a 
different  course:  the 
proposed  buyer  from  BICC  is 
none  other  than  General 
Cable.  Lex  said  the  cables 
sale  price  was  good  only  if  it 
assumed  that  “this  cyclical 
business  will  not  recover”. 

Recession 

fading 

The  Influential  CBI  survey  of 
business  confidence  camt*  up 
with  a very  positive  tone  on 
Tuesday.  When  last 
published  following  the 
Russian  debt  crisis,  it 
showed  a huge  deterioration 
in  business  optimism  and, 
more  than  any  other 
indicator,  set  off  fears  of  a 
UK  recession  and  the 
subsequent  run  of  interest 
rate  cuts  designed  to  escape 
that  fate. 

The  consumer  sectors 
were  particularly  upbeat, 
revealing  in  the  survey  that 
prices  have  been  marked  up 
significantly.  “Not  here” 

■ chorused  the  engineering 
sector  the  following  day.  The 
Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  survey  showed  a 
fourth-quarter  of  declining 
fortunes,  although  even  it 
acknowledged  “tentative 
signs”  that  decline  was 
slowing. 

Still,  it  called  for  further 
interest  rate  cuts. 
Unexpectedly,  the  next  day, 
the  wish  was  granted  with  a 
quarter-point  cut  by  the 
Bank  of  England’s  monetary 
policy  committee.  However, 
since  this  merely  echoed  a 
half-point  cut  by  the 
European  Central  Bank  and 
is  therefore  unlikely  to  trim 
sterling's  value,  the 
engineers  win  doubtless  be 
back  for  more  soon. 


Tied  up 


Tie  Rack,  which  brought  a 
whole  new  meaning  to 
speciality  retailing  in  the 
19S0s  and  inspired  copycat 
concepts  Sock  Shop  and 
Knickerbox,  is  surrendering 
its  stock  market  quotation. 
Founder  Roy  Bishko.  still 
rhfljrrnap,  is  rerom mending 

to  a 43p  a share  offer  from 
rtalian  tie-maker,  Frangi. 

After  a rescue  refinancing 
at  25p  per  share  in  1991,  the 
shares  reached  204p  in  1997 
but  problems  with  the 
build-19  of  overseas  outlets 
led  to  renewed  losses. 
Bishko  will  reinvest  half  the 
proceeds  from  his  personal 
holding  in  a continuing 
stake. 

Richer 

Robinson 

There  were  predictable 
sounds  off  when  Granada 
chairman  Gerry  Robinson 
sold  £6.&n  of  his  £llm 
holding  for  a profit  of£5m 
Robinson,  who  arrived  at 
Granada  in  1991  when  it  was 
on  Hs  uppers,  has  presided 
over  an  impressive  revival 
but  is  generally  considered 
to  have  charged  handsomely 
by  UK  standards  for  doing 
so. 

Not  long  ago  he  collected 
compensation  for  reducing 
his  service  contract  by  a 
year  in  line  with  new 
corporate  governance 
thinking:  Taking  In  his  £Sm 
of  unvested  options,  Lex 
judged  Robinson 
“fantastically  rid)  - ■ - [but] 
the  fuss  is  overdone”. 

Mobile  fevers 

MobCe  phone  subscriber 
numbers  leapt  again  in  the 
first  quarter,  by  2m  to  15m. 

In  the  corresponding  quarter 
last  year,  only  563,000  new 
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subscribers  were  signed  up. 
Pre-payment  options, 
introduced  last  summer,  set 
the  market  alight  in  the 
Christmas  quarter  but  it  had 
been  expected  to  slow 
considerably  thereafter. 
Mobile  phone  shares  initially 
registered  gains  but  slipped 
on  Thursday  when  the 
government  ordered  an 
investigation  into  possible 
radiation  risks  posed  by 
mobile  phones. 

Jarvis  judders 

Rail  tnaintpnanw* 

wonder-stock  Jarvis,  which 
found  itself  sitting  on  a gold 
mine  after  buying  cheaply 
into  British  Rail's  track 
maintenance  operation 
during  rail  privatisation, 
delivered  a profits  warning 
which  knocked  the  shares 
down  15  per  cent  to  469p. 
Profits  had  catapulted  from 
£500.000  in  1995  to  a 
projected  £60m  for  the  year 
ending  March  1999.  Brokers 
trimmed  their  estimates 
down  to  about  £55m  before 
goodwill  amortisation.  The 
company  blamed  a now 
resolved  dispute  with  its 
trade  union  and  revised 
tendering  procedures  at 
Railtrack. 

RAC  rallies 

Gin  and  tonic  all  round  at 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
in  Pall  Mall  as  the  club's 
trading  subsidiary 
RAC  Holdings,  announced  a 
45  per  cent  increase  in 
profits.  Members  of  the  Pall 
Mall  end  of  the  organisation 
each  saw  £35,000  slip  away 
when  what  seemed  a wildly 
generous  US  offer  for  the 
trading  arm  was  barred  by 
competition  authorities. 
Alternative  bids  came 
forward  and  are  now  being 
evaluated  but  there  seemed 


little  prospect  of  matching 
last  year’s  price.  Now  there 
maybe. 

Freemans  sold 

Philip  Green,  the 
entrepreneur  who  led  the 
£549m  takeover  of  Selfridges 
in  January,  sold  its  mail 
order  division.  Freemans,  to 
Otto  Versand  for  an 
estimated  £16Qm.  Versand,  a 
German  company  which  is 
the  world's  largest  mail 
order  operator,  already  owns 
Freeman’s  rival,  Grattan. 
Two  years  ago.  the  Sears’ 
attempts  to  sell  Freemans 
tor  about  £350m  ended  in 
disarray. 

Knives  out  in 
Italy 

The  $&5bn  attempted 
takeover  by  Olivetti  of 
Telecom  Italia  reaches  a 
crucial  stage  today  at  a 
shareholder  meeting  of  the 
target  company.  Many 
tactics  used  by  Olivetti, 
including  sale  of  a large  TI 
stake  no  one  knew  it  owned, 
and  delaying  publication  of 
its  offer  document  are 
outlawed  in  the  UK.  Lex 
urged  rejection  or  the  offer. 

M&Sto 

advertise 

The  scale  of  the  shake-up  at 
Marks  and  Spencer  under 
new  boss  Peter  Salsbury 
unfolded  further  when  a 
recent  internal  memo 
arrived  at  the  FT.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  its  peer  group,  Marks 
has  never  advertised  in  a 
serious  way.  preferring  to 
rely  on  its  huge  retail 
presence  and  enduring 


reputation  for  quality.  Now, 
an  ad  campaign  is  to  be 
launched  to  win  back 
consumer  confidence. 

Also  emphasising 
Salsbuiy’s  attack  on 
bureaucracy,  the  memo  to 
all  staff  said:  “We  must 
challenge  all  aspects  of  the 
traditional  way  in  which 
senior  management  are 
treated  differently." 

One  down  at 
CSG 

CSG  chairman  Geoffrey 
Fowler  resigned  after  being 
convinced  by  a shareholder 
action  group  determined  to 
throw  him  out  that  it  had 
the  requisite  voting  power. 
The  other  four  directors 
targeted  for  dismissal  so  far 
stay  on,  attracting  a charge 
of  “breathtaking 
mulishness"  from  Lex.  There 
is  uncertainty  whether  a 
complicated  bid  by  Michael 
Ashcroft,  who  built  up  ADT. 
will  proceed. 

Cable  and 
Wireless  sues 

No  sooner  had  Cable  and 
Wireless  last  Juix  paid 
S2.Sbn  for  the  L'S  internet 
business  of  MCI  Worldcora 
than  the  business  started  to 
shrink.  Now  it  is  taking  the 
matter  to  court,  alleging  that 
MCI  urged  its  customers  to 
disconnect  from  C&W  and 
refused  to  release  hundreds 
of  vital  employees  C&W  had 
expected  to  take  over.  MCI 
was  a reluctant  seller,  forced 
into  the  deal  by  regulators 
as  a condition  of  the  merger 
which  created  it. 

Alistair  Blair 
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Modernism 
comes  to 
ahead 

Islam,  feminism,  the  army,  government  and  families  are  all  having 
their  say  over  an  item  of  female  Turkish  dress.  Leyla  Boulton  reports 


"Why  are  those  ladies 
wearing  hoods?”  ashed  Alex- 
andra, my  three-year-old 
daughter,  putting  her  finger 
on  the  touchiest  question  in 
Turkey  today.  She  was  refer- 
ring to  Turkish  women  who 
wear  scarves  - Islamic-style 
- over  their  hair  and  part  of 
their  foreheads. 

The  subject  is  so  sensitive 
that  the  armed  forces  have 
intervened  over  the  past  two 
years  to  enforce  an  official 
ban  on  headscarves  in  state 
universities  and  offices. 
Thousands  have  rallied  in 
the  streets,  and  some  have 
even  lost  jobs,  in  defence  of 
the  right  to  wear  them. 

The  increased  use  of  the 
Islamic  headscarf  - turban 
in  Turkish  - in  a country 
proud  of  its  western- 
oriented,  secular  image,  is 
the  only  area  of  open  con- 
flict between  the  religious 
Virtue  party,  the  biggest 
group  in  parliament,  and  the 
political  establishment,  as 
the  country  approaches  gen- 
eral and  local  elections  next 
week. 

“It  Is  the  most  divisive 
issue  in  Turkish  society  in 
both  a symbolic  and  a real 
sense,”  says  Nflflfer  GOle,  a 
sociologist  at  Istanbul's  elite 
Bosphorus  University. 

This  apparently  trivial 
matter  has  become  so  explo- 
sive because  It  is  the  most 
visible  challenge  to  every- 
thing Turkey  has  stood  for 
in  the  75  years  since  it  was 
salvaged  as  a secular  repub- 
lic from  the  ruins  or  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Mustafa  Keraal  Atatiirk, 
the  soldier-turned-statesman 
who  founded  the  republic, 
saved  the  country  from  dis- 
memberment by  advanced 
western  states  only  to  adopt 
their  alphabet,  principles, 
and  dress. 

The  man  revered  as 
“Father  of  the  Turks”  gave 
the  country  secular  govern- 
ment separating  Islam  from 
the  judiciary  and  politics, 
and  giving  women  equal  sta- 
tus with  men.  His  aim  was 
to  transform  his  country 
from  “Sick.  Man  of  Europe" 
into  a leading  western 
nation  in  its  own  right 

As  a result  of  his  efforts. 
Turkish  women  in  bead- 
scarves  today  stand  out  in 
big  cities  that  have  more  in 
common  with  the  elegance 
of  Milan  or  Madrid  than  the 
veiled  dourness  of  many 
Middle  Eastern  capitals. 

Turkish  newspapers  carry 
revealing  pictures  of  models, 
while  late-night  television 
advertises  bras  which  can  be 
pumped  up  to  increase  their 
wearers'  apparent  cup-size. 
Turkey  has  already  had  its 
first  female  prime  minister, 
while  Turkish  companies  are 
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full  of  highly  educated,  mod- 
em women- 

“As  a symbol,  the  head- 
scarf is  very’  provocative. 
Here  is  a modem  state  giv- 
ing women  freedom  and  they 
go  back  to  a practice  aban- 
doned by  their  forebears," 
says  Nil  iifer  Kuyas,  a femi- 
nist and  journalist.  She  says 
the  main  message  of  the 
headscarf  is:  "I’m  not  avail- 
able; I'm  the  kind  of  woman 
you  have  to  respect  and 
can't  approach  sexually". 

Many  women  say  they 
wear  headscarves  out  of  reli- 
gious conviction,  "ft's  about 
how  you  find  your  inner 
peace.”  maintains  Merve 
Kavakci.  a US-educated  soft- 
ware engineer  who  is  a par- 
liamentary candidate  for  Vir- 
tue in  Istanbul.  Turkey's 
biggest  city.  “This  is  a per- 
sonal thing  between  me  and 
my  God.  1 believe  my  reli- 
gion requires  it.'* 

Wearing  a white  headscarf 
and  blue  trouser  suit  with 
naval-type  gold  on  her  cuffs, 
the  30-year-old  divorcee  com- 
plains that  “people  are 
talking  about  going  to  Mars 
and  living  there"  while  Tur- 
key is  bogged  down  in  a 
debate  about  headscarves. 

Ebru  Rends,  a 26-year-old 
television  producer,  donned 
a headscarf  four  years  ago. 
“I  used  to  be  a naughty'  girl 
going  to  discos  and  bars 
with  friends,"  she  says.  “But 
after  a time  I got  bored  and 
thought  this  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  life.  I started  praying 
and  fasting  and  after  that  I 
started  to  use  a headscarf." 

Since  then,  she  has 
enjoyed  no  longer  being 
“viewed  as  a sexual  object  in 
the  presence  of  men.  I do  not 
feel  equal  to  men,"  she  says. 
“1  feel  more  valuable 
because  precious  objects  are 


is  still  far  from  won.  About  a 
third  of  women,  mostly  liv- 
ing in  the  countryside  or  in 
urban  slums,  cannot  read.  In 
the  backward  south-eastern 
part  of  the  country,  many 
women  are  forced  to  have  at 
least  six  children  by  men 
and  mothers-in-law  who  will 
not  allow  them  to  use  con- 
traception. Some  have  been 
killed  by  their  own  families 
for  eloping  rather  than 
accepting  their  family’s 
choice  of  husband. 

Even  in  big  cities,  there  is 
little  official  protection  for 
women  from  domestic  vio- 
lence. Social  prejudice  Is 
widespread  against  divorced 
and  single  mothers,  or 
women  who  lose  their  vir- 
ginity before  marriage.  The 
current  parliament  has  the 
smallest  proportion  of 
women  deputies  is  western 
Europe  and  a significant 
increase  is  not  expected  after 
the  elections,  given  the  pal- 
try number  of  female  candi- 
dates fielded  by  political  par- 
ties. 

Gole,  whose  book  on  head- 
scarves* was  born  “out  of 
her  bewilderment"  over  the 
gap  between  their  wearers 
and  westernised  women 
such  as  herself,  describes  the 
phenomenon  with  rare  opti- 
mism as  "a  second  wave  of 
modernisation".  She  found 
many  headscarf  wearers 
were  young  women  who 
were  allowed  by  their  fami- 
lies to  go  to  university  pro- 
vided they  covered  their 
heads. 

Most  of  the  Turkish  elite 
have  yet  to  he  convinced  by 
such  arguments.  In  an  effort 
to  please  all  voters,  most  sec- 
ular parties  are  vague  about 
how  far  the  ban  on  head- 
scarves in  official  places 
should  be  enforced. 
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to  university  in  a headscarf. 
But  if  a job  requires  a cer- 
tain uniform  you  can't  say 
you’ll  go  against  the  uni- 
form." 

The  issue  has  also  deeply 
divided  Turks  as  Moslems, 
who  constitute  98  per  cent  of 
the  population.  The  Koran, 
Islam's  holy  book.  Is  suffi- 
ciently vague  for  many,  such 
as  Boyner,  to  object  to  the 
headscarf  being  presented  as 
“a  symbol  that  you  are  a bet- 
ter Moslem  or  more  reli- 


A divorcee  complains  that  ‘people  are  talking  about  living  on  Mars’ 
while  Turkey  is  bogged  down  in  a debate  about  headscarves 


always  under  lock  and  key." 

But  she  also  concedes  that 
the  practice  conveys  an 
image  of  submission  to 
fathers  and  husbands,  who 
often  require  women  to 
cover  their  heads  when  they 
go  out  “Being  a woman  Is 
not  easy  in  Turkey  if  you 
don't  come  from  a privileged 
background,"  says  Kuyas. 
“The  headscarf  business  is 
the  last  stage  of  male  power. 
These  Islamists  will  never 
let  go  because  women's  lib- 
eration is  the  ultimate  threat 
to  them.” 

The  practice  and  its  sym- 
bolism worry  many  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights  at  a 
time  when  the  battle  for 
equality  with  men  in  Turkey 


Virtue,  however,  presents 
the  headscarf  ban  as  a viola- 
tion of  Turks’  democratic 
rights,  with  far  more  popular 
effect  than  complaining 
about  relatively  abstract 
problems  such  as  political 
prisoners  and  the  need  for 
judicial  reform.  “In  your 
countries,  people  are  allowed 
to  wear  what  they  want," 
Istanbul  taxi  drivers  who 
support  Virtue  like  to  tell 
western  visitors.  But  as 
Umit  Boyner,  a woman  and 
the  chief  financial  officer  of 
Boyner,  a big  retail  group, 
points  out  “It’s  not  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

“It's  a really  grey  issue.  As 
a democrat,  it  would  defy  my 
belief  not  to  let  someone  go 


gtous". 

In  fact,  nowhere  does  the 
Koran  say  women  have  to 
wear  headscarves,  or  the 
ankle-length  coats  and  skirts 
that  usually  go  with  them. 
“They  shall  not  reveal  any 
parts  of  their  bodies,  except 
that  which  is  necessary." 
says  the  Koran,  specifying 
only  that  women  “shall 
cover  their  chests"  and  “not 
strike  their  feet  when  they 
walk  in  order  to  shake  and 
reveal  certain  parts  of  their 
bodies". 

Like  many  educated 
Turks,  Nur  Serter,  vice-rec- 
tor at  Istanbul  University, 
believes  the  use  of  bead- 
scarves  has  mushroomed  in 
big  cities  since  the  late  1980s 


as  part  of  efforts  by  neigh- 
bouring Tran  to  export 
Islamic  revolution  to  Tur- 
key. 

“It  is  a flag  of  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism,” she  says, 
asserting  that  many  stu- 
dents in  headscarves  were 
given  scholarships  by 
Islamist  groups  to  help  pave 
the  way  for  the  re  introduc- 
tion to  Turkey  of  Islamic 
law. 

Elegantly  dad  in  a red  and 
black  suit,  Serter  passion- 
ately defends  the  headscarf 
ban,  which  her  university, 
Turkey’s  biggest  and  oldest, 
enforces  scrupulously. 
"People  say  you  should  have 
the  right  in  a democracy  to 
wear  anything  you  want. 
But  the  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist state  is  very  undemo- 
cratic and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve democracy,  certain 
prohibitions  are  necessary. 
Turkey  for  the  last  10  years 
has  been  fighting  for  its 
democracy." 

Since  September,  girls  who 
have  turned  up  in  head- 
scarves have  been  invited 
for  a chat  over  tea  and  bis- 
cuits with  two  female  aca- 
demics who  have  convinced 
most  to  uncover  their  heads 
upon  entering  the  campus. 
The  rest  have  given  up  their 
hard-won  university  places. 

Serter.  educated  at  an 
American  girls'  school  in  Ist- 
anbul, concedes  that  many 
women  wear  headscarves  for 


more  innocent  reasons  - 
some  fathers  Insist  on  it  as  a 
condition  for  attending  uni- 
versity. But  she  says  it 
would  be  impossible  in  prac- 
tical terms  to  allow  some 
women  to  wear  headscarves 
and  others  not. 

A minority  of  secularists 
take  a more  relaxed  view. 
Gflle  argues  that  head- 
scarves are  simply  a reaction 
against  Turkey's  suppres- 
sion of  Its  Moslem  heritage 
in  building  a modem  state. 
“This  represents  the  nor- 
malisation of  our  Moslem 
Identity  because  it  was 
totally  excluded  from  our 
modem  identity."  says  Gole. 
“It  poses  the  question:  can 
we  be  modem  without  being 
western?" 

Sitki  Zilan,  the  deputy 
chief  of  the  Virtue  party  in 
Wyarbakir,  the  biggest  city 
in  south-eastern  Turkey, 
suggests  the  answer  to  that 
question  does  not  have  to  be 
yes.  He  says  Turkey  wants 
to  be  civilised,  but  does  not 
need  all  the  accoutrements 
of  modem  life  - such  as  frees 
dom  from  headscarves:  “Civ- 
ilisation is  different  from 
modernity.  It  is  good  to  have 
both,  but  civilisation  is  more 
important.  We  want  to  be 
civilised.  This  means  shar- 
ing everything  fairly."  1 

The  outcome  of  next  ! 
week's  elections  is  likely  to  i 
show  whether  support  for  | 
the  Islamists,  triggered  by  j 


economic  inequality  as  well 
as  by  cultural  factors,  bas 
weakened  since  Virtue's  pre- 
decessor, Welfare,  won  21 
per  cent  of  the  vote  in  the 
1995  elections.  While  Virtue 
has  tried  to  modernise  its 
image,  the  secularist  estab- 
lishment has  become  more 
sensitive  to  worsening 
income  distribution  and 
extended  compulsory  educa- 
tion from  five  to  eight  years. 

But,  across  party  lines, 
many  Turks  agree  on  one 
point.  The  appeal  of  head- 
scarves as  a symbol  of  defi- 
ance has  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  issue  by  politicians  and 
intervention  of  the  military, 
who  see  themselves  as  the 
ultimate  guardians  or  Ata- 
ttirk's  secular  legacy.  It  was 
the  armed  forces  who.  after 
forcing  a Welfare-led  coali- 
tion out  of  office  in  1997, 
pressed  the  politicians  to 


enforce  a ban  on  head- 
scarves dating  from  1982. 

“This  is  a completely 
unnecessary  issue,"  says 
Hatiee  Keskin,  the  female 
director  of  an  agricultural 
machinery  plant  in  Konya, 
Turkey's  most  religious  city. 
A senior  Turkish  official 
argues  that  the  authorities* 
approach  to  the  problem 
runs  counter  to  human  psy- 
chology in  that  “the  more 
you  ban  something,  the 
more  people  want  it”. 

Kubra,  a lively  17-year-oW 
in  a headscarf  who  wants  to 
go  to  university  in  Septem- 
ber, thinks  she  has  found 
her  own  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem gripping  Turkey.  She 
plans  to  wear  a wig  - a pur- 
ple one  - to  make  deaf  to  a D 
that  it  is  an  alternative  form 
of  head-covering. 

*The  Forbidden  Modem,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Press, 
1996. 
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Rabbits  don't  give  the  farmer  his  fun,  fun,  fun 


They  are  a pest.  And,  says  Sylvia  Wood,  they  continue  to  outwit  squeamish  gunmen 


While  farmers  seek  to 
increase  production  using 
every  possible  method,  one 
relatively  disease-free, 
organically  produced,  wild 
creature  with  low-fat  meat 
continues  to  grow  in  num- 
ber. 

Yet  the  rabbit,  which  con- 
tributed significantly  to 
Britain’s  war  effort  by  pro- 
viding many  a rural  family 
with  meat,  is  under  attack. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  fig- 
ures suggest  rabbits  are 
causing  about  £40m  worth  of 
damage  a year  to  cereals, 
and  serious  damage  to  other 
crops,  grassland,  market  gar- 
dens and  young  trees  as  well 
as  ground  damage  by 
scratching  and  burrowing. 

The  defences  are  in  place: 
ail  of  England  and  Wales  - 
with  the  exception  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  and  Skokholm  Island 
- is  officially  a Rabbit  Clear- 
ance Area  under  the  Pests 
Act  1954.  The  order  has  been 
in  force  Since  1972. 

But  still  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion grows,  having  recovered 
aaturally  from  myxomatosis. 


the  highly  contagious  viral 
disease  that  cut  a swathe 
through  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion in  the  1960s.  So  how 
does  the  rabbit  continue  to 
outwit  man? 

A few  weeks  ago  I called 
on  a farmer  friend.  He  was 
looking  somewhat  stubborn, 
a tendency  among  farmers.  I 
asked  him  what  was  wrong. 

"Rabbits,"  he  said.  “My 
neighbour  says  something 
has  got  to  be  done  about  the 
rabbits." 

“It's  easy  enough,"  l said, 
"you  just  shoot  them.  Well, 
you  as  landowner  can  organ- 
ise things  properly,  author- 
ise the  shooting  in  writing, 
tell  the  shooters  when  they 
can  shoot  and  in  what  direc- 
tion . . 

I hesitated  as  an  Image 
from  my  childhood  of  a local 
vicar's  wile  leaning  out  of  an 
upstairs  window  with  a shot- 
gun and  taking  pot  shots  at 
rabbits  came  to  mind. 

“You  don’t  know  what 
these  people  are  like,"  he 
interrupted.  "They're  wild 
and  you  can’t  control  them. 
And  you  are  too  young  to 


remember  the  war.” 

"What  - when  one  bomb 
was  dropped  about  40  miles 
away  over  50  years  ago? 
Don't  be  so  daft." 

"It’s  given  me  a phobia 
about  guns... And  anyway, 
rabbits  keep  other  things 
away.” 

“What  other  things?” 
“Rats." 


ring  him  up.  You  sort  it 
out." 

I took  up  the  challenge 
and  called  the  complaining 
neighbour.  The  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone 
informed  me  that  about  30 
rabbits  could  be  seen  each 
night  grazing  the  winter 
wheat. 

“What  do  you  suggest?"  I 


A thick  white  furry  animal  with  pink  eyes  was 
hanging  docilely  from  the  strong  grip  of  one 
young  man.  In  the  other  hand  he  held  a gun 


“How?" 

UI  don’t  know,  they  just 
da,” 

I shivered  at  another  mem- 
ory of  a time  he  had  told  me 
about,  when  the  rats  had 
come  out  of  the  field  at  har- 
vest time  in  their  hundreds 
and  had  run  along  the  win- 
dow ledges  of  the  bouse. 

"What  about  fencing?” 

A hallow  laugh  was  the 
answer.  “Do  you  know  how 
much  it  casts?”  Them  “You 


asked  innocently. 

"Well,  I know  some  chaps 
with  ferrets.” 

"If  you  can  arrange  a time, 
that  will  be  fine,”  I said 
smoothly. 

"Oh.  you  cant  pin  these 
types  down  to  a time."  came 
the  shocked  reply. 

I was  at  lunch  a few  days 
later  with  one  of  the  county 
grandees.  I asked  if  he  knew 
of  any  ways  of  dealing  with 
rabbits.  “Oh,  I prefer  gas- 


sing,” he  said  airily. 

"You  just  stick  some  pow- 
der on  a spoon  on  the  end  of 
a long  stick,  wedge  a piece  of 
turf  grass  face  down  in  the 
entrance  to  the  burrow  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it!”  An 
image  of  a silver  monogram- 
med  spoon  of  poison 
engraved  itself  on  my  mind. 
“Of  course,  you  can't  then 
eat  them,”  he  added. 

"Simple.”  I said.  But  my 
friend  bad  already  arranged 
for  men  and  ferrets  to  come 
and  had  managed  to  pin 
them  down  to  a time.  Sun- 
day. 

Steeling  myself.  I went  to 
see  what  was  happening.  A 
thick  white  furry  animal 
with  pink  eyes  was  hanging 
docilely  from  the  strong  grip 
of  one  young  man.  In  the 
other  hand  he  held  a gum 
From  the  leggings  of  the 
other  young  man  protruded 
another  ferret. 

Suddenly  there  was  a loud 
bang.  In  the  moment  the  fer- 
rets had  been  introduced 
into  the  burrow,  out  had 
scarpered  a rabbit  and  a shot 
bad  been  fired.  How  the  fer- 


rets escape  being  shot  I am 
not  too  sure.  By  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  15  little  bodies 
lay  in  a heap. 

“May  I buy  one  for  the 
pot?”  I said  entering  prag- 
matically into  the  spirit  of 
the  day. 

“You  may  not,  I shall  give 
it  to  you,”  said  the  young 
man  with  chivalrous  grace, 
“and  would  you  like  me  to 
paunch  it  for  you.  too?" 

When  we  cooked  it  1 felt  a 
slight  quiver  at  the  rabbit's 
perfection  but  at  the  end  of 
the  meal  my  friend,  with  sat- 
isfaction at  the  empty  plate 
before  him,  announced  that 
rabbit  is  the  only  meat  to  i 
which  he  is  not  allergic. 

“The  only  rabbit  I've  eaten  I 
before  was  imported  from 
China,”  I replied. 

Walking  along  the  lane  a 
week  or  so  later,  a mangy- 
looking  rabbit  hopped  slowly 
and  blindly  across  the  road 
in  front  of  us. 

“That's  myxomatosis 
back,”  said  my  friend. 
Nature  in  all  its  cruelty  may 
yet  again  achieve  what  ma» 
cannot.  , 
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